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PREFACE 


Notwithstanding tlie number of United States 
Instoiies aheady in existence, and the excellence 
of many of them, I venture to think that no apol- 
ogy is needed foi brmging foiwaid anotbei 

1. The volume now piesented to the pubbc is 
believed to utihze, moie than any of its predeces- 
sors, the many valuable lesearches of lecent years 
into the nch ai chives of this and other nations 

2 Most of the briefer tieatments of the subject 
are manuals, mtended for pupils in schools, the 
conspicuous articulation so necessary for this pur- 
pose gieatly lessening their interest foi the gen- 
eial leadei The following nanative wiU be found 
contmuous as well as of moderate compass 

3 I have sought to make moie pi eminent than 
popular histones have usually done, at the same 
time the pohtical evolution of om’ countiy on the 
one hand, and the social cultuie, habits, and hfe of 
the people on the other 

4: The woik strives to observe scrupulous pio- 
portion m treatmg the diffeient parts and phases 
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of our nationiil caireer, n^ectmg none and over 
empliasizmg none. Also, "wHIe pronouncedly na 
faonnl and patriotic, it is careful to be perfectly 
fair and kind to the people of all scotaonB. 

6 Efidrt lias boon made to present tlio matter 
in tlio most natural penods and divisions, and to 
giro fiuoli a title to each of these as to render the 
table of contents a truUifnl and instruotivo epit- 
ome of our national past 

0 "With the same am the Foro-history is ox 
hihitod in sharp separation from the XJmtcd States 
history proper calling duo attention to what is too 
commonly missed, the truly epochal character of 
the adoption of our present Oonstitutlon in 178D 

7 bo pains 1ms boon spared to socuro perfect 
accuracy in oU references to dates, persons and 
places flo that the volomo may bo used with con 
fidonco os a work of reference. I am XKjrsuadcd 
tlmt much success in this has been atlolned 
despite the uncertam^ still nllaclung to many 
matters of this sort in United States history 
ospocially to dates. 
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AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS 

Ma 2^ made his appeaiance on the w estem conti- 
nent imniunbeied ages ago, not unlikely befoie the 
close of the glacial penod. It is possible that hu- 
man bfe began in Asia and western Noith Amenca 
soonei than on eithei shoie of the Atlantic Noth- 
ing whoUy foibids the bebef that Amenca was 
even the ciadle of the lace, oi one of seveial 
cradles, though most scientific wiiteis j^iefer the 
view that oui species came hithei fiom Asia De 
NadaiUac judges it piobable that the ocean was 
thus ciossed not at Behiing Sti’ait alone, but 
along a belt of equatonal islands as well "We 
may think of successive waves of such immigra- 
tion — peihaps the easiest way to account foi cei- 
tam diffeiences among Ameiican laces 

It IS, at any late, an eiioi to speak of the pn- 
moidial Americans as derived fiom any Asiatic 
stock at present enstmg or Imovm to histoiy 
The old Americans had scarcely an Asiatic feat- 
uie Then* habits and customs weie emphatically 
pecuhai to themselves Those in which they 
agieed with the tians-Pacific populations, such as 
fashion of weapons and of fortifications, elements 
of folk-loie, lehgious ideas, tiaditions of a fiood, 
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belief m the dostraotian of the -world by fire, and 
BO on, ore nearly all loimd the "world otbt, the 
spontaneotiB creationfl of oar oommon human in 
telligenoe 

The ongmal Amenoan peoples, vanoofl and on 
irirpi 08 they were agreed in fonr tnute, three of 
them physical, one mental, which mart them off 
os in likelihood pnmnnly of one stock after all, 
fynil os different from any Old World men 1 
They h^d low, retreating foreheads. 2. Their 
}mir was black. 8 It was also of a peculiar text- 
ure, In-Tik and oylmdncal in section, never wavy 
And 4, their language® were polysynthetio, form 
mg a class apart from oU others in the world. 
The peoples of Amenca, if from Asia, mnst date 
to a tune when speech itself was in its in 

fancy 

The nnmerons -varieties of ancient Ameoicanfl 
reduce to two distinct types-— the Dohciocephalotifl 
or long-flkalled, and the Braohycephalona or Bhort- 
aknUed. Morton names these ^pes respectively 
the Toltecan and the Amenoan proper The Tol 
type -mis represented by the primitive in 
habitants of Mexico and by the Mound builders of 
our Mismflsippi Yalley the Ameoncan proper by 
the The Toltecans made far the closer 


approach to mvillmtion, though the others pos- 
seted a much greater susceptibility therefor than 
the modem Indiana of our pnunes would indicate 
Of the Mound buHdois painfully httlo la known 
Uony of their mounds still remain, not lees mys- 
tanone interesting than the pyramids of Egypt 
pe/" equally anaont The skelotons 
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exhumed fiom them often fly into dust as soon as 
exposed to air, a laie occunence "with the oldest 
hones found m Europe On the paiapet-crest of 
the Old Fort at Newark, O , trees certainly flve 
hundred yeais old have been cut, and they could 
not have begun their growth till long after the 
earth-works had been deserted In some mounds, 
equally aged tiees root in the decayed trunks of a 
stfll antenoi growth 

Much uncertamty continues to shroud the de- 
sign of these mounds Some weie for military 
defence, others for bunal places, others for look- 
out stations, others apparently for lehgious uses. 
Stfll others, it is supposed, formed parts of human 
dweUmgs That they proceeded from mtelhgence 
and reflection is clear. Usually, whether they are 
squares or circles, then construction betrays nice, 
mathematical exactness, unattamable save by the 
use of mstiuments Many constitute effigies— of 
birds. Ashes, quadrupeds, men In Wisconsm is 
a mound 136 feet long and well proportioned, 
much lesembhng an elephant , in Adams County, 
O , a gracefully curwed ser’pent, 1,000 feet long, 
with jaws agape as if to swallow an egg-shaped 
figure m front , in GianviUe, m the same State, 
one m the form of a huge crocodile , m Greenup 
County, Ky , an image of a bear, which seems 
leaning forward m an attitude of observation, 
measunng fifty-thiee feet from the top of the back 
to the end of the foreleg, and 105^ feet from the 
tip of the nose to the rear of the hind foot 

The sites of towns and cities were artfully se- 
lected, near navigable rivers and their confluences. 
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belief in the destniotioii of the world by fire, and 
so on, are nearly all found the world OTer, the 
spontaneonfl oreatioiis of onr oommon human in 
telligence 

The ongmnl Amonoan peoples, Tanons and nn 
like as they were, agreed m fonr traits, three of 
them physical, one mental, which mark thflm off 
as in oU likelihood pninarilT of one stock after oh, 
and os different from any Old "World men 1 
They hod low retreating forehejads. 2. Their 
hair was black. 3, It was also of a pecnliar text- 
■ore, lank, and cylindrical m section, never wavy 
And 4, their languages were polysynthetio, form 
mg a class apart from all others in the world. 
The peoples of America li from Asia, must date 
back to a tune when speech itself was in its m 
fancy 

The numerous vonetiee of ancient Amenoans 
reduce to two distinot ^pee — the Dobcooephalous 
or long-ekuHed, and the Braohycephalous or shorts 
flkuUecL Morton names these types respectively 
the Toltecan and the Amencon proper The Tol 
tecan type was represented by the pnmitave m 
habitants of Mexico and by tiie Mound builders of 
our Misgisaippi Valley the American proper by 
the Indians. The ToUocans made far the closer 
approach to civilization, though the others pos- 
sessed a much greater Husoeptibility therefor than 
the modem iTidiAnfl of our praines would mdiooto. 

Of the Mound builders painfully little is known. 
Many of their mounds still remain, not less mva- 
tenouB or interesting than the pyramids of Egypt, 
perhaps almost equally ancient. The skeletons 
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eximmed fiom them often fly into dust as soon as 
exposed to aix, a raie occurrence with the oldest 
bones found m Europe On the paiapet-crest of 
the Old Eort at Newark, O., tiees certainly fiye 
hundred years old have been cut, and they could 
not have begun their giowth till long aftei the 
earth-woiks had been deserted In some mounds, 
equally aged tiees loot in the decayed trunks of a 
still anterior giowth 

Much uncertainty continues to shroud the de- 
sign of these mounds Some were for military 
defence, others for bunal places, others foi look- 
out stations, others apparently for lehgious uses 
Still others, it is supposed, formed parts of human 
dwellings That they proceeded from inteUigence 
and leflection is clear Usually, whether they are 
squares oi cucles, then construction betrays nice, 
mathematical exactness, unattainable save by the 
use of instruments Many constitute effigies — of 
birds, fishes, quadrupeds, men. In Wisconsin is 
a mound 136 feet long and well proportioned, 
much resembling an elephant , m Adams County, 
O , a gracefully curved serpent, 1,000 feet long, 
with jaws agape as if to swallow an egg-shaped 
figure m fiont , in Granville, in the same State, 
one m the form of a huge crocodile , in Gieenup 
County, Ky , an image of a bear, which seems 
leaning forward in an attitude of observation, 
measming fifty-three feet from the top of the back 
to the end of the foreleg, and 105^ feet from the 
tip of the nose to the lear of the hmd foot 

The sites of towns and cities were artfully se- 
lected, near navigable nvers and their confluences, 
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ns tvt Marietta, Olncumnti, and £n Kentuoky oppo- 
site the old mootli of the Scioto Points for do- 
fonco ■wore clioaon and fortified TTith 
prodflioiL The labor es^nded igxiii these mnl 
titudinonfl structures rnnst have been enonnoiis, 
implying a vast population and oxtensive social, 
economic, and civil orgamration- The Oahokin 
mound, oppoato St. Lotus, is ninety feet hi g^ 
and 900 feet long 

The Mound buHders mode elegant pottery of 
Tonons design and acourate shapes, trowed bone 
and all sorts of stones, and even forged copper 
There are signs that they understood smeltingthis 
metoL They certainly mined it in large quanti 
bee and earned it doim the Misaiasippi hundreds 
of miles from its source on Ijate Supenor They 
must have been masters of nver navigabon, but 
their mode of conveying vast burdens overiand 
desbtnte of efficient draft animals os they oppar 
ently wero, ire can hardly even conjecture. 

The Mound bnfldeiB, as •wo hove said, were re- 
lated to the anbqne populabons of Mexico and 
Central Amenca, and the most probable ei^lann- 
faon of their departure from their Northem seats 
IS that in face of peetHanoe, or of some overpow- 
ering hnuupi foe, they retreated to the Southwest, 
there to lay •under better auspices, the founda- 
bons of new states, and to develop that higher 
dvdiration whose rohea, too little known, astound 
the student of the past, os greatly as do the stu 
pendoufl piIlarB of Ocnifio or the grotesque a nima l 
figures of Khorsabad and Nimrnd. 

Bo much haa been •written about the American 
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Indians that we need not discuss them at length 
They were misnamed Indians by Columbus, who 
supposed the land he had discoveied to be India. 
At the time of his aiTival not moie than two hun- 
dred thousand of them liTcd east of the Missis- 
sippi, though they weie doubtless far more nu- 
merous West and South Whence they came or 
whether, if i^ his was a human deed at aU, they oi 
another race now extmct drove out the Mound- 
buildeis, none can tell 

Of aits the led man had but the rudest He 
made wigwams, canoes, bone fish-hooks with hues 
of hide or twisted baik, stone tomahawks, arrow- 
heads and spears, clothing of skins, wooden bows, 
arrows, and clubs He loved fightmg, finery, gam- 
bhng, and the chase He domesticated no ani- 
mals but the dog and possibly the hog Some- 
times brave, he was oftener treacherous, cruel, 
revengeful Has power of endurance on the trail 
01 the warpath was mciedible, and if captured, he 
let himself be tortured to death without a qmver 
01 a cry. Though superstitious, he beheved in a 
Gieat Spirit to be worshipped without idols, and 
m a future life of happy huntmg and feastmg. 

Whether, at the time of which we now speak, 
the Indians were an old race, abeady beginning 
to dechne, or a fresh race, which contact with the 
whites balked of its development, it is difficult to 
say Their career smce best accords with the 
former supposition In either case we may as- 
sume that them national gioupmgs and habitats 
were nearly the same in 1500 as later, when these 
became accurately known. In the eighteenth cen- 
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tnry the Algonquin* occupied aH the East from 
Nora Scotia to North, Oarolma, and Htretched, "west 
to the MifiSiBaippi. At one time they numbered 
ninety thousand. The Ijoquois or Fiye Nationa 
had their seat m Central and Western New York. 
North and west of them lived the Hurons or Wv 
ondots. The AppalochianB, embracing Ohero- 
keefl, Oreeks^ OhoctawB OhiokasawB, Semmolee, 
and a number of leaser tribes, occupied all the 
Boutheofltem portion of what is now the United 
States. West of the Mississippi were the Dako- 
tas or Sioux. 

Smoe the white man a arrival upon these shoree, 
very few changes have occurred among the brute 
inhabitants of North Amenoa. A few species, os 
the labrador dock and the great auk, have per 
ished. Amenos then possessed but four animals 
which had appreciable eoonomio value the dog, 
the reindeer at the north, which the mound build 
6TB used os a draft n-mmAl but the Indian* did not, 
and the Hama and the paoo *onth of the equator 
Every one of our present domeetio ammala ong 
mated beyond the Atlantic, being imported hither 
by OUT ancestors. The Indian* of the lower Mis- 
aisaippi Yalley when De Solo came, had dc^ and 
also what the Spaniarda oaDed hogs, perhaps pec- 
canes, but neither brut© wus of any breed now 
bred m the country A certain kind of dogs were 
native also to the Juan Fernandes and the Folk 
land Island*. 

Mr Edward John Fayne is doubtless correct m 
TpT»^iTitfnTnng , m his History of the New World 
called Amenca," that the baokwnrdneea of the 
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Aincn&'ni alioiigincs A\as laigoly due to llieii lack 
of animals smkable foi diaffc oi travel or pioducing 
millc or llesli good for food Fioni the icmotest 
autiqmty Asiatics had the lioi’sc, ass, ox and cow, 
camel and goat^ — netting ten times the outfit in 
useful animals Inch the Pcru^ lans, Mexicans, or 
Indians enjoyed 

The Acgctablc lungdom of Old Ainonca was 
equally icstiictcd, uhich also hcljis oxidam its low 
cmlization At the advent of the Euiopeans tho 
continent was coveicd with foiests Then, though 
a few vaiaetics ma}^ have smcc given out and some 
impoitcd ones run wild, the imdomesticated plants 
and tiees weie much as now Not so tho culti- 
vated kinds Tho Indians weie wTctched hus- 
bandmen, nor had tho Moimd-builders at aU tho 
diveisity of agiicultuial products so famihai to us 
Tobacco, Indian-coni, cocoa, sweet potatoes, po- 
tatoes, tho cu staid apple, the Jerusalem aitichoke, 
the guava, the pumpkin and squash, tlio papaw 
and the pineap^ile, indigenous to North Amenca, 
had been undei cultivation heie befoie Columbus 
came, the first foui fiom most ancient tunes The 
manioc oi tapioca-plant, the led-pepper plant, the 
marmalade plum and the tomato were raised m 
South Amenca befoie 1600 The persimmon, the 
cinchona-tiee, millet, the Yugima and the Chih 
strawbeny aie natives of this contment, but have 
been brought under cultivation only within the 
last thiee centunes 

The three great cereals, wheat, rye, oats, and 
nee, constitutmg all oui mam food crops but com, 
have come to us from Em ope. So have chemes, 
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qmnces, and pears, also hope, currants, chestnnts, 
and mnshroomfl. The banana, regarded by ■von 
Humboldt os an ongmol American fnnt modem 
botonute denve from Asm. With reference to 
apples there may be some questiom Apples of 
a certain kind flounshed in New En glimfl so 
eady after the landing of the POgruns that it is 
difBcnlt to suppose the fruit not to have been in- 
diganoufl to this continent. Ohamplam, in 1605 
or 1G06, found the Indians about the present sites 
of Portland, Boston, and Plymouth in oonsiderable 
agricultural prosperity with fields of com and to- 
bacco gardens nch m melons, squashes, pumpkins 
and beans, the culture of none of whioh had they 
apparently learned from white men. Hr Payne s 
genotnlisation, that superior food-supply occasioned 
the Old World s pnmaoy in oirilijation, and also 
that of the Mexicans and Percmans here seems too 
sweeping, yet it evidently contains large tmth. 
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qmnoee, and pears also Iiope, currants, cHestnnta, 
and gmflbjooTrifl. The banana, regarded by von 
Hnmboldt os an original American fnnt, modern 
botanists derive from Asm. With reference to 
apples there may be some question. Apples of 
a oertain land floonahed in New Unhand so 
eady after the landing of the Pflgnms that it is 
difficult to Buppoee the fruit not to have been in 
digenouB to tins continent. Ohamplain, m 1606 
or 1G06, found the TndmnH about the present sites 
of Portland, Boston, and Plymouth in oonsiderable 
agricultural prosperity, with fields of corn and to- 
baooo gardens nob in melons, sqnaahoe, pumpkins, 
and beans, the culture of none of which had they 
apparently learned from white men Hr Payne s 
generahoahon, that superior food'supplyoooasionod 
file Old World s pnmaoy m oivihnation, and also 
that of the Mencans and Penmans her© Beeros too 
sweeping, yet it evidently contains large truth- 
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COLUMBUS 

There is no end to tlie accounts of alleged dis- 
covenes of Amenca before Columbus Most of 
these aie fables It is, indeed, neaily ceitam that 
haidj Basque, Bietou, and Noiniau fisheimen, 
ad’sentiuing fiist fai noith, then -west, had sighted 
Gieenland and Labiadoi, and become Aicll ac- 
quainted "With the iich fishing-gi'oimds about New- 
foundland and the Saint Lawience Gulf Many 
early chaits of these regions, iiithout dates, and 
hitherto lefeiied to Portuguese uavigatois of a 
time so late as 1500, are now thought to be the 
work of these earlier voyagers. They found the 
New World, but considered it a pai't of the Old. 

Impoi-tant, too, is the story of supposed Norse 
sea-rover’s hither, derived from certain Icelandic 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century It is a 
pleasmg narrative, that of Lief Ei’icson’s sail m 
1000-1001 to Helluland, Maikland, and at last to 
Ymeland, and of the subsequent tours by Thor- 
wald Encson m 1002, Thoi’^n Karlsefne, 1007- 
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1009, Qnd of HfJge and Fmnborgo m 1011, to 
pomta BtiU fartlier aTray finch voyagea probably 
occxnred- As is •well known Helluland has been 
mtarpreted to be Newfoundland Matkland, Nova 
Beotia and Yinelaiid the country bordering Mount 
Hope Bay in Bristol, B. L These identtiQcationfl 
ore possibly correct, and even if they are miB 
taken, Yinelond may still haTe been somewhere 
npon the coast of what is now the United States. 

In the present condition of the endence, how 
ever, w© have to doubt this. No scholar longer 
believes that the writing on Bighton Hock is 
Norse or that the celebrated Bkeletcm in Armor 
found at Ball Biver was a Northman s or that the 
old Btone Mdl at Newport was constructed by 
men from Iceland. Even if the manuscripts, com 
posed between three and four hundred years after 
the e-venta which they are alleged to narrate, are 
genmne and if the statements contained in them 
are true, the latter are far too indefinite to let us 
be sure that they are applicable to United States 
looahtiee. 

But ■were we to go so fer ns to admit that the 
Northmen come here and began the settlements 
ascribed to them they certainly neither appreciated 
nor pnbbahed their eaploita. Their colony whor 
ever it was, endured but for a day and it, ■with its 
locahtj speedily passed from knowledge in Bean 
duuvnn itself. Ajnenca had not yet, in eflhet, 
been discovered- 

"We must remember that long anterior to Co 
lumbufl s day nnhinssed and thoughtful men had 
come to believe the earth to be Ttmnd- They also 



Kno^^ ilmt Kmopo con'^ti(n(o(l huf n pmt of 

ii In the .Hvii 1200 the Venetian InoltieiN Isk- 
colo and Mafteo Polo made their to Cliina, 
the fir^l men fiom ^VeMeln Km ope e^ol to tia\el 
so far Tlnn letmned in 1200, but in 1271 set 
out again, aeeomjMimed h\ Nu eolo’s son, a ;^onth 
t>f '^Loonteon ^J'his son wi'' tin' famous jNFaico 
Polo mIio^'C Moik, “ Tim AVondei-^ of lhoA^olld,” 
leciting his extended jounieNs thiongh China and 
the extienie oast and southeast of Vsia, and his 
c\entful ^ 03 age home b} sea, ending in ]20o, has 
come doMU to om time, one of the most inlciesl- 
ing ^olnmGS in the Moild Finn Oi dene’s easteiu 
tmels in 1322-1.'130, as appioiniated b}* Sii John 
i\IandeMllc, moig published bcfoie 1371 

Colmubus kncM these mi itings, and the leading 
and le-rcading of them lind made him an enthusiast 
111 Polo’s book he had learned of IMaiigi and Fai 
Catha}', Mith then thousands of goigeons cities, the 
meanest finer tlum any then in Eiiiopc , of then 
aboimdmg mmes pouring forth lufinile Mcalth, 
theii noble livers, happy iiopnlations, cuiious aits, 
and benign goienimeut Polo had told him of 
Cambalu (Peking), Mintei lesidenco of the Gieat 
lOian, Kublai — Cambalu until its palaces of niai- 
ble, golden-ioofed, its gnaid of ten thousand sol- 
diers, its imperial stables containing five thousand 
elephants, its unnnmbeied army, navy, and inei- 
chant marine , of oxen huge as elephants , of richest 
spices, nuts large as melons, canes fifteen }nids 
long, siUcs, cambnes, and the choicest fui-s ; and of 
magic Cipango (Japan), island of pearls, ivlioso 
streets -weie iiaved with gold 
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OoltunlraB believed oil and it coopemted 
Tnth lufl mtenfl© and even bigoted religions iaith 
to kindle in bun an aU-consiuning ambition to 
roach tins distant £den by sea, that he might 
carry the Gospel to Uiose opulent heathen and 
partake their nnbounded temporal nohee in re- 
turn- Poor specimen of a saint as Oolumbna is 
noTT known to have been, he behoved himself 
divinely called to this grand enterprise, 

Ohnatopher Oolumbus, or Olmstobid Colon, as 
he always signed himself after he entered the ser 
vice of Spam, was bom m Genoa about 146C 
Little is certainly known of his early hie. His 
father woe a humble Trool-oaider The youth 
posaee&ed bnt a sorry education, spite of his few 
months at the UniverEity of Pavia. At the age of 
fomieen he became a auOor knoobng sbont the 
world in the roughest manner half the tim e prac- 
ticallT a pirate. In an all days sea fi^t once 
his ship took fire and he had to leap overboard 
but being a strong swimmer he swam, aided by an 
oar eight leagues to land. 

Prom 1470 to 1484 we find him in Portugal, the 
coimtiymoBt interested and engaged then in ocean 
going and discovery Here he must have known 
MaiW Behem, author of the famous globe, fin 
ished m 1492, whereon Asia is exhibited os reach- 
ing far into the some henm^here with Europe. 
Pnnoe Henry of Portugal earnestly patronized all 
schemes for exploration and discovery and the 
daughter Phihppa, of one of his captains, Perofr- 
trello OolumbuB mamed. IVith her ho hvod at 
Porto Santo m the Madoiros, where ho bocamo 
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familiar \\itli Coitco, lici sistei’s hiisbaud, also a 
disliiigiii‘-hod iMMgaloi. TIio islaiidois full) be- 
bo^cd m the cxi'^tcnce of lauds lu the Mcstom At- 
lantic winds had bi ought to them stiougo 

woods cmiousl} c•aT^ed, huge cauc-bivdccs Iilvc 
those of India dcscnbcd by Ptolciuj, peculiail}^ 
fashioned canoes, and corpses with skin of a hue 
unloiown to Euiopc oi ^Vfiica 

Eetiecting on these thiug>5, stiuhTiig reieslicUo’s 
and Coiieo’s chaits and acconnls of then ^o}agcs, 
conesponding with Toscanelli and othei saiaus, 
himself an adept m drawing maps and sca-chaits, 
for a time his occupation in Lisbon, ciuisiug hcie 
and theic, once far uorthwaid to Iceland, and 
talking with navigators from every Atlantic poit, 
Columbus became acquainted wn.th the best geo- 
graxihical science of his time 
This had cou-sinced him that India could be 
leached by saihng w’cstw^ard. The theoretical 
possibihty of so domg was of couisc admitted by 
all 11 ho held the eaith to be a sphere, but most 
regarded it inacticaUy im]iossiblc in the then con- 
dition of nangation, to sail the necessary distance 
Columbus considered the earth far smaller than 
was usually thought, a behef wdich we find hmted 
at so early as 1447, upon the famous 
monde of the Pitti Palace in Florence, wheieon 
Ern’o^ie ax»pears jirojected far round to the north- 
west Columbus seems to have viewed this ex- 
tension as a sort of yoke joinmg India to Scandi- 
navia by the north He 3 udged that Asia, or at 
least Cipango, stretched two-thnds of the way to 
Em ope, India being twice as near westivaid as 
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eGstrrardL Thirty ot forty daye he deemed Bnffi 
dent for making ik Toscanelh and Beliem au 
■well as he held ttua belief , he dared boldly to act 
upon it 

But to do so required resonroes. There ore m- 
dicotionfl that Ooltunbna at Bome time peiiaps 
more than onoe, urged hifl eoheme upon Genoa 
and Yenice If bo it wdb m ■vnim Nor can we 
teU whether ffuoh an attempt, if made, was earlier 
or later than hiB plea before the court of Portugal, 
for thiB cannot be dated- The latter woa probably 
m 1484u King John IL was impreesed, and re- 
ferred Oolombnaa scheme to a ooonml of hifl 
wiBeet advifleiB, who denounced it as TiHionary 
Hence in X486 or Oolnmbus proceeded to 
Spain to lay hia project before Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

On the way he stopped at o rroncaecan convent 
near Polos, begging bread for himself and Bon- 
The Superior Marahena, became intereeted m 
and so did one of the Pmsons — famo'Ufl na'vi 
gators of Paloe. The tmg and queen were at the 
tune holding court at Cordova, and thither Oo- 
lumbuB "went, fortiflod with a recommendation 
from Morohena. The monarchs were engroeaed 
in the final conquest of Omnoda, and Oolnmbus 
had to vrait throngli bii weary and heart-mci: 
finiTig yeais before royal attention ■wob turned to 
hia cause. It must have been during this dolav 
that ho despatched his brother Bartholomew to 
England ■with an appeal to Henry VIX Ohns- 
topher hnfi brought Alexander Gemldinua the 
pchplgr ai^d ft! an the Archbishop of Toledo to 
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espouse Ins mission, and finallj’-, at tlio latter’s 
mstancc, Fcidmaud, as John of Poitugal had done, 
■went so fai as to convene, at Salamanca, a coimcil 
of leputcd scholais to pass judgment upon Co- 
lumbus and his pioposilion 13} these, as b} the 
Portuguese, he iias declaied a misguided enthu- 
siast They ueio too much belimd the age eicn 
to admit the spheiical figmo of the cailh Ac- 
cording to Sciiptiue, they said, the eaith is flat, 
adding that it vas contiaiy to leason foi men to 
u'alk heads doumvaid, oi snow and ram to ascend, 
01 tiees to glow with then roots upward. 

The war for Gianada ended, Santaugel and 
otheis of his conveits at court seemed Columbus 
an interview with Isabella, but his demands seem- 
ing to her arrogant, ho was dismissed Nothmg 
daunted, the hero had started for Fiance, there 
to plead as he had pleaded m Poitugal and Spam 
already, when to his joy a messenger overtook him 
with orders to come once more before the queen. 

Fuller thought and argument had convmced this 
emment woman that the experiment mged by 
Columbus ought to be tiled, and a contract was 
soon concluded, by which, on condition that he 
should bear one-eighth the expense of the expedi- 
tion, the public chest of Castile was to fmnish the 
lemamder The story of the cioivn jewels havmg 
been pledged for this pmpose is now discredited. 
If such pledgmg occuned, it was eaiher, m prose- 
cuting the war with the Moors The whole sum 
needed for the voyage was about fifty thousand dol- 
lars Columbus was made admiial, also viceroy 
of whatever lands should be discovered, and ho was 
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to have ten per cent, of all tlie revennee from Bnoh 
lands. For lua oontnbutzon to the orrtfit he woe 
indebted to the Pinnonfl. 

This arrangement was made m April or May 
1499 and on the third of the next August after 
the utmost difficult m shipping crews for tlun sail 
into the sea of darkness, Oolumbns put out from 
Palos with one hundred and twenty men on three 
ships. Theee were the Santa Mana, the NiUa, and 
the Pmto. The largest, the Santa Mona, was of 
not over one htmdrod tons, having a deck length 
of srrty three feet, a keel of fifty-one feet, a draft 
of ten feet six inches and her mast head sixty 
feet above sea level She probablv bad four 
gnohora ^ith hemp cables. 

From Polos they first bore southward to the 
Canary Islands, into the track of the prevalent east 
winds, then headed west, for Oipongo, os Oolumbns 
supposed, but reallv toward the northem part of 
Flonda. "When o bktlo beyond what he regarded 
the longitude of Oipongo notioing the flight of 
birds to the sonthweet, be was induced to follow 
these whioh accident made his landfall occur at 
Gnonahani (Snn Salvador), in tho Bahamas, in 
stead of the Flonda coosi. 

Near midnight, between October Uth and 19th, 
Oolnmbns, being on the wotch desoned a light 
ahead About two odoc^ on the morning of 
the 12th the lookont on tiie Pmta dishnotly saw 
land through the moonlight. When it was day 
they went on shore. The 12th of October 1492, 
therefore woe the date on which for tho first 
time BO far os history attests with asstmmeo, a 
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Enropcnn foot pic'^socl the soil of tins continent 
Adding nine da-vs to tins to tianslato it into Isoav 
S tyle, dm 0 October 21&i as tlie da} ansi\ciing 
to that on ■\ibicli Cohunbns fii-st became sine that 
bis long toil and wntclnng had not boon in -vain 

The adiniml lla^ing failed to note its latitude 
and longitude, it is not known winch of the Ba- 
hamas was the San Sahadoi of Columbus, whcthoi 
Grand Tiu'k Island, Cat (the pioscnt San Sahadoi), 
Watling, Maiiguana, Acklin, oi Samana, though 
the last named well coiicsponds WTth his desciip- 
tiou. ]\Ir Justin Wmsoi, Iiow c^ or, and with him 
a majority of the latest ciitics, beho^es that Wat- 
hng’s Iskindwas the place Before leturinng to 
Spam, Columbus discovered Cuba, and also Ha} ti 
01 Espagnola (Hispaniola), on the latter of which 
islands ho built a fort 

In a second voyage, from Cadiz, 1493-1496, the 
great explorer disco%eied the Lesser Antilles and 
Jamaica In a third, 1498-1500, he came upon 
Trmidad and the mainland of South Amcnca, at 
the mouth of the Onnoco This was later by 
thirteen months and a week than the Cabots’ land- 
fall at Labrador or Nova Scotia, though a }eai be- 
fore Amengo Yespucci saw the coast of Brazil It 
was during this third absence that Columbus, hated 
as an Italian and for his undeniable greed, was 
superseded by BobadiUa, who sent him and his 
brother home m chains Soon free again, he sets 
off m 1502 upon a fourth ciiiise, m w'hich he 
reaches the coast of Honduras 

To the day of his death, however, the discoverer 
of America never suspected that he had brought to 
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light a nOTT contment Even during this his kst 
eipedition he momtamed that the coast he hod 
touched WBS that of h&tagi, contiguouB to Oathay 
and that nineteen days of travel overland mraid 
have taken him to the Ganges. HeamvedinSpam 
on Beptemher 12, 1504, and died at Segovia on 
May 20th of the next year His bones are be- 
lieved to rest in the cathedral at Santo Domingo, 
transported thither in 1541, the Oolnmbus-remauis 
tili recently at Havana being those of hia son 
Diega The latter under the belief that they Trer© 
the father s, Trere transferred to Genoa in 1887 
and deposited there on July 2d of that year ■with 
the utmost eodaeiagtioal pomp 
As Oolombus •was ignorant of having fotmd a 
new continent, so was he denied the honor of giv 
mg it a name, this falhng by accident, design, or 
careleesnees of truth, to Amerigo Vespucci, a na 
tive of Florenoa, whose aotir© years were spent in 
Spam and PortugaL Vespucci made three voy 
ages into the weetem seas. In the second, 1601, 
he Timtod the coast of Bmril, and pushed farther 
south than any navigator had yet done probably 
BO far as the Island of Booth Georgia, m latitnde 
54 Hih aooount of this voyage found its "way in- 
to prmt m 1604, at Augsburg, Germany, the first 
published narrative of any discovery of the Tnftin 
land. Although, as above noted it wna not the 
eeilieet discovery of the mam, it was widely re- 
garded such, and cansed Vespucci to be named 
for many years as the peer if not the grrperior of 
Oolumbus. The publication rnn throng many 
editions. That of Btrassburg 1605, meutioiiod 
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Yespucoi on its title-page as having discovered a 
new “ SonthemLand.” This is the eaihest known 
utterance hinting at the continental natuie of the 
new discovery, as separate from Asia, an idea 
which giew mto a conviction only after Magellan’s 
voyage, described m the next chapter. In 1507 
appeared at St Di4, near Strassbuig, a four -page 
pamphlet by one Lud, secretary to the Duke of 
Loname, describing Yespucci’s voyages and speak- 
mg of the Indians as the “ American race ” This 
pamphlet came out the same year m another form, 
as part of a book entitled “ Introduction to Cos- 
mography,” prepared by Martm WaldseemuUer, 
under the nom de plume of “ Hylacomylus ” In 
this book the new “ part of the world ” is distmctly 
called “The Land of Ameeious, oe Ameeioa” 
There is some evidence that Yespucci at least 
connived at the misappiehension which brought 
him his renown — as undeserved as it has become 
permanent — but this cannot be regarded as 
proved. 
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Afl VTQ have seen, Spam by no means deservee 
the entire credit of brmging the weatem contment 
to men b tnowledgo. Colnmbns himself was an 
It a l ian . So wna Maroo Polo his mspirer and 
Tc»canelh, his instmotor by whose chart he sailed 
bia ever memorable voyage. To Portugal os well 
Oolumbufl woe much indebted, despite his rebuff 
there Portugal then led the world in the art of 
navigation and m enthuHiaem for discovery Nor, 
probably would Ckflmnbufl have asked her aid m 
vam had she not previoody committed herself to 
the enterpriso of reaching Bidia eastward, a pur 
pose brilliantly fulfilled when, m 1498, Yosoo da 
Gama rounded the Gape of Good Hope and sailed 
to Oalicnt, on the coast of Malabar Already be- 
fore this Spam and Portugnl were nvnls m the 
Bearoh for new lands, and Pope Alexander "VX had 
had to be appealed to to fix their fields. By his 
bull of May 8 4, 1488 he ordained as the fleparnt 
mg line the mendinn passing throngh a pomt one 
hundred leagues west of the Asoree, whore Oo- 
InmbuB observed the noodle of his comjvxBS to 
point without deflection toward the north star 
Portugnl objeotmg to this boundary as oxclading 
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Iiei fiom tlie longitude of the newly found Indies, 
by the tieaty of Toidesillas, June 7, 1494, the two 
poweis, with the Pope’s assent, moved the Ime two 
hundied and seventy leagues still farther west 
At this time neither x^aity dreamed of the comjili- 
cations destmed subsequently to aiise m lefeience 
to the position of this meridian on the other side 
of the globe 

The meridian of the Toidesillas convention had 
been supposed still to give Spam all the American 
discoveries likely to be made, it bemg ascertained 
only latei that by it Portugal had obtamed a con- 
siderable part of the South Ameiican mainland 
Brazil, we know, was, till m 1822 it became mde- 
pendent, a Portuguese dependency. Spam, how- 
ever, letamed both groups of the Antilles with the 
entu’e mam about the Gulf of Mexico, and became 
the ear best great principality m the western world 

Before the death of Columbus, Spam had 
taken firm possession of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
St Bonungo, and she stood ready to seize any of 
the ad 30 inmg islands or lands so soon as gold, 
pearls, or aught else of value should be found there 
Cruises of discovery were made m every direction, 
first, mdeed, m Central and South America 

In 1506 de Sohs sailed along the eastern coast of 
Yucatan In 1513 the governor of a colony on 
the Isthmus of Barren, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 
from the top of a lofty mountam on the isthmus, 
saw what is now called the Pacific Ocean He 
designated it the South Sea, a name which it 
habitually bore till far mto the eighteenth centmy 
Piom this time the exploration and settlement of 
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the 'wostem oooat, both np and down, went on with 
bttle interruption but histoiy somewhat 

foreign to our theme, w© oonnot detail 

The same year, 1518, Pono© de Leon, an old 
Spanish soldier in the ware with the Moore, a com 
panion of ColumbuB m his second Tc^nge, and till 
now governor of Porto Bico began exploration to 
the northward- Leaving Porto Eioo with three 
ehipe, he landed on the ooaet of an unknown 
country, where he thought to find not only infinite 
gold but also the mooh-tolked-ebout fountain of 
perpetual youtln Hir landing occurred on Easter 
Sunday or Ptucita Florida^ March 27 1513 and 
so he named the countiy Flonda. The place was 
a few mUefl north of the prcfient town of Bi An* 
gustine. Exploring the coast around the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, he sailed among a 
group of lalandfl, which he demgnated the Tortu 
gas. Eetuming to Porto Bioo, he was appointed 
governor of the new ooimtry He made a second 
voyage was attacked the natives and mortally 
wounded and returned to Cuba to die, 

Juan de Gnjalva explored the south coast of the 
Gulf of Memoo from Tucaian toward the Panuco. 
Interest aUaohea to this enterprise mainly because 
the treasure whioh Gnjalva ooUeoted aroused the 
envy and greed of the future conqueror of Mexico, 
Hernando Oortox. 

In 1618 Yelasquex, governor of Cuba, sends 
Ckrttei westward, with eleven shipe and over six 
hundred men for the purpoee of exploration Ho 
landed at Tabasco thonco procoodod to the Island 
of San Juan de Ulda, noorly opposite Toro Crux, 
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A\licie lie lecohcd niGbSciigcis ami gifts fiom llic 
Empeioi Monlczimin Oidcicd to k'a^e llio coun- 
try, lie destioycd Ins shijis and niaithcd dnoctly 
upon the capilul He seized iMontezinua and hold 
Lim as a hostage foi the peaceable conduct of Ins 
subjects The Mexicans took up aims, 
defeated again and again b^ the Spiuiuiids. I\Ion- 
tezuma became a lass.il of the Spanish cionn, and 
covenanted to pay annual tubule. Attempting to 
leconcile his people to this agi cement he uas 
hunseK assailed and voimded, and, lefusing all 
nourishment, soon aftei died AVith le-enfoi ce- 
ments, Coitez completed the conquest of the coun- 
try, and Mexico became a pioAincc of Spam. 

Yasquez de Ayllon, one of the auditois of the 
Island of Santo Domingo, sent tuo sliqis fiom tliat 
island to the Bahamas for Indians to bo sold as 
slaves. Diiven fiom then* course by the uind, 
they at length reached the shore of South Caio- 
lina, at the mouth of the Wateiee Kner, uhicli 
they named the Jordan, callmg the countiy Chi- 
coia Though kmdly treated by the natives, the 
ruthless adventmei-s earned array some seventy of 
these One ship rvas lost, and most of the cap- 
tives on the others died dunng the voyage Yas- 
quez was, by the Empeioi, Chailes Y , King of 
Spam, made govemoi of this new piowiuco, and 
agam set sail to take possession But the natives, 
m revenge for the cruel treatment which they had 
previously 'received, made afmaous attack upon the 
mvadeis The few suivivors of the slaughter re- 
turned to Santo Domingo, and the expedition was 
abandoned. These voyages were m 1620 and 1626. 
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In connection "with the subject of Spamsli voy 
ogee, a passing noUoe sliould be giTsn to on e , ■who 
thongh not of Sponiflh birth, yet did much to fur 
ther the progrees of discovery on the port of hia 
adopted country Kagellon was a Portuguese nav 
igator who had been a child when Oolnmbus came 
book in triumph from the West Indies. Eefusod 
oonsidoration from Kmg Emmanuel, of Portugal, 
for o wound received under lus flag doling the war 
ngomst Morocco he renounced his native land and 
offered hiB semcea to the sagaoions Ohailes Y , of 
Spam who gladly accepted them. With a magnifi- 
cent fleet, Magellan, in 1619 set sail from Seville, 
chonahing Oolnmbus a bold purpose which no one 
had yet reahned, of reaching the East Indies by a 
wes t w a rd voyage After touching at the Oanonee, 
he explored the coast of South America, pnasod 
through the strait now called by hia name, dis- 
covered the Ladrone Islands, and ohnstened the 
circunqaoeut ocean the Paafia 
The iBnetnoufl navigator now sailed for the 
Phihppine Islands so named from Phihp son of 
Oharles Y., who succeeded that monarch as Pbilrp 
H. By the Tordedllas division above deeonbed 
the islands were properly in the Portngueao hemi 
sphere, bnt on the eorhest mape, made by Span 
lords, thev were placed twen^ fire degrees too far 
east, and this mroumstanco whether occidental or 
designed, has preserved them to Bpam even to tho 
preeent time. At the Phflippino Iijlanda Magellan 
was killed in an affiray with tho natives. One of 
his ahif« the Yiotona, otter sailing around tho 
Cape of Good Hope, amvod in Spam having been 
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the liret to circ^lmnfl^^g^^te the globe The voyage 
had taken thieo years and h\ont 3 -eight daj's. 

The disastions failiuo of the expedition of Vas- 
qnez de Ayllon to Floiida did not discomagc at- 
tempts on the pait of otheis m the same direction. 
Yelasqiiez, go\omor of Cuba, jealous of the suc- 
cess of Cortez m Mexico, had sent Paniphilo de 
Narvaez to ancst him In this attempt Nanaez 
had been defeated and taken piisonoi Unde- 
tened by this faihno he had solicited and icceived 
of Charles V. the position of govcinoi over FIoi- 
ida, .1 tenitor}' at that time embiacing the whole 
southern pait of Aihat is now the United States, 
and leachmg from Capo Sable to the Panuco, or 
Elver of Palms, in Mexico. With three himdied 
men he, in 1528, landed near Appalachee Bay, and 
maiched inland vith the hope of opening a coim- 
try rich and populous Bitteily was he disap- 
pointed Swamps and forests, wi etched wigwams 
with their squalid inmates eveiyvdiere met his 
view, but no gold was to be foimd Discouraged, 
he and his followers returned to the coast, where 
almost supeihuman toil and skill enabled them to 
build five boats, in which they hoped to woik 
westward to the Spamsh settlements Embarking, 
they stole cautiously along the coast foi some dis- 
tance, but were at last driven by a stoim upon 
an island, perhaps Galveston, perhaps Santa Eosa, 
where Narvaez and most of his men perished 
Pour of his followers survived to cioss Texas to 
the Gulf of California and reach the town of San 
Miguel on the west coast of Mexico Heie they 
found their countrymen, searching as usual foi 
2 
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pearifl, gold, and elavee, and by their help they 
made a speedy retnm to Spam, heroes of os re- 
marfceble an adyentnro as history records. These 
Tmfortunatee TTere the first EnropeanB to nsit Now 
hlenoo Their narrative led to the exploration 
of that oonntry by Ooronodo and others, and to 
the difloorenea of Cortea in lAiwer Oehlomia. 

Ferdinand de Soto eager to rival the exploits of 
Oorteas m hlexioo, and of his former commander, 
Puarro, in Peru, offered to conquer Florida at 
hiB oTm expense. Appointed governor-general of 
Florida and of Onbo, ho sailed with seven largo 
and three grrmTl vesaelB. From Eepintn Santo Bay 
he, in 1639 marched with set hundred men into 
the ou im lr y of the Appalachians and discovered 
the harbor of Pensacola. After wintering at Appa- 
laohee he set out mto the mtenor said to abamd 
m gold and Bibrer Penetrating northeasterly as for 
os the Savannah, he found only copper and mica. 
From here he morohed first northwest into north 
em central Georgia, then soothweet into Alabama. 
A battle was fought with the natives at Mavila, 
or Mobfle in which the Spaniards suffered senoufl 
loss. Ships that he had ordered arrived at Pen 
saoolo, but de Soto determined not to embaric xm 
tn. Bucoess should have crowned his efforts. Ho 
turned back into the mtenor mto the country of 
the Ohiotasaws, marched diagonally over the 
present State of lliBsissippi to its northwest 
comer and crossed the Mississippi Ilivor near 
the lowest Chickasaw Bluff From this point the 
general direction of Iho Spanish progress was 
southwest, through what is now Arkansas, past 
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tlie sito of Liltlo Pioclc, till at last a iivcr •\\liich 
seems to lla^c boon the Wasliit.i was leached 
Down this stieara do Soto and his decimated force 
floated — two Inmdied and fift}" of his men had 
succumbed to the haidships and penis of his 
maich — aniMiig at the junction of the Itcd with 
the Mississippi Ki\cr on Sunday, April 17, 1512 
At this point de Soto sickened and died, timniig 
ovei the command to Lius do Moscoso Biuy- 
lug then late leadci’s corpse at night deep m the 
bosom of the great ri\ er, and coustnictmg them- 
selves boats, the sumvoi-s of this lU-fated expe- 
dition, now reduced to three bundled and seventy- 
two persons, made the best of then w'a^' down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf, and along its coast, finally 
reaching the Spamsh town near the mouth of the 
Panuco in Mexico 

Thus no settlement had as yet been made in 
Florida by the Spanish The fii'st occupation 
destmed to be permanent was brought about 
through religious jealousy inspiied by the estab- 
lishment of a French Protestant (Huguenot) colony 
in the territory Ribault, a French captam com- 
missioned by Charles IX , was put m command of 
an expedition by that famous Huguenot, Admnal 
Coligny, and landed on the coast of Florida, at 
the mouth of the St John’s, which he called the 
River of May This was in 1662 The name Caro- 
lina, which that section still bears, was given to a 
fort at Port Royal, oi St. Helena Ribault re- 
turned to Prance, wheie civil war was then lagmg 
between the Catholics and the Protestants oi 
Huguenots His colony, waitmg for promised aid 
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and fooliflUy mVing no attempt to oulfavai© the 
BOiI, Boon longmflhed. Diflsensionfl arose, and an 
effort was mode to return home. Famine haTing 
earned off the greater number the colony came to 
on end. In 156i Ooligny sent out LaudomuSre, 
who built another fort, also named Carolina, on 
the BiTer of May A gnm miafortunes gathered 
thickly about the settlerB, when Bibault amyed 
bringing suppliee. 

But Spam oloimed this temtory and Pedro 
Melendes, a Spanish soldier was m 1666 sent by 
Philip IL to conquer it from the French, doubly 
deteeted as ProteetontB. He landed in the harbor 
and at the mouth of the nyer to both of which 
he gaye the name SL Angustme Melendez lost 
no tune m attacking Fort Carolina, which ho 
surprised, putting the garrison mermlesaly to the 
sword, destruction of the French colony was 
soon after ayenged by Hominio de Gourgues, who 
pn-ilpd from France to pumsh the enemies of his 
country Having oocomphshed his purpose by 
the slaughter of the Spanish gamson he returned 
home, but the French Protestants made no further 
effort to colonize Flondo. 

Spam claimed the land by right of discorery, 
but, although mamtaming the feeble settlement at 
SL Augustme, did next to nothing after this to ex 
plore or arilize this portion of America. The na 
tion that had sent out ColombuB was not desbned to 
bo permanently the great power of the Kow World 
The hap of first landing upon the Antillos, and 
also the warm climate and the peaceable nature of 
the aborigines lod Spain to fix her aettloments in 
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latitudes tliat were too low foi tlie best bealth and 
tlie gieatest energy. Most of tlie settleis weie of 
a wietcbed class, criminals and adventuieis, and 
they soon mixed largely mtb tbe natives Siiam 
berself gieatly lacked m vigor, paitly from nation- 
al causes, paitly fiom those obscure geneial causes 
which even to this day keep Latm Em ope in mili- 
tary powei and pohtical accomplishments infenoi 
to Teutomc oi Germanic Em ope 

Moieovei, the Spaniards found their first Amer- 
ican conquests too easy and the rewards of these 
too great This prevented all thought of develop- 
mg the country through mdustiy, concentiatmg 
expectation solely upon waitmg fortunes, to be had 
fiom the natives by the swoid or through forced 
labor m mines Then treatment of the abongmes 
was nothing shoit of diabolical Well has it been 
said “ The Spamards had sown desolation, havoc, 
and misery in and aiound then track They had 
depopulated some of the best peopled of the isl- 
ands and renewed them with victims deported 
fiom others. They had inflicted upon hundreds 
of thousands of the natives all the forms and 
agomes of fiendish cruelty, driving them to self- 
starvation and smcide, as a way of meicy and re- 
lease from an utteily wretched existence. They 
had come to be viewed by their victims as fiends 
of hate, mahgmty, and all dark and cruel despera- 
tion and mercilessness in passion The hell which 
they denounced upon then victims was shorn of its 
worst tenor by the assmance that these tormen- 
tors were not to be there Las Casas, the noble 
missionary, the true soldiei of the cross, and the 
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few pnestB and monka wlio sympatliized with tinn, 
m TBiii protested against these omelties 

To all these causes we must add the narrow cjo- 
lomal policy of Spam, Imitatmg Yemce and an 
aeat Carthage instead of Greece she held her 
dependencies under the straiteet semtude to her 
self as conquered proymoes, represaing aH pohtical 
or oonunerdal mdependence. A inmilar reetno- 
tive policy, indeed, hampered the colonies of other 
nabons, hut it was nowhere else so irrational or 
blightmg as m Spanish America. 
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EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION DA THE ERENCH ;AND 

THE ENGLISU 

Hopt tlio Frcucli fought for foothold lu Floiida 
and ^\elc routed by the Spaniaids has jusi been 
related So early as 1501, and possibly much 
earlier, before C.ibot or Columbus, French sailors 
■^eio familiar ^vlth the fisheries of Newfoundland. 
To the Isle of Capo Breton they gave its name in 
remembrance of them own Brittany The atten- 
tion of the French Government was thus early di- 
rected tow ard iVmeiica, and it at length determined 
to share in the now' discoveries along rvith the 
Spanish and the Enghsh 

In 1524 YeiTazano, a Florentine navigator, w'as 
sent by Francis I on a voyage of discovery to 
the New' "World Sighting the shores of America 
near the present Wilmington, North Carolina, 
he explored the coast of New' Jersey, touched land 
near New' York Bay, and anchored a few' days 
m the harbor of NewTport In this vicmitj' he 
came upon an island, w'hich w'as probably Block 
Island Sailing from here along the coast as far 
north as Newfoundland, he named this vast terri- 
tory New' Fiance 

In 1634 Cartier, a noted voyager of St Malo, 
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coasted along the north of Ne’wfoimdland, passed 
tlirongh the Straits of Belle Isle into the water now 
known as St Lawrence Gnlf, and into the month 
of the Bt Lawrence Biver Erecting a does, ho 
took possession of the shores m the name of the 
king of Prance 

In the following year he mode a second voyage 
going np aa for as the month of a small nver 
•which the year before he had named St John a. 
He called the watera the Boy of St Xiawrence. As- 
cending this, he came to a settlement of the natiTes 
near a certain lull, which he called Moni Boyal 
now modified into MontreaL” Oortier retnmed 
to Prance in 1636 only a few of his men having 
Eurnred the winter 

In 1640 Lord Eobarval fitted ont a fleet, with 
OartieT os snbordmate Oartier Bailed at once — 
hifl third voyage — Eoherval following the nett 
year A fort was bnilt near the present site of 
Quebec. Boberval and Cartier diaagreed and re- 
turned to Prance leaving the real foundation of 
Quebec to be laid by Champlain much later 

In 1604 Be Monte omved on the coast of Kova 
Beotia and erected a fort at the month of the Sh 
Cron, New Brunswick. He also made a sottlomont 
on the shore of the present harbor of Annapolia 
TiTiTn-kTig BoTi ‘Boyei, taid the country osonnd vt 
Af'nJia. Do Monte is famous largely because under 
him the Sienr de Champlain, the real father of 
French colonitation in Amenca, began hia lUostn 
ons career He had entered the SL Ijawronco in 
1008 In 1G08 ho founded Quebec, the first per 
manent colony of Now France. The next year ho 
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o\ploio(l tlu' I’lko whicli jitMiH'timlos Ins ii’uno ]n 
l()]o ho saw 3>nko ITinon. LoOuon, Iho Fiancis- 
o.ni, piccoding linn in ilus onl} li) ii few ila>s 
Filed willi aidoi foi disctnoi\, Cli.nnpknn joined 
the Unions in an attack upon (ho Foijuois 'J’lns 
led him into what is now Few Yoik Stale, but 
whethci tlie Indian camp lns{ attacked bj liim was 
on Oiiondaj^a oi on (kinandaigua Lake is still in 
debate Tlicsc weie but the bcgmniiig of Cham- 
plain's tnncls, In which iiianj, othci Fienchmcn, 
some ns ini‘?sionaiieb, some as tiadeis, woie in- 
spiicd to piess far out into the then unknown 
"W'est "We shall lesumc the iiaimtno in Chap- 
tei Xll. of the next peiiod Champlain died at 
Quebec in 1G35 

Tmn back now to Columbus’s lime England, 
destmed to doiiimato the continent of Koith Aniei- 
ica, was also practical!}' the dlsco^elOl of the same 
On St John’s day, June 2i, 1197, thiitccu mouths 
and a week bcfoie Columbus saw South Amciica, 
John Cabot, a Yonetiau m the sernco of Eang 
Henry A ll , fiom the dock of the good ship Mat- 
thew, of Biistol, desciicd land somewlieio on tho 
coast eithei of Labradoi oi of Nova Scotia Cabot, 
of coui’se, supxioscd this^n ima visia of his to belong 
to Asia, and expected to leach Cipango next voy- 
age So late as 1543 Jean Allefonsce, on leaching 
New England, took it foi the boidei of Taitary 
Andid Thevet, in 1515, in a pietended voyage to 
Marne, xdaces Cape Bieton on the w'est coast of 
Asia This confusion piobably explains tho tiadi- 
tion of Norumbega as a gieat city, and of other 
populous and wealthy cities m the newly found 
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land- Men tranaf erred ideas of Eastern to 
tins Amencan shore. 

The snbeequent jeer Cabot made a seoand T 07 
age inspecting the Amenam coast northTrard till 
loebeargs were met, Bonth\rard to the vicnuty of 
Albemarle Botmd. Poesiblj m his first eipedi 
tion, probably m the second, John Oabot -was ao- 
oompanied by his more famons son, Sebaatian. 
For many years after the Cabots England made 
httle effort to explore the New “World. Henry “VXL 
was a Oatholio. He therefore submitted to the 
Pope B bull which gave America to Spain. Henry 
Vfl I. had married Catherine of Aragon. Ho si 
lowed Ferdinand, her father to empby the still 
and danng of Sebastian Oabot m behalf of Spam. 
It was reflerred for the splendid reign of Elimbeth 
to show what English ocmrage and endnrance could 
acoomphah m ext^drng England s power 

Tiibo those before him, Martin Frobisher was in 
earnest to find the northwest passage, m whose 
existence all nangatoTB then fuHy believed. Like 
Columbus, he Tandy sought fnends to md him. 
At last after he had wailed fifteen years in vain 
Dudley the Eari of Wnrwiok, hdpod him to an 
outfit. Hig httle fleet embraced the Gtibnol, of 
thirty five tons, the Miohaol of thir^ and a pin- 
nace of ten. As it swept to sea post Greenwich, 
the Queen wared her hand m token of good wifl. 
f^rimg northward near the Shetland laloa, Fro- 
bisher passed the souUioni shore of Greenland and 
came in sight of Labrador 167G 

He effected a landing at Hall s Island, at the 
mouth of the bay now called by his name bat 
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^\hlcll lie (liouglil to bo u Blinifjliis (bsco^oly ibus 
j^liongllioniiig Ins boliof in ilio possibility of icacli- 
ing Asia bi, this Mostwaul coiiim> Ho sailed up 
the ba^ as fai as Hulolier's Island, a\1ioic C'so of 
his men \\eio tahon piisonei*s b} ilie natnes All 
ellbit to loscuo thoni Mas made, but to nojiiiqioso 
Among the ciiiiosities Mhieh ho bi might homo Mas 
a piece of stone, oi black oio, mIiu h ga\o use to the 
belief that gold Mas to be found in this hom oonnti} 

-V .second and larg<n o\j)edition skilled in 3577 
The Queen gaAO £1,000 and lent the io_>al shi]) 
Aid, of Imo liundicd tons The Gabiicl and the 
Michael of the foimei 3 'cai moio again made 
leady, besides smallci craft O’his ^ovago Mas 
to seek gold laihcr than to disco\cr the noilh- 
Most passage The fleet set sail May 27ih, and on 
J 11 I 3 ’ 18th al^^od off Hoith Foi eland, 01 Hall’s 
Island, so named foi the man mIio had bi ought 
aM a}* the piece of black caith Seaich Mas made 
for this metal, supposed to be so -lalnablo, and 
laige quantities m eie found The fleet sailed back 
to England Mutli a hca-c} caigo of it. 

In lo78 a thud and the last voj^ago Mas made to 
this legion, to Mhich the name mcla incor/mia M'as 
given Tmo laige ships mcic fiimished by the 
Queen, and these M'eie accompanied by thnteen 
smallei ones 

It was noM^ the puiposo to found a colony The 
expedition sot sail May 31st, going thiough the 
Enghsh Channel, and leaching the coast of Gieen- 
land June 21st Fiobishoi and a few of his sailois 
lauded wheio, jieihaps, M'lute men had nevei tiod- 
den before As he came noai the bay he was 
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driven south by stormy weather and entered, not 
knowing hia whereabonte the waters of Hudson s 
Straits, wluoh he traTersed a distance of suty 
jmlefi. He succeeded at length in retracing his 
course, and anchored on the southern shore of 
Frobishers Bay, in the Countess of ‘Warwick s 
Sound But the desire for gold, the bleak winds, 
barren shores, and drifting icebeigs all combined 
to dispel the hopes of making a successful settle- 
ment, and the adventurera turned their faces home- 
ward, carrying once more a cargo of ore, which 
proTod like the first, to be of no value whatever 
Almost three hundred years later Oaptam Hall, 
the Amencan explorer naited the Countess s Island 
and Sound. Among the Eskunos, from 1860 to 
1862, he learned the tradiban of Frobasher s tis- 
ita, which had been preserved and handed down. 
They knew the numbiar of ships , they spoke of the 
three times that white "men had come how five of 
these strangers had been token captive and how- 
after remaining through the winter they had boon 
allowed to btdld a boat, and to launch themselves 
upon the loy seas, nover to be heard of moro. 
Captain Hall was shown many rohcs of Frobisher s 
voyages, some of which he sent to the Hoyol Geo- 
graphical Society of London a port to the Smith 
soman Institute at IToahiiigton. The small Eng 
bfib house of lime and stone on this Island was 
still standing in good condition and there was also 
a trench where they had built their ill fated boat 
A contemporary of Frobisher Sir Francis Drake, 
also entertained the idea of jnoking the northwest 
passage. "Whilo engaged in priTatooring or piratical 
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c\pC(lition'^ tho Spnni^li, Duilcc landed on 

tbc I'^tlinnib of Panama, san the Pacilie foi ilie liihl 
iimo, and dot Cl mined to entci il b} the Stiaits of 
Magellan In IdJ? lie made Ins na} (liiongli llie 
stiaits, plundeiod the Spam'^li along the coast of 
Clnli and Poin, and ‘'ailed as fai noitli as the IStli 
paiallol, 01 Oiegon, calling the conntn Now Al- 
bion ytooiing liomewaid by tlio Cape of Good 
Hope, he aimed at Phinonth, his slailing-point, 
111 I 08 O liaMiig been absent about tno 'vcai'band 
ten months 

Thomas Ca\(’ndish had been nith Giennllc in 
the ^oyngc of loS5 to Yiigima Fiobishci’s at- 
tempts inspned him nith the ambition of (ho ago 
In loSG ho, too, sailed thiongh the Stiaits of Magel- 
lan, binning and phiudciing Spanish ships, loiind- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope, and icachcd Pl;\ month 
in 1 j 88 , haMng boon gone about two 3 "ears and 
fifty days 

These half-piiatical attempts agauist Spam led 
contmnall^’ into Amoncan watois, till the notion of 
foimmg a peimaneut outpost heie as base for such 
adventiiies suggested to Sn Humphicy Gilbcit the 
plan, yhich ho failed to leahzo, of founding an 
Aaneiican settlement Gilbeit ^'lsited oui shores 
m 1579, and again in 1583, but was lost on his le- 
tum fiom the latter voyage 

In 1584 Sii Walter Raleigh sent two captains, 
Amidas and Bailow, to inspect the coast oil what 
is now North Carolma They lepoited so favor- 
ably that he began, next year, a colony on Roan- 
oke Island England was now a Piotestant land, 
and no longer heeded Spanish claims to the trans- 
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Btlantao coatmentj save so far oa actual BettletDents 
had been made. 

Sir Eichord GrenTiUe commanded tins expedi 
tion, but -wa* to return on Bceing the one hundred 
and eight ooloniBta xrho accompanied him well ee- 
tabliahed. Queen Mixabeth gaTe the name Via 
GiKiA, to the new^ country r>rate tending home^ 
■^rard from one of hifl luidfi on the Spanish coast in 
1586 offered the aettlere snppliee, but fimlmg them 
■wholly diacouraged, he earned them back to Eng 
land. 

Determined to plant on agncultural conmmmty 
Raleigh next tune 1587 sent men with their fam 
dies. A daughter to one of these named Dare 
was the first child of Eugliah parent® born in Amer 
ica. Becoming destitute the colony despatched 
it® goT&moT home for supplies. He returned to 
find the settlement deserted and no tidings as to 
the fate of the poor oolonists bafe ever been heard 
from that day to our own The TomestoTTO Bcttlers 
mentioned in the next chapter found among their 
Tndifm neighbors a boy whose ■whitiBh complexion 
and Tvavy hair induced the interesting suspimon 
that he was descended from some one of these lost 
colonists of Roanoke 

Thus Six ‘Walters entorpTise had to he aban 
doned- In the X40 000 spent upon it his means 
were exhausted. Besides, England wa.s now at 
war with Spam, and the ontiro energies of the nn 
tion •WOT© in requisition for the overthrow of the 
Spanish Armada. 
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THE riAXTINT. OP VIHCIXTA 

We lia\ c ii6a\ aim cd at tho roa ciitoontli ccntiii a* 
lu 160G Kiug James I issued tlie lii-^fc Englisli colo- 
nial cbaitor- It cieated a fiist and a second Vii- 
gima Company, tlic one baMug its centie in Lon- 
don, and coming to bo knoAin as tlio Loudon 
Company , tbo other made up of Bristol, Exctoi, 
and Ptymouth men, and gradual^ taking the title 
of tlio Plymouth Company This lattei company, 
the second, oi Pl}*mouth Company, authoiized to 
plant betAAeeu 38° and 45° noith, clTcctcd a settle- 
ment 111 1607 at the mouth of the Kennebec BiA'er 
Little came of it but suffeiing, the colonists, aftei 
a seveic AAnutei, retuimng to England 

A colony of one hundred and five jilanteis sent 
out b}’' the fiist 01 London Company, proceeded, 
also m 1607, to Chesapeake Bay, entei'ing Janies 
BiYei, to AA'hich they indeed gaA'e this name, and 
planted upon its banlcs JamestoAAoi, the first per- 
manent English colony on the continent This 
London Company consisted of a council in Eng- 
land, appointed by the king, having the poAver to 
name the members of a local coimcil Avhich Aims to 
govein the colony, the colonists themselves havmg 
no voice. 
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It IS well known that the very earliest popnlahon 
of the Old Dominion vroa not of the highest but 
predominantly idle and thnftleea. Vagabonds a nd 
homeleafl chUdron picked up m the streete of Lon 
don, afl well as Borne oonviots, ■were sent to the 
colony from England to be indented as Bermnts, 
permanently or for a term of years. Persons of the 
better csloas to be sure came aa ■well, and the qual 
ity of the popnlatioa, on the whole, improved year 
by year Settlement here followed a centrifugal 
tendency except as this was repressed by fear of 
the Indians. In 1616 the Apartments of Viiginia 
were Hennco, up the James above the Appomattox 
mouth, West and Shirley Hundreds, Jamestown 
Kiquoton, and King’s Gift on the coast near Oape 
Oharlee— a "wide reach of temtory to be covered by 
a total population of only three hundred and fifty 
A httle eii>ortmg was immediately begun. Bo 
early ns May 20 1608 Jamestown sent to Eng 
land a ship laden ■with iron ore saasafras, cedar 
poets, and ■walnut boards. Another followed on 
June 2d, ■with a cargo oil of cedar -wood- This 
Year or the next, small quantities of pitch, tar 
and gloae -were sent. From 1019 tobacco was ao 
common os to be the currency About 1050 it wns 
hugely exported, a mill ion juid a half pounds, on 
the average yeariy The figure had nson to twelve 
mUbon pounA by 1070 At the middle of the 
century com, wheat, nco hemp flax, ami fiffoon 
vanebos of frmt ns •well ns oxccUont 'Wino ■wore 
produced- A ■wind mill ■was set up about 1C20 
the first in Amonca. It stood nt Falling Crook on 
the Jamee Eivor Hio pioneer iron ivorks on 
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the continent ^^ole in ihi‘' colony, Inuhn^; fiom 
ahont the date last named Commnint}' of piop- 
city pre\ ailed at .Tamest oimi in all the eailiest 
ycai*s, as it did at ri\ mouth .Vfter the e\ont 
noted by .John Holfo “about the last of August 
[IGIO] came in a ITutch man of ^^ane that sold us 
twent} Isegais, slaioi^ uas a continual and in- 
ci easing curse, as is attested b> the laus conceiu- 
ing sla^es It encoiu'iiged indolence and saiagei'^ 
of habit and natuic Yiiginnm shnes, hoA\c\ci, 
were bettei ticatcd than those fail her south 
They ueic tolciably clothed, fed, and housed. 

Thcio was in Viigima little of that healthful 
social and political contact which did so much to 
develop cmlization at the Noidh Of town life 
thcie was iii-actically nothing. E%cn so late as 
1716 .lamestowu had only a Sony half-dozen 
stnictuies, two of which wcie cluu'ch and couit- 
hoiise Eifteen years latoi Fiedeiiclvsbuig had, 
besides the manor house of Colonel Willis and its 
belongings, only a store, a tailoi shop, a black- 
smith shop, a ta\cni oi “oidinaiy,” and a coffee- 
house Pvichmoud and Petei'sbmg still existed 
only on papei, and if we come down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Williarasbmg, the cap- 
ital of the xn evince, was nothing but a stiagghng 
village of two hundred houses, wuthout a single 
paved street Only the College and the goveinoi’s 
“palace” were of buck The county-seats were 
mostly mere glades in the woods containing each 
its court-house, prison, w'hixiping-jiost, jnlloiy, and 
ducking-stool, besides the -wretched tavern wheie 
coui’t and attendants put uj), and jiossibly a church 
8 
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Hardahipe and difisenfiions marked tte -whole early 
hiBtoiy of thifl infant state. At one tune only forty 
settlers remained alive, at another meal and "walor 
were the sole diet Hoping for instant nches in 
gold poor gentlemen and vagabonds had come, too 
mnoh to the exclusion of mechanics and laborers. 
For relief from the turbulence and external don 
gers of this period, the eolony owed mnoh to Oap- 
tain John Smith who after all allowance for his 
boaatmg, oertamly di^laved great oonroge and 
energy in emergenmee. He, too it was who did 
most to explore the country up the James and 
upon Ohesapeake Bay 

A new charter was granted in 1G09, the connoil 
in England being now appointed by the stockhold 
ers instead of the king, and the goremor of the 
colony being named by this connoiL Ix>rd Dela- 
■ware was made Governor and Oaptom-Oenerol of 
Yirginio, and many more colonists sent ont By a 
wreck of two of the veesels there was delay m the 
arrival of the newly chosen offioexs. Smith, then 
Percy, meantimo oontmned to exercase authority 
This ogam, was a cnboal period. Indians wore 
troublesome. Tillage havmg been neglected from 
the first, pronsiona became exhausted, and a orisiB 
long referred to os “ the starving time " ensued. 
The colony had actoaDy abandoned Jamestown 
and shipped for England when mot in James 
Hirer Ixinl Delaware, coming with relief. They 
at once returned, and on era of hope dawned 
This was in Juno 1010 One hundred and fifty 
new settlers accompanied Delaware Planting was 
ngorously prosecuted, the Indians placated, and 
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fnithi'i accc‘'‘'ioiis of jico])!^' fiiul cadlo bccuiocl 
fioin En^hiiul 

DolaM.uos hiK'f, iniKl s\\n> A\as •ih\a^s a bcno- 
dichon. in pleasing oontiasi llie bo\cii(u's of 
Dale and Aij^all, ■\\lio snccc'^snoly j^oAcinod aftoi 
In*^ dcpaiUiro Under I’lalo, death w.is the pen- 
alty foi ‘^Inngldciint^ cattlt', o\en one’s o\mi, except 
with the govoinorb Iea^e, also of expoiting goods 
%nthout pciinission A bakci giMng shoil \\ eight 
was to lose his eai*s, and on second lepctilion to 
snflci death A laimdiess jimloining linen Aias to 
be flogged Maihal lai\ alone pi o^ ailed, csen 
cajiital pnnishniciit Mas oidamed Mithont pny. 
Such aibitiaiy nile uas pcihajis iiecossaiy, so lau- 
less M eie the mass of the population It at any late 
had the excellent eflect of lousing the Yiiginians 
to political thought and to the asscition of then 
rights Li 1G12 a change took place in the Com- 
pany’s methods of governing its colon} The 
supenoi council uas abolished, its authont}’- tians- 
fened to the coipoiation as a -whole, -which met 
as an assembly to elect ofliceis and enact la-w's foi 
the colony The goveinment thus became moie 
demociatic in foim and spirit 

The yeai 1614 was distmgiushed by the mai- 
nage of Pocahontas, daughtei of the native chief, 
Po-w'hatan, to the English colonist Rolfe With 
him she -visited England, dying theie a few yeai-s 
latei The alliance secured the valuable fiiend- 
ship of Powhatan and his subjects — only till Pow- 
hatan’s death, however Thenceforth savage hos- 
tilities occurred at frequent intervals In 1622 
they were pecuhaily severe, ovei thiee bundled 
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eettlere losuig their hvee tltrcnigh them. Another 
outbreak took plaoe abbut 1650 this tune more 
gmokly suppreeaed. We shall see m a later chap- 
ter how Baoou s Bebelhon was occasioned by Ihd 
lan troubles. 

A* James L broke with Parliament, a majority 
of the Yligvaii\ shareholderB proved Liberals and 
they wrought with signal purpose and effect to re- 
alize their ideas m their colony To thm pohhoal 
oomplenon of the "Vugmia Oompanv not only 
Yirgmia iteaif bnt in a way all America is in 
debted for a start toward free institutionfl. Lonng 
the goyemarahip of George Yeardley was sum 
inoned on assembly of burgesses, consisting of two 
representatives elected by the inhabitants, from 
each of the eleven boroughs or distnots which the 
colony had by this tun© come to embrace. It met 
on June 80 1619 the eadieet legislative body m 
the New World. This was the dawn of another 
new era in the colony s history 

In 1622 amved Sir Thomas Wyatt bnnging a 
wntten constitution from the Company which con- 
firmed to the colony represeoitative government and 
trial by jury The assembly was given authority 
to make laws subject only to the Governor s veto. 
This enlargement of political nghts wns due to 
the growth of the Sontimeut of popular hberty lu 
England- In the meetings of the I/mdon Com 
pany debates were frequent and spirited between 
the court faction and the supxwrters of the politi 
cal nghts of the colonists. James L dissatisfied 
with the authonty which ho had himself granted 
appointed a commission to inquire into the Com 
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pam s m.nmgoniont, ami also into tlio eiicum- 
stauccs of llio colojn . A cliniigo m ns icconiinoiidcd, 
tlie conits cleeicleil as the king Misliotl, and ilic 
Company "was dis^ohod The coloin, mIiiIo btill 
allowed to gOA'crn itself b\ nicnii'^ of its popular 
as'^cnibh, was thus bioiiglit diiccih iindci the 
supeiMsion of tlioCiown Cliailes I, coming to 
tile tin one in 1G2.), ga%o heed to the atlaiis of tlio 
colon} Old} so fai as iiecossai} to seciiio for him- 
self the ]noGts of the tobacco ti.ide. It was 
doubtless owing to his luibiroicncc that the colo- 
ny continued to eu]Ov civil fieodom He again 
appointed Teaidley Goveinoi, a choice agieeablo 
to the xieople , aud in 1628, by asking that the as- 
sembly be called m oidoi to vote him a monopoly 
of the coveted tiade, he explicitly iccogmzed the 
legitimacy aud authoiity of that body 
Teaidley w as succeeded by HaiN c} , who leudoied 
himself uupopidai by defending in all land dis- 
putes the claims ansiug imdei io'\al giant against 
those based upon occupancy Difiiculties of this 
sort pervaded all colonial histoiy 
In 1639 "Wyatt held the office, succeeded in 1642 
by Berkeley, diumg wffiose admimstiatiou the 
colony attained its highest prosperity "V^ugiuiaus 
now" possessed constitutional rights aud privileges 
in even a lughei degree than Englishmen m the 
northern colonies The colomsts weie most loyal 
to the long, and w^ere let alone They were also 
attached to the Church of England, ever manifest- 
ing toward those of a different faith the spuit of 
mtoleiance characteristic of the age 

Durmg the civil wai m England, Vugmia, of 
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coniBe, Bided "Witli the kmg When Orom'well >iwd 
Qflsnmed the remfl of government he sent an expe- 
dition to require the submiflsion of the 00I0117 An 
agreement waa mode by "which the authonty of 
Parhament waa aolaio"wledged, while the colony in 
return was left "anmoleated in the management of 
ita own affairs. 
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rnxjiUM Axn plritax at tiil aoiitii 

Tin. Pilgrims mIio scillod Xc^^ England ^^olo 
Tndopcudciitb, pcculiai in then occlosuistical leiiet 
that the single cougicgalion of godly pci-^oiis, lioii- 
e^ei few 01 Iiumble, legnlnily organized foi Cliiisfc’s 
oik, IS of iiglit, I 33 ' diMuc appomtnicut, the highest 
ecclesiastical anthoni^ on eailh A chnich of 
this oidoi existed in London by I 0 G 8 , anothei, 
possibly 111010 than one, (he “ Bi oi\ uists,” b} 1580 
BanoMC and Gieein\ood began a thud 111 1588, 
which, its foundois being executed, "uent exiled to 
Anistcidam in 1503, subseqiientl}’ uniting inth the 
Piesbyteiians thoie Those chinches, though in- 
dependent, woic not stiictly deniociatic, like those 
next to bo named 

Soon aftei 1600 Jolm Smyth gathoied a chuich 
at Gainsboiough m Lmcolnshue, England, which 
persecution likewise diove to Amstoidam Heie 
Smyth seceded and founded a Baptist chuich, 
which, letuimng to London in 1611 01 1612, be- 
came the fiist chuich of its kmd known to have ex- 
isted m England Eiom Smyth’s chuich at Gains- 
boiough spiang one at Sciooby, m Nottingham- 
shire, and this, too, exiled like its parent, crossed 
to Holland, finding home in Leyden m 1607 and 
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1608 Of tViiH olurrot Jolm HobinBou was pastor 
and from its bosom came the Plymouth Oolony to 
New England. 

Tins little band set ont for Amenoa with a patent 
from the Yirginia Company according to James 
L fl charter of 1606 bat ootniUlv b^an here as 
labor-Bhare holders m a snb~corporation of a new 
organination the Plymouth Company, chartered m 
1620 lAOijohing m the Mayflower from Ply 
mouth, where they had paused m theix way hither 
from Ho llan d, they amved off the coast of Cape 
Cod in 1620, Deoember 11th, Old Style, December 
21st New Style, and began a settlement to which 
they guTe the name Plymouth. Before landing 
they bad formed thamselTea into a political body, 
agoveniment of the people with ^jnst and equal 
Jawa.” 

They based their civil authority upon this May 
flower compact, practicaUy ignoring Ln^and. 
Carver was the first governor Brodford the second. 
The colony was named Plymouth in memory of 
hoepitohties which its membcTS had received at 
Plymouth, England, the name havmg no connec- 
tion with the “ Plymouth " of the Plymouth Com 
pany The members of the Plymouth Company 
had none but a mercantile interest in the advent- 
ure, merely fitting out the colonists and boarmg 
the expense of the passage for all but the first On 
the other hand, the stock was not all returned in 
Eogland. Shares were ollotted to the Pilgrims os 
well, one to each emigrant with or without moans, 
and one for every XIO invested. 

Plymouth early mode a treaty with hlossasoit, 
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tlie ckief of tlie neiglibonng Wampanoags, tlie 
peace lasting ■with benign effects to both paities 
foi fifty y Cal’S, oi till the outbieak of Phihp’s Wai, 
discussed in a latei chaptei The fiist 'Wintei in 
Plymouth -was one of dieadful haidships, of fam- 
ine, disease and death, ■which spimg leliewed but 
m part Yet Plymouth giew, suiely if slo^wly It 
acquired rights on the Kennebec, on the Connecti- 
cut, at Cape Ann It ■R'as at first a pure democ- 
lacy, its laws all made m mass-meetmgs of the 
entue body of male inhabitants , noi ■was it till 
1639 that mciease of numbeis foiced lesort to the 
pimciple of lexnesentation In 1643 the popula- 
tion was about thiee thousand 

Between 1620 and 1630 theie were isolated set- 
tleis along the whole New England coast 'White, 
a mmistei horn Doichestei, England, founded a 
colony near Cape Ann, which lemoved to Salem in 
1626 The Plymouth Company gi anted them a 
patent, which Endicott, in chaige of moie emi- 
grants, bi ought ovei m 1628 It gave title to aU 
land between the Memmac and Ohailes Riveis, 
also to all ■withm thiee miles beyond each These 
men foimed the nucleus of the colony to which in 
1629 Charles I gi anted a loyal chartei, styhngthe 
piopnetois “ the Govemoi and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England ” Boston was 
made the capital Soon moie emigiants came, and 
Chailesto-wn was settled 

It was a momentous step when the government 
of this colony was tiansfened to New England 
Wmthiop was chosen govemoi, others of the Com- 
pany elected to mmoi offices, and they, with no fewer 
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than one thonsand new ooloniste, sailed for tins aide 
the Atlantio. In Maeeachnfldtts, therefore^ a trad 
mg oompeny did not as elsewhere bnt liter 
ally htcamt a political state. Unny of the 
ohnsettB men m contrast with those of Rymonth 
hod enjoyed high consideration at home. Tet 
democracy preTailed here too The Governor and 
hifl eighteen oaaistante were chosen by the freemen 
and were both l^ialatnre and conrt. As popnlation 
increased and scattered in towns these chose 
deputieB to represent them and a lower house ole- 
ment was added to the General Oonrt, though as- 
sistants and dapnties did not sit separately till 
1644. At this time Masaachnsetts had a popnla* 
tion of about 16 000 To all New England 21 200 
emigrants came between 1628 and 1643 the total 
white popnlatiOQ at the latieor date being abont 
24000 

So early as 1681 this colony decreed to admit 
none as freemen who wore not also church mom 
bers. Thns Ohnrch and State weo^ made one, the 
government a thoocmoy The Mossaohnsetts set- 
tlers, though in many things lees oitreme than the 
Pilgrims, were decided Pontans, sincere bnt for 
TTinl, precise narrow and very supcrstitiona. They 
did not, however on oomuig hither affect or wish 
to separate from the Ohnrch of England, earnestly 
as they deprecated retaining the sign of the cross 
in baptism, the snrplico marriage with nng and 
tnoohng at comimmion- Tet soon they in effect 
became Separatists as well na Pontans hnfldlng 
independent churches, like those at Plymouth, and 
repudiating episcopacy nttoriy 
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Mucli as these Piuitans piofessed and tiled to 
exalt leason m ceitam niatteis, in civil and lehg- 
lons affaus, wheie they took the Old Testament as 
affoidmg hteral and minute duections for all sorts 
of human actions foi all time, they could alloiv little 
libeity of opinion This was apparent when mto 
this theocratic state came Poger Williams, aftci- 
waid the foundei of Bhode Island Bom in Lon- 
don, England, about 1607, of good family, he was 
Xilaced by his patron. Coke, at the Charter House 
School Erom there he went to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1631 he arrived in Boston. 
Somewhat finical in his pohtical, moral, and le- 
hgious ideas, he found it impossible, having separ- 
ated fiom the Church of England, m which he had 
been reared, to harmonize here with those still 
favoring that communion At Salem he was in- 
vited by a httle company of separatists to become 
their teacher. Has views soon offended the au- 
thorities He declared that the long’s patent could 
confer no title to lands possessed by Indians He 
denied the light of magistrates to punish heresy, 
or to enforce attendance upon rehgious services. 
“ The magistrate’s power,” he said, “ extends only 
to the bodies, goods, and outward state of men ” 
Alaimed at his bold utterances, the General 
Court of Massachusetts, September 2, 1635, de- 
creed his bamshment for “new and dangerous opm- 
lons, agamst the authority of magistrates ” His 
fate was not, therefore, merely because of his re- 
ligious views The exile sought refuge at See- 
konk, but this being within the Plymouth jmis- 
diction, he, on Govemoi Winslow’s admomtion. 
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moved farther into the wildenieaB, Bettlmg at Proy 
idence. He pnrcliasod land of the nafavee, and, 
joined by others aet iqj a pure demooraov, insti 
tutmg as a part thereof the hvely e:q>eninent” 
for which ages had waited, of perfect liberty in 
matters of rchgionfl behel Not for the first tune 
in history, but more olearly earnestly and oonsist- 
ently than it had ever been done before, he mam 
tamed for every man the right of abeolnte freedom 
in matters of oonaoience, for all forms of faith equal 
toleration. 

Some fnendfl of Mr*. Anne Hntcbinson estab- 
hahed a colony on Aqmdneok, the Indian name for 
Khode Island. Wliliams went to England and 
secured from Parliament a patent which muted 
that plantation with his in one government. 
Charles IL s charter of 1G68 added ‘Warwick to 
the first two settiemontB, renewing and enlarging 
the patent, and giving freest scope for government 
nocordmg to Wnhams's idooa. Hrs. Hntchinson, 
a woman of rare intellect and eloquence, who 
maintained the right of private jndgment and pro- 
tended to an infallible inner li^t of revelation, 
woB, like 'Williams, a victim of Pnntnn mtolcr 
ance. She and her foUowera were banished, and 
some of them, rotnroing put to death IGfiiMiO 
She came to Prondonco, then went to Aqmdnock, 
where her husband died m 1042. She next settled 
near Hurl Gate, witlun the Ihitcb lumts whero 
herself and almost her entire family wore butch 
ored by the Indians in 1C43 

In 1093 the Hutch oicctoil a fort wboro Hart 
ford now is, bnt some English cmigranls from 
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PlMuouth Culoji>, in dofimicc' of a iliicatfiicd can- 
non.ul(', ‘tailed ji.ist .ind Imill a li.idnig-lionso at 
'\Vind''Oi, ^\]u'l(■'J joinod !»} colouisis, fioin about 
(bo's soon odt'ck'd a soliloinont 
('isfiold and Uailfoul woic jnoscntl^ fonndod In 
IGoO ilio Ph month Coinpain laid i^ianlod Connec- 
ticut to the Pill of "Waiwitk, mIio tinned it oici 
to Loid Piooko, Loid Sai-and-Seal, and othois 
Winllnop the Yonngei, son of Goieinoi Y inthiop, 
of Massachusetts, commissioned In tliesc last, built 
a foit at Sajbiook Till the cxpiiatiou of Ins com- 
- mission the toi\ ns immediately upon the Connecti- 
cut -neic under the goicinmcnt of j\rassaclmsctts 
Then population in lGd3 was thicc thousand A 
comentiou of these towns met at Ilaitfoid, Jan- 
uaiy li, 1G30, and foiiucd a constitution, like that 
of Massachusetts Bay, thoioughly icpublican in 
nature Connecticut bieathed a fieer spiiit than 
eithei Massachusetts oi New' Haien, being in this 
les^iect the peei of PI 3 month At Hai-tfoid Kogei 
MiUiams w as alw ajs w'cleome 

Meantime, in 1G38, haiung touched at Boston 
the yeai befoie, Davenjioit, Eaton, and othei’s 
fiom London began planting at New' Haven The 
Bible was adopted as then guide in both civil 
and leligions affau-s, and a government oigan- 
ized in w'liich only chuich inembeis could vote 01 
be elected to the Geneial Ooint The colony 
flourished, blanching out into seveial towms In 
1643 it nnmbeied twenty-five hundied inhabitants 
As eaily as 1622, Mason and Gorges were grant- 
ed land paitly in what is now Marne, partly m 
what IS now New Hamjishue , and m 1623 Dovei 
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and Portemonth 'were eettied "Wlieelwn^t, a 
brother in law of Mre. Hntolnnflon with others, 
purchased of the natiYee the sonthenat part of 
New Hampflhire between the hlemmac and the 
Piflcataqna, and m 1638 Exeter was founded- In 
the same year with ‘Wheelwright e purchase, Mason 
obtained from the oonnod of the Plymouth CJom 
pMiy a patent to this some section, and the tract 
was called New Hampehire. These conflicting 
claims paved the way for future oontroTeisiea and 
lawsuits. The settLera hare were not Puritans, nor 
were th^ obliged to be ohoroh members in order 
to be deputies or freemen 
The settlement of Marne goes back to 162C 
when the Plymouth Company granted lands there 
both to Alexander and to Qorg^ In 1630 Gorges 
secured a royal fiimrtAr to re-enforee his 
Large freedom, civil and religions, was allowed. 
For many years tiie Maine settlements wero wma]} 
and scattered, made up mostly of such os come to 
hunt and fish for a season only 
From 1643 to 1684 Massnohnsetta, Plymouth 
Oonnectaout, and New Haven formed a confedera 
taon under the style of the TJmted Oolouioa of New 
England. Marne, Providonce, and Rhode Island 
sought mombership bat wore refused ns being 
civilly and rehgiously out of harmony with the 
colonies named. OonnocUcrut, offousivo to the 
Hutch and exposed to hostihtios from thorn was 
the most earnest for the union while at the same 
time the most consorvatiTO ns to its form. It was 
ft loose looguo, Icaring oooh colony tndopcodeBt 
save as to war and jycacOf Indian oflirdrs, alliances 
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ami boumlaiics Quo'^tion'; poilainiii" to these 
A\eie to ho sotllcd h^ a commission of two dele- 
gates fiom eneli of flic foiu colonies, meeting 
early, ^otlng man by man, si\ out of the eight 
^otos beuig ncccssai A, to bind 
The confcdeiac} sofflod a bouudaiy di‘5pute be- 
t'\^cenXc^^ linen and Nom Nofhoiland in KJaO. 
It loccived and disbm.scd mone^^s, amounting 
some veal's to £000, foi the jnopagation of 
the gospel in Now England, sent oiei by the 
society vhich P.uliament incoi pointed foi that 
piiiposo in IGIO It vas also of moio oi less soi- 
iice in secuimg nnitod action against the saiagos 
in Phihp’s ’^Val The union was, lion ovci, of little 
immediate seivico, iisofnl lathei as anovamplc foi 
the fai fiitiiie Its fadiiio was duo partly to the 
distance of the colonics apait, and to the stieugth 
of tlio mstmet foi local self-goieinment, a dis- 
tingiushmg pohhcal tiait of New England till oiir 
day. Its mam wealcncss, howeiei, was the oici- 
hearmg powei and mannei of Massachusetts, espe- 
cially aftei hei assumption of Maine m lGo2 In 
1653 the Plymouth, New Haven, and Oouuecticiit 
commissioners earnestly wished wai uitli New 
Netheiland, but Massachusetts proudly foibade — 
a plam violation of the articles Aftei this theie 
was not much heait m the alliance The last 
meetmg of tlie commissioneis ocemaed at Hait- 
foid, September 5, 1684. 
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The very year that witacesed the 1 Mitring of the 
Pilgninfl recjordfl the boguming of another attempt 
to coloniie the New Woitd. TVhile Secretary of 
State, havmg been appointed in 1619 Bnr Geoi^ 
Oalyert, a member of the Virginia Company from 
1609 until its dussolabon in 1C94, determined to 
plant a colony for himseU. In the memOTable year 
1620 he bought of Ijord Yanghan the patent to 
the aontheostem penmarola of Newfoundland, the 
next he sent colomsta thither with a genorons 
supply of money for their support. In 1G23 King 
James garo him a patent, muring him propnetary 
of this r^oiL In 102B Ckdvert boldly declared 
himself a Cathoho, and reagnod his ofBco of Boo- 
retory Spte of this he was soon afterwords on 
nohled, and his new title of Ixird Balthnoro is tho 
name by which ho is host known Yisitmg lu» hi 
tie settlement in 1627 he <jmckly camo to tho con 
clnaion that the seventy of tho cllmato would moto 
its failuro certain. He tUercforo govo up this on 
torpnso but detonninod to repeat tho attempt OQ 
tho more farorablo soil of Vhginia. Oonlldcut of 
tho good will of ChuTles X., to whom ho had wnt 
ton for a grant of land there ho did not await a 
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leply, but sailed foi Yirgmia, ivbere be arrived m 
1629 In 1632 tbe kmg issued a patent gi anting 
to Baltimoie and bis beirs a temtoiy noitb and 
east of tbe Potomac, comprising wbat we now call 
Maryland, all Delaware, and a part of Pennsyl- 
vania Tbe name Maryland was given it by tbe 
long in honor of bis queen, Henrietta Mana But 
before tins charter bad received royal signatme 
Lord Baltimore bad breathed bis last, and bis son 
Cecil succeeded to bis honors and possessions 

Tbe Maryland charter made tbe proprietary tbe 
absolute lord of tbe soil He was merely to ac- 
knowledge fealty by tbe debvery of two Indian 
arrows yearly to tbe king at Windsor He could 
make laws with tbe consent of tbe citizens, declare 
war or peace, appomt officers of government , m 
fact in most respects be bad regal power. Tbe 
colomsts were, however, to remain Engbsb sub- 
jects, with all tbe pnvileges of such If they were 
not represented m Parbament, neither weie they 
taxed by tbe crown If tbe propnetary made laws 
for them, these must not be contrary to tbe laws 
of England And they were to enjoy freedom of 
trade, not only with England but with foreign 
countnes 

This cbailier, as will be readily seen, could not 
please tbe Yirginians, since tbe entire territory 
conveyed by it was part of tbe grant of 1609 to tbe 
London Company for Yiiginia But as this and 
subsequent charters bad been annulled in 1624, tbe 
new colony was held by tbe Pnvy Coxmcil to have 
tbe law on its side, and Lord Baltimore was left 
to make bis piepaiations undistmbed He fitted 
4 
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out two veaselfl, tlia Axfc and the Dore, and Bent 
them on their voyage of colomzatiom They went 
by the way of the IVest Indies, amving off Pomt 
Oomfort in, 1634. B^hng up the Potomao, they 
landed on the island of St Clement a, npd took 
formal possession of thair new home. Calvert ex 
plored a nver now oaQod the St. Mary a, a tribn 
taiy of the Potomac, and being pleased with the 
spot began a settlement. He gamed the fnond 
ship of the natives by purobaEmg the land and by 
treating them jnstly and humanely 
The propnetary was a Oaihoho, yet, whether or 
not by an agreement bot^reen bun and the king, 
as Gardiner sappoaes, did not use either his mfla 
enoe or his authority to distress adherents of the 
Ohozuh of Rngland, The two Greeds stood piocti 
oelly upon an equality But if religious troubles 
were avoided difficulties of another sort were not 
slow in oriHing About the year 1081, Olaybomo, 
who had bean secretary of the 'Virginia ceJony, had 
chosen Kent Island in Chesapeake Bay os a ata 
tion for trading with the Indiana. This post was 
in the very midst of Maryland, and Oalvort notified 
Claybome that he should consider it a port of that 
province. Claybome at once ahowod himself a 
bitter enemy The Indians became suspicious and 
unfaendly Olayborno, so it was believed, being 
the msti^or of this temper Au armed vessel 
was sent out, with orders Olaybomo to seize 
■hipe of the Sk Mary s settlomont A fight took 
place, Olaybomo fleeing to Yirglnm. Oalvort de- 
manded t^t he should bo givon up This was ro 
loflod aud m 1637 he wont to England A com 
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initfcc of llie rji\v OouiK'il decided (luit Kent 
I^bnul belonged to ;]\rin 3 l!md 

In tlie ill'll Mai^l.-ind a'^^embl) mol, con- 
sisting of llio fieeinen of ihe colon} and the Gov- 
einoi, LcoiruxI C.iheil, tlio piopiie(.U}’s biolhci, 
nbo was pie‘=:iding oflieei Loid Ballinioic icpii- 
diated its acN, on (lie gionnd (liat (hoy a\oio not 
pioposed by him, as (he elmilei diiceted 'J’lic as- 
soinbl} which galheicd in 1(588 lolnlmted, lejccting 
the laws bioughi foiwaid b} tlio piojnietai'}' 

Foi a tune the colon} was without laws except 
the common law of England Bub Baltimoic was 
too wise and concilialoi> to allow such a state of 
atlaiis to continue He ga^e authoiity to the Gov- 
eiuoi to assent to the acts of the assembly, w^hicli 
he liimself might oi might not confiim Accoid- 
ingly in 1G39 ilie assembly met and passed vaiious 
acts, mostly iela(mg to cn il aflaii's, One, how cvci, 
was specially notewoithy, as giving to the “Holy 
Chinch” “hei lights and libeities,” meaning by 
this the Chinch of Borne, foi, as Gaidinei says, 
the title w'as never apphed to the Chinch of Eng- 
land It was at the same time expiessly enacted 
that all the Chiistian inhabitants should be in the 
enjoyment of every light and privilege as fiee as 
the natural-bom subjects of England If Bogei 
AVilhams was the fii-st to pioclaini absolute le- 
hgious hbeity, Loid Baltimore was hardly behind 
him m putting this into practice As has been 
neatly said, “ The Aik and the Dove were names 
of happy omen the one saved horn the general 
wreck the germs of pohtical hbeity, and the other 
bore the ohve-bianch of lehgious peace ” 
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During tlie cavil war in England the ofi&uiB oi 
Maryland were in a voiy diatnrbed condihon 
Olaybome, Maryland a evil genius, seized the op- 
portnnity to foment an insnireotion, possessed 
him self onoe more of Kent Island, and compelled 
the governor to flee to Viiginia. Ketnrmng in 
lb46 Calvert was fortunate enough to recover the 
reins of government, bnt the following year wit 
neased the close of lus administration and hia short 
though nsefnl and eventful life. Few man in 
trusted with almost absolute authority have exer 
GiBed it with so much firmness and ai the some 
tune with so much ohihtj, discsietion, and npnght- 
nees 

Hifl sncoeesor, Greene, a Oathobo, was not likely 
to find favor with the Ponton Parliament of Eng 
land, and Baltimore in to oonoiliate the ml 
ing powers and to refute the charge that Maryland 
Was only a retreat for Komanists, removed the 
governor and appointed instead one who was a 
Protestant and a firm w^porter of ParhamonL 
The oounoil was also changed so os to place the 
Gathohcs in the minority The oath of the now 
governor restrained Kim from molesting any person, 
especially if of the Boman Oothoho persuasion on 
account of religions profession. The way was thus 
opened for the Act of Tolomtion passed m 1C49 
This law after specifying cortam speeches against 
the Trinity the Virgin, or the saints os punish 
able offences, declared that equal privileges should 
be enjoyed by Christians of all croeds. “WhatoTor 
the motives of Balhtnoro Ins policy was certainly 
wise and commendable 
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A ji(n\ nnd iionblc'^oinc cloinoiil. ^^as iio\s iii- 
troelueed into the oolony *Soino Pmitans \\lio Imtl 
not bc'cn tolciatod amonc^ ilio sfanrli Clnncli-of- 
3ilng]an(l inliabitants of Vii'^inia noio lUMtccI by 
Go^olnol Stone to ^faulaml Then tioinc lioio, 
^^bleh they named Pio\idcnce, is non known as 
jVnuapobs The non-eomoi'5 objected to the oath 
of iidelit y, lefusod to send bin jesses to tlio as- 
sembly, and neio iead> to oieillnow the go\oin- 
menfc nlioso protection they noio enjoying Op- 
poihinitj* soon oflei ed Pailiamont had aiiead'^ in 
1G')2 bi ought Ynginia to submission Maiyland 
nas non accused of dislo^alfc^, and nlion no notice 
among the commi&sioucis appointed by the Coun- 
cil of State, the name of Ola^ borne, it is not diflicult 
to midei stand nho nas the authoi of this chaigo 
The governor nas lemoicd, but being popular 
and not avei'se to compiomise, was quicldy le- 
stored Tlien came the accession of Ciomnell to 
ponei as Piotectoi of England Pailiament nas 
cbssolved The autlioiit}'' of its commissioneis of 
coiuse ceased Baltimoie seized this oppoituuity 
to legain lus position as jnopnetary He bade 
Stone to lequue the oath of fidehty to the pio- 
IDiietary fiom those who occupied lands, and to 
issue aU writs m his name Ho mamtamed that 
the inovmce now stood m the same lelations to 
the Protectoiate which it had borne to the loyalist 
government of Charles I 

So thought Cl om well, but not so Clay borne oi 
the Maryland Pmitans They deposed Stone, and 
put m powei EuUei, who was in symjiathy with 
then designs Theie lesulted a leveisal of the acts 
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of former assembliea, and legialation Iioetile to the 
Oatholica, The new aaaembly from which Oath 
olics were corefnfly exolnded by diafranoluflement 
at once repealed the Act of Toleratiom Protection 
was withdrawn from those who prof eased the po- 
pish rehgion, and they were forbidden the exercise 
of that faith m the provmoe. Serere penalties 
were threatened agamirt prelacy ” and hcentums- 
nese,” thus restricting the benefits of their Act 
concerning Beligion to the Pnntan element now 
in power The oathontv of the proprietary him 
self was disputed, and oolomste were invited to 
tahe lands without hie knowledge or consent 
Baltunoro adopted vigorous meosures. lus 
orders Stone made a forcible attempt to regain 
control of the promoe, but was defeated at Pron 
dence and taken prisoner His life was spared, 
bnt four of his men were condemned and oiocnted. 
Baltimore ngam invoked the powerful intervention 
of Cromwell, and again were the enemies of Mary 
land sternly rebnked for their interference m the 
affairs of that province, end told in plain language 
to leave matters os they had found them. In 1C5C 
after on mguiiy by the Oomnufflioners of Tmdo 
the phuTp s of Baltimore were admitted to be ]uftt 
and ho promptly sent his brother Phihp to bo a 
member of the council and socirotary of the prov 
ince. The legislation of the usurping Puntans 
was sot aside religious lolomtion once more had 
full sway and a gonoml pardon was proohumod to 
those who had token part in the late distuTbancc*, 
In the mcaintimo rondoll, who liad boon ap' 
pointed governor by Baltimore plotted to make 
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indojx’iulcnt of his mostci. oud, willi five 
counn.ince of tlio H'^sonihlv, jMocmled lousuip llic 
antlionfj xliicli was lawfully in ilio piopiie- 

tan* But tlie atlcinid was a inisoialilc faihno 
Philip Calvcil was inmitHliutoly made goioinoi 
(he now all-poweifnl jnopiictaii, wlio ]iad (ho 
fa\oi and snppoit of Cliailos JI , jnst coming to (lie 
till one Peace and piospciif}' came back to (ho 

colony so soioh* and ficquoidh lexod by cnil dis- 
sensions The laws wcio jns( and libcml, oiicom- 
agmg the adiont of sctdcis of wha(c\cr ciccd, 
wliilc the iiile of the Caheils was w iso and benign, 
such as to ment the lospoct and adiuiiation of pos- 
tenty. In 1643 Vngiuia and Maiyland togcthei 
had less than twenty thousand inhabitants In 
1660 j\Iaiyland alone, accouhng to Fnlloi, had 
eight thousand Chahnoi-s thinks theie weie no 
few Cl than 12,000 at this date 
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HE^ RETHEBLA.ND 

"VTsilb the FrQn<^ erj^orer Ohamplaro tttw 
atulmg along tbe 8ho[reB of the lah« which bears 
hifl name, another oquaBy odveoatnicinfl spunt Hen 
ry Hndflcoi, vtta on hia way to the •western •woriB. 
Hoping to open a poasflge to India Ijv a royage 
to the north, Hudson, on BugUsh naTigator of 
fared in 1600 to aail under the a'othonty of the 
Hutch East India Company Hnveai hack by ice 
and fc^ from a northeaM conreo he tnmod north 
■west Searching up and do-wn near the pamllol of 
40“ he entored the month of the groat nver which 
perpetantea hifl name. Ho fenmd the cotmtry in 
Titing to the eye, and occupied by nafaTes foendly 
in disposition. The sabse^ont career of this bold 
manner has a monmful intereet. He never ro- 
turned to Holland, but, touching at Hnrhnotith, 
was reatrained by the EngUab nnthoribas, and for 
bidilen longer to employ lus skill and tncpononco 
for the benefit of the Hutch. Agnm entering the 
Hnghah eomco and sent cnee more to diflcovor 
the northwest posongo, ho Bailed into the waters 
of the bay which stiU bears bift name where cold 
and hunger tmUFformed the Bilent iliflcoutcnt of 
hw crow into open mutiny and they left the fear 
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less navigatoi to xieiisli amid the iccbeigs of the 
fiOKen uoith. 

Hudson had sent to Holland a le^ioit of the Gieat 
Kivei and the comitiy boidenng it, nch in fui- 
beaiing animals, and it had excited eagei mteiest 
Pi-iTate ^diiuduals sent ex^ieditions thithei and 
earned on apiofitable tiade -with the natnes. A 
few Dutch weie heie when, m 1613, Caxitam Aigall 
sailed iiom Yngmia agamst the Fiench at Poit 
Hoyal, Acadia, now Annaxiohs m Nova Scotia, who 
weie encioaching uxion the Enghsh x^ossessions on 
the coast of Marne He compelled them to siu- 
lender On his letmn, he visited the Dutch tiad- 
ers of Manhattan Island, and foiced them also, 
as it had been discoveied by Cabot m 1497, to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of England over this 
entire region 

It was m 1614 that the Dutch States-Geneial, 
m the charter given to a company of mei chants, 
named the Hudson Yalley New Netheiland. To 
facilitate trade this company made a treaty with 
the Eive Nations and suboidmate tubes, memora- 
ble as the first comxiact formed between the whites 
and the savages In it the Indians weie regarded 
as x^ossessmg equal rights and privileges with their 
white brethren The treaty was renewed m 1645 
and contmued in force till the Enghsh occupation, 
1664 In 1618, the charter of the New Netheiland 
Company having expired, the Dutch West India 
Company was offered a limited mcoipoiation, but 
it was not -until 1621 that it received its charter, 
and it was two years later that it was completely 
organized and approved by the States-Geneial 
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By tins oompony -were aent out llley, ae Ihroclor to 
the Delaware or South Biver and Tienpont to the 
Hudson or North River Four milefl bdow Phila 
delphia Fort Nassau was erected, and where -Alhft 
ny now stands was begun the trading post called 
Fort Orange. 

In 1626 Tienpont a snooeasor Peter lIinTut a 
Gherman, bom at "Weael, was appointed Director 
General of New Netherhoid. He bought of tlio 
Indians, for the sum of twenty four doIlnrB the 
entire island of Manhattan and a fort called hew 
Amsterdam was bmlt The State of New Yodc 
dates its beginning from this transaction. 

By their usually honest dealing with the na- 
tives the Dutch aettlera gamed the fnendslup of 
the Five Nations, whoee good will was partly on 
thifl account transferred to the English colonists 
later The Dutch wore not only fnendly to the 
red men, but tned to open somal and cotnmordal 
relations with the Plymouth colonists as xrolL 
Governor Bradford replied, mildly urgmg the Dutch 
to clear their fatle " to a territory winch the Eng 
hsh claimed by right of discovery 
^ The present State of Delawaro soon became the 
scene of attempts at sotUemcoit. Do Yncs began, 
in 1632, a colony on tho bants of the Dolaware but 
it was quietly laid wasto by tho savogoe, who had 
boon noodlcssly provoked by tho insolence of tho 
commander loft m chorgo of tho colony In 1633 
Minuit was succooded ly Yon Twillor and a fort 
was oToctod at Hartford, though tho English 
claimod this country as thoira. Emigrants from 
tho Plymouth colony began tho sottlcmont of IHnd 
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SOI, m s^Dite of the piotests of the Dutch Long Isl- 
and was mvaded by enterpiismg New Englandeis, 
legaidless of the claim of New Netheiland theieto 
This “ mepiessible conflict ” between tv\'o laces 
was by no means abated by the mtioduction of a 
thud As eaily as 1626, Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden and the heio of the Thuty Yeais’ Wai, 
had entei tamed the idea of estabhshmg colomes m 
America, and m piu-suance of that object had en- 
comuged the fomation of a company, not only foi 
taadmg jiuiposes but also to secme a lefuge foi 
the “oppiessed of all Christendom ” To Ussehns, 
an Antwei-p mei chant, the ongmatoi of the Dutch 
West India Company, belongs the honoi of fiist 
suggestmg to the kmg this enterpiise The glon- 
ous death of Gustavus on the victorious field of 
Lutzen m 1632 defen ed the execution of a pm’pose 
which had not been foigotten even m the midst of 
that long and aiduous campaign. But a few days 
befoie he fell the Piotestant heio had spoken of the 
colomal piospect as “ the jewel of his kingdom ” 

In 1638 Mmuit, who had aheady figmed as gov- 
ernor of New Netherland, havmg offeied his ser- 
vices to Sweden, was mtmsted mth the leadership 
of the first Swedish colony to Amenca After a 
few days’ stay at Jamestown the new-comeis final- 
ly reached their wished-for destmation on the 
west shore of the Delaware Bay and Rivei Pro- 
ceedmg up the latter, one of their first acts was to 
build a fort on a httle stream about two miles 
from its junction with the Delaware, which they 
named Port Chnstma, m honor of the young queen 
of Sweden Near this spot stands the present city 
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of 'WihmiigtoiL The coimtiy from Cape Henlopen 
to the foils at Trenton leoeiyed the title of Neir 
Sweden. 

It -mifl m this TGiry year that Kieft came to enper 
sede Yan TwiUer ■who hod given jnst con»o for 
complaint ly hia eogemees to enncb huneelf nt the 
Gipense of the YTeet India Company Dtmng the 
admaniBtration of Kieft ooonired the long and 
donbtfnl conflict with the notivee detailed m the 
saocoedmg chapter Axlntraiy and exacting, he 
dro've the Indians to extremitiee, and involved the 
Dutch Befctlementa m a'war which for a tunc threat- 
ened their dastructicjn. Not till 1646 was peace 
re~efftabliahed, and in 1647 the nnpopnlar gOTemor 
was recalled- In 1647 not more than three hnn 
died fighting men remained in the whole provuico 
Its total population was between fifteen hundred 
and two thousoaid. In 1062 New Amstardam had 
a population of sevan or eight hnndred. 3h 1G04 
Btuyveeant put the number in the province at ton 
thousand, alxrat fifteen hnndred of whom ■wore m 
New Amsterdam. 

The next governor Stuyveaant, was the last and 
mnch the ablest ruler among those who directed 
the destinies of Now Nothorlond. His odministni 
bon embraced a ponod of soventoon ywus during 
which ho renowod the fonnor fnondly rclaticms 
with the Bavngoe, made a tren^ "with hew Eng 
land giving up protonsions to Connecticut ns well 
as rohnqnlBhmg the cast end of Long Island, and 
compeUod the Swedes, in 1055 to acknbwiodgo tlio 
Dutch supromney It •wan wliflo ho was nlwont on 
hifl expedition against the Swedes, leaving how 
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Amsterdam iinpiotcctcd, that (lie n^Ol Indians, 
watchful of then ojipoitimity, iinadcd and laid 
waste the simouudmg coimti*}. In 1663 the sa\- 
ages attached the Milage on the Esopns, now 
Kingston, and almost dcstiojcd it It Mas not im- 
til the encigctic govcmoi made a \ igoi oiis campaign 
against the Esopns tube, Mliom he completely sub- 
dued, that peace Mas established on a fnm footmg 
But the Dutch smu}* m theii little pait of the 
Kom- "Woild M as about to end. The English had 
ne^el given ovci thou claim to the countiy b}' vnt- 
ue of theii tii’st discoieiy of the Noith Amencan 
continent The Ngm' Netheilandeis, tued of aibi- 
trarj ride, sighed foi the laigei fiecdom of their 
Kew England neighbors Theiefoie, M*hen m 1664 
Charles 11 granted to his bi other, the Duke of 
Yoik, the teintoiy M'hich the Dutch weie occupy- 
ing, and sent a fleet to demand its submis- 
sion, the Enghsh mvadei m as welcomed Almost 
the only lesistance came from the stout-heaited 
govemoi, who could haidly bo dissuaded bom 
fighting the English single-handed, and nbo signed 
the agreement to siuiendei only when his magis- 
trates had, in spite of him, agieed to the proposed 
terms But the founders of the Empue State have 
left an mdehble impress upon the Union, M'hich 
theii descendants have helped to stiengthen and 
perpetuate They were honest, thrifty, devout, 
tolerant of the opinions of othei'S As Holland 
shelteied the English Pmitans from ecclesiastical 
intolerance, so New Netherland welcomed within 
her borders the victims of New England bigotry 
and narrowness. 
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Tboublbb between the Indums and the whitefl 
oroBO 80 early aa 1630 John Oldham was mTU> 
dared on BIooV Inland bv a party of Peqnot Ind 
jans- Yane of Ha^Baohnsetta sent Endicott to 
mflict pmuahmeait The Pequots in tnm attacked 
the fort at Saybrook, and in 1037 threatonod 
YTetherefield- Tb^ wBre planning a tmion with 
the Kairaganfletts for the deetmction of the Eng 
lifih, whfioi Roger Wilhnma informed the Masaa 
chnsetta colony of their deaigns and, at the urgent 
reqneet of the governor and conndl, hartenod to 
the chief of the NarrogansettB and dissnaded him 
from entering into the alhnnco 
The moment was cntical Captain IToson with 
about ninety Enghah and seventy Mohcgnnfl nndcr 
thoir aaohem Uncas (a snb-chief, who with Ins dis- 
trict, Mohegan, had roboUod ngmnM the Pcquot 
Bftchom, SoBsaous) was eont from Hartford down 
the Oonnocbcnt Rncr Entonng the Sormd, ho 
sailed past tho month of the Thamca and anchored 
m Nfumganaott Bay at the foot of Tower HHl near 
Point Judith. Ho know that kccn-ovcd soontfl from 
tho Po<iuot stronghold on tho west bonk of the Sfys- 
bo River, near Groton had, os his throo httlo ships 
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slviifced tlie slioie, been 'natcbing bun, to give 
■wammg of bis appioacb. He tbeiefoie lesolved to 
come upon tbe enemy fiom an imlooked-foi quai- 
tei This plan uvas cluectl}’’ contraiy to bis in- 
structions, -wbicli lequiied bim to land at tbe 
mouth of tbe Thames and attaclc tJie foit fi’om tbe 
uest side He boiied, marching uestiiard acioss 
tbe coimtiy, to take tbe enemy by smqnise on 
then unpiotected rear, while tbe Indians, tnistmg 
m tbe strength of them foit, as it fionted the west, 
should beheve themsehes secuie. 

Thu teen men bad been sent back to the Thames 
with tbe Tessels Ti\ o bmidrcd Namgansetts bad 
jobied tbe expedition, though then* sachem, Mi- 
antmomob, thought tbe Enghsh too wealc to fight 
tbe (headed Pequots Mason’s enteipnse was ad- 
munbly planned, and be was as fortunate as be was 
bold and skilful He (hiided bis men into two 
parties One, led by Underbill, climbed the steep 
ascent on tbe south side of tbe In(han village , tbe 
other, (hiected by Mason himself, mounted tbe 
northern slope Tbe gainson was bmied m slum- 
ber, made moie profound by caiousals tbe preced- 
mg night One Indian was beaid to cry out “ Eng- 
hsbmen” befoie tbe volley of musketiy from tbe 
attacking force told that tbe white enemy bad 
come Mason entered a wigwam and fought, as 
did the otbera, band-to-band with tbe now awak- 
ened and desperate foe Commg out with a fire- 
brand and exclaiming “ we must bmn them,” be 
set file to tbe wigwam Tbe flames were qmckly 
earned tbiough tbe fort by tbe northeast wind 
IJnderbili from his side apphed powder. So rap- 
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idly did tiie flamee spiead that the ETiglmh had 
difficulty m makuig good their escape, while the 
Pequots who escaped the sword were doomed to 
pcTiflh by fire. In an hour s tune from four hun 
dred to six hundred had faUem, more than hnlf of 
them women and children. Of the Englishmen 
two were killed and about twenfy wounded. In 
this dreedM daughter the Narragansetts hnd Uttle 
eharo, for they had shown such fear that Mason 
had said to Uncas TeH them not to fly but stand 
at what distance they please and see whether Eng 
hflhmen will now fight or not” 

With the approach of day three hundred Pequots 
advaiiced from a eecond fort intending to fight, but 
they were struok with horror at the sight ^ thoir 
dead fellow wamora. Keeping the enemy ot bay, 
the Enghsh marehed to the vessels, which had fir 
nved at Pequot Harbor and, plaomg the wounded 
on board, contmned theirmoroh to Baybrook. The 
remnant of the Pequots sought to eecapo from the 
oountiy moving westward along the Sound. Cop- 
tain Stoughton, sent with one hundred and twenty 
Mosaochusotts men, was gmded by the Nanngrm 
setts to a swamp m which a little band of tlioso 
hofftilo savages had hidden. The men were shun 
oflbring httlo rcaistanca The women and children 
were divided among the Indian alhes or sold into 
riavery by the colonists of irnsaachupotts Bay 
Mown and Stoughton together sailed from Say 
brook along the shore while TJneas with his men 
tracked the fugitives by land. At GniUord a Po- 
quot sachom was entrapped, shot, and his head 
thrust into the crotch of an oak tree near the low 
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boi, ginug llio place the name of Sachem’s Head 
Heal the town of Han Hold a last stand was made 
hj' the him ted ledskms, m a swamp, to w'hich the 
Enghshweie guided by a icucgade Pequot The 
tube with whom the Pequots had taken shelter, 
also the women and chilcheu, were allowed to giio 
themselves up. The men weic shot down oi bioko 
tlueugh and escaped The wife of Mononolto fell 
into the hands of the English This Indian sqiiaw’^ 
had once shown kindness to two captnc giils, and 
by "Wmihiop’s oidci-s she was kmdly tieated in le- 
timi The Pequots, once so powerful, wem wcH- 
nigh exteimmated Those taken piisonei-s iieie 
sjiaied only to be held m bondage, Mononotto’s 
wife "With the lest Some weie absoibed by the 
Hanagansetts, othci-s by the Mohegans, w hile the 
settlei-s of Connecticut, upon wEom the w'ar had 
fallen so heavily, came mto possession of the Pe- 
quot land- 

For nearly forty years the New England colonies 
were not agam molested, the merciless vigor with 
which they had fought making a lastmg unpiession 
upon then blood-thu-sty foes The cruel slavery to 
which the sinwiving natives W’ere subjected, the 
English justified by the example of the Jews m 
then treatment of the Canaamtes. 

The Naiiagansett chief, Miantinomoh, had be- 
come the fiiend and ally of the Enghsh by a treaty 
ratified m 1636, mamly thiough the good offices of 
Eoger Wilhams In 1638, after the destruction of 
the Pequots, there was a new tieaty, embiacmg 
Hneas with his bold Mohegans, and stipulating that 
any quamel between Miantmomoh and IJncas should 
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be referred to -tte Englmli. In 1642 Miantmomoh 
•was accoaed of plotting aganurt the 'Rngbfllij and 
smnmoned before the General Ccmrt at Boston- 
Though ocqmtted he TOwed revenge upon Uncas 
as the mstigatar of the charge. THh fnendship 
for Eoger WfflmTns, as also for Samuel Gorton, 
the pnrohnser of Shawomet, or 'Warwick, B. L, 
which was claimed Maaflachnaetts, had per 
haps created a prejudice against him- At anj 
rate when a quarrel arose between Uncas and 
Sequaason, Miantmomoh a fnend and ally while 
the latter naturally aided with Sequasson, the sym 
pathies of the English were with Uncais who had 
aided them agamst the Peqnots. With the con 
sent of Connecbcut and Massachusetts Miautmo 
moh took the field against Uncas who had attacked 
Sequasaou He was dcEfeated and taken prisoner 
Oflmed to Hartford he was held to await the do- 
cifflon of the Ooumuasioners of the Unitod Colomos 
at Boston- They would not release him, yet had 
no valid ground for putting him to death. The 
case was referred to five dergymon, and they voted 
for his execuhon- For this purpoeo the com 
missionerfl gave orders to tom the bruvo wtimor 
over to Uncas En glid i witnesses to bo present 
and see that no cruelty was porpetratod. Tho 
soutence was corned into effect near Norwich- Cot 
ting o piece of flesh from tbo shoulder of his mur 
domd enemy Uncos uto it with savage relish, de- 
clanng it to bo tho sweetest meat ho had ever 
tasted- 

Tho Batch, too os wo havo to aomo extent reon 
already fdt tho horrors of Indian warfare Kidt 
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the Dutcli (liicctoi'ponoial, n innn cnicl, .•nmioiou'?, 
aiul obslinato, nngoicd the lod inoii In demanding 
tiilmte fiom (hem ns ihen pio(ec(oi, while ho le- 
fiiscd them gims oi amiminilion Tlio w\ngcs ic- 
phed that tliO} liad to tlieu own cost sliown hmd- 
noss to the Dutcli wlien iii need of food, but would 
not pay tnbuto Kieft nttnehed Some of the 
Lidiaub wcic Idilod and then cio)is dcsti 03 cd 
This loused Ihoir re^engeful jiassions to the ut- 
most The Raiitaii s.i\nges Msitcd the coloin of 
Bo Yncs, on Statou Island, witli death and dc\as- 
tation Ecw.ud was olVeied foi the liead of nii}’ 
one of the murdcieis Lidinn ue\oi foigoi an 
rnjui}* The nephew of one of the natnes w’ho 
twenty* yeai-s before liad been wantonly lallcd went 
to sell fiu-s at Foit Ainsteidam, and wliile thcio 
levenged his uncle’s inuidcr by the slaughtei of an 
unoffending colonist Spite of wailiko picpam- 
tions b^’ Kieft and his assembly in lGIl-42, the 
tube would not gl^ e up the cuipnt The follow ing 
year anothei settlei was loiifed bv a diamhen Lid- 
ian. "Wainpum was indeed offeied in atonement, 
w'hile an mdiguant plea w as uiged by the sa^ ages 
against the liquoi tiaflic, w'hicli demoi aimed then 
young men and lendeied them dangeious alilce to 
fiiend and foe But lemonstrance and blood- 
money could not satisfy Kieft At Pawoma and at 
Coilaei’s Hook' the Butch fell wenomously u^i- 
on the sleepmg and unsuspectmg enem}’’ lilen, 
women, and childien w^eie slaughteied, none spaied 
In turn the tribes along the lower Hudson, to the 

* Now in the New York City limita, just below Broadway Perry, 
East Biver 
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number of eleTen, tmitod and deepeiately attacked 
the Dutch TvheieYer foimd- Only near the wallfl of 
Fort Amsterdam ■waa there safety The governor 
appointed a day of fawting •which it seems wafl 
k^t with effect. The sale of liquor to the red 
men was at last prohibited, and peace for a time 
secured 

Soon, however the redskma along the Hudson 
were again up m arms. The noted Underhill, -who / 
■with Mason had been the Boourg© of the Pequots, 
came to the fight with fifty Fng^iHhmpm && nlliM of 
the Ihitoh. Not waiting to be ottaoked, the Ihd 
ions laid waste the settlements, even threatening 
Fort Amsterdam itoeH- At a place now known 
os Pelham Neck, near New BocheUe, hved the 
famous but unfortunate Mt& Hutchmson, a fugi 
tive from the peisecutmg seal of ITiiseachnaetts. 
Here the unplocable savages butchered her and her 
family m blood* Her httle granddaughter 
alone ■was spared, and led captive to a far-off wig 
worn prison. Only at Groveeend, on Long Island, 
■was a successful stand made, and that by a ■woman, 
Itfidy Deborah Moody another onlo from roligicmfl 
porsccntion, who with forty stout hearted men de- 
fended her plantation and compelled the sovagtss to 
beat a retreat 

The colony was in dtreim^ Now Haven re- 
fused to Old, because as a member of tholtcw Eng 
land confodoraoy it could not act alone, and be- 
cause It ■was not sotisflcd that tho Dutch ■war was 
just An appeal ■was modo by Kioft s eight advi^ 
ors to both tho Statcs-Gencml and tho "West India 
Oompemy in Holland. Tho sad condition of tho 
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colom‘=;ts fully ^'Ct foilli, niul llu* io^poii‘'il)ilit} 
cluectly avcnbud to tlio inisniniingonioiil of Kicfl 
At the vinno (nno, uiulisin.n eel b> the gloomy out- 
look, the counige of the stui<lv Dutchmen io«;e 
theemcigoney Smull jjailies \\eic sent out against 
the Connecticut ^nagos m the M*cinil;\ of .Stamfoid 
Imb.m Milages on Long Islaml neie suipnsed and 
the uatnes jnit to the sA\onl In ti\o instances at 
least the Mctoi-^ th'^giaced humanity by toituiing 
the captiucd 

lu these engagements Undoihill nas conspicu- 
ous and most cneigctic II,mng made himself 
familiar "VMth the position of the Indians noai 
Stamfoid, he sailed fiom Manhattan Mith one Inin- 
died and fifty men, landed at Gicoinucli, and, 
maichmg all day, at midnight dicn noai the 
enemy His appioach -uas not nhoUy imau- 
uoimccd, foi the moon Mas full The fight Mas 
despeiate and bloody The tinged}' that had made 
memorable the banlcs of the Mystic m the destiuc- 
tiou of the Pequot fold ivas non almost equalled 
Aftei the example of liis old comi.ide Mason, Un- 
deihiU filed the village By flame, shot, oi swoid 
moie than five himdied Imman beuigs pciished 

lyiiile New Netheiland M’as avaiting some mes- 
sage of cheei fiom Holland, a company of Dutch 
soldiers came fiom Ciuagoa, but they did bttle to 
follow up the successes abeady gamed Agam the 
Eight sent a memorial to the company, boldly con- 
demning the conduct of the duector and demand- 
ing his lecalL Then lemonstiances weie at last 
heeded and the removal of the unpopular goveinoi 
resolved upon In 1647 Kieft set sail foi Holland, 
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bnt tlie slup ■vras •vrtocked and lie with neady all cm 
board was drownei 

It was high time for a change. In the two yeare, 
1645-45 while sixteen hundred Indians hnd been 
fllain, Manhattan had become neady depopulated. 
In 1646 peace waa oonolndedy not only with the 
smaller tribee in the vicmity bnt also with the 
powerful Mohawks abont i’ort Orange, and flnallT 
with all the Indiana belonging to the Five Nationa 
or aoknowledgmg their anthontv A pleasing m 
cidant of thiH treaty was the promiBe of the Ind- 
iana to restore the eight-year-old granddaughter of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, a promise which they faithfully 
performed in 1046 The great compact was made 
under the shadow of the Fort Amsterdam walls, 
and the umreraol }oy was expreased by a day of 
thanksgiTing. 

An interval of peace for ten years was now en 
joyed, when the fall tag of a sqnow for stealing some 
peaches led to on attack by soveml hundred of the 
infuriated savages upon Now Amsterdam. They 
were repulsed hero but crosaing to the ehoro of 
New Jersey they hud waste the ecttlomonts there 
Jtiiten Island, toev was swept with fire and sword, 
hundred people wore slam 160 more taken 
BOO made homeless. Pence was again of 
^'-^vnuuntauicd for three years when fresh 
It was not until ICCO that a more 
was brought about, on 
nndaMmquft chief gave 
ymllans, and acted os me- 
yuiding jHirtics. 
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ENGLISH AMEEICA TILL THE END OF 
THE FBENGH AND INDIAN WAR 

1C00-17G3 

CHAPTER I 

NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE LAST STUARTS 

The Commonwealtli m England went to pieces 
at tlie dentil of Oliver Oiomwell, its foundei The 
Stuait dynasty came back, but, alas > unimproved. 
Chailes H v as a much meauei man than his fa- 
thei, and James IL was moie detestable stdl. The 
rule of such longs was destined to work sad changes 
m the hitheito fiee condition of Massachusetts. 
This colony had sympathized with the Common- 
wealth more heartily than any of the otheis Hith- 
er had fled foi refuge Goffe and T\TiaUey, two of 
the accomphces m the death of Chailes I. Con- 
giegational church polity was heie established by 
law, to the exclusion of all others, even of episco- 
pacy, foi whose sake Charles was harrying poor 
Covenanters to death on every hillside in Scotland. 
Nor woidd his lawyers let the king forget Charles 
I ’s attack on the Massachusetts charter, begun so 
eaily as 1635, oi the giounds theiefoi, such as the 
unwaiTanted transfer of it to Boston, oi the hke- 
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lihood that "bTit for the outbreak of the Oivil "War it 
■NT'ould have been annulled by the Ijong Pariiament 
itself. ObTiouflly Itasaachuflette could not hope 
to be let alone by the home goremment uhioh 
had just come in- 

At first the kmg, gramouBly responding to the 
oolony^B humble petition, confirmed the charter 
granted by his father, but no sooner had he done 
BO than the hot royalists about him began plotting 
to OTerthrow the same and their purpose norer 
slumbered till it -was oocompiished. Massachu- 
Betta ■was too proeperous and too visibly destined 
for great pou-ar in Amenoa to be sufiered longer 
to go its independent T?ey as Inthearto. 

The province — os yet, of course excluding Ply 
mouth ^th its tTvelve towns and five thousand 
inhabitants — contained at this tune lOfiO about 
twenty five thousand souls Imng in fifty two 
towns. These were nearly all on the coast Ded 
hn-TTi, Concord, Brookfield Lancaster Morlhor 
ough, and the Oonneobout Ynlloy hamlets of 
Springfield, Hadley, and Northampton being the 
meet noteworthy exceptions Though ngncultnro 
was the pnnapal business fishing was a staple 
industry its product going to rnmeo Spam, and 
the Straits. Pipo-stavcs, fir boards much mate- 
rial for shipe, as masts, pitch and tar also port 
and beef, horses and com, were sluppcd from this 
colony to ‘Virginia, in rctuni for tobacco and sugar 
cither for homo oonsumption or for export to Eng 
land. Some iron was manufactured. Tlio province 
enjoyed great prosperity Boston stood forth os ft 
lively and growing centre nnd an English Iran Her 
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about tins time declared some of its merchants to 
be “ damnable neb.” 

As then most precious possession the colomsts 
prized then libeities, wbicb they claimed m m-tue 
of tbeir oiigmal j)atent. In a paper 'wbicb it put 
foitb on June 10, 1661, the General Couit as- 
seited foi the colony the nght to elect and em- 
powei its o^vn officei's, both high and Iom”, to make 
its laws, to execute the same without appeal so 
long as they weie not lepiignant to those of Eng- 
land, and to defend itself by foice and aims when 
necessary, against eveiy mfrmgement of its lights, 
even fiom acts of Parhament oi of the long, if pie]- 
udicial to the countiy or contiary to just colonial 
legislation In a woid, Massachusetts, oven so 
early, legaided itself to aU mtents and purposes an 
independent State, and would have x^ioclaimed 
accordingly had it felt sufficiently strong. 

Manifestly the long would not giant so much. 
On the occasion of his confiimmg the charter he 
demanded that the oath of allegiance be taken by 
the people of the colony , that 3 ustice be adminis- 
tered theie in his name , and that the franchise be 
extended to all fieemen of sufficient substance, 
with the hberty to use m worship, pubhc and pri- 
vate, the forms of the English Chuich The people 
obeyed but m part, foi they would not even appear 
to admit the king’s will to be their law The fian- 
chise was shghtly extended, in a grudgmg way, 
but no new lehgious privileges were at this time 
conceded Unfortunately political and religious 
hberty were now m conflict It was worse foi the 
Baptists and Quakers that the long favored them. 
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and tlie treatment -wluch they received in the col 
ony molmed them to the loyahHt code in the con 
troveray 

In July, 1664, oomnusaionars arrived in Boston 
•with fnD flothonty to mveetigate the admunstra 
tion of the New Eoghuid charters. Such a pro- 
cedure not being provided far m the UCaasachuflctts 
document, the General Oourt, bacted by the citi 
sens almoet to a man, snccesefnUy prevented com 
plainanta from appearing before the commission. 
The oommiaeionerB having summoned the colony 
4s defendant m a oertam case a herald trumpeted 
proclamation through the streets, on the morning 
set for the trial, i:^bitmg oil from aiding thenr 
designs. The tnal collapsed, and the gentlemen 
who had ordered it boiBed and disgusted, moved 
on to New Hampshire, there also to bo balked by 
o decree of the MossaohuBette Governor and Coun- 
cil forbidding the towns bo much ns to meet at 
their behest 

Vengeance for such defiance was delayed by 
Oharlca IL b very vices. Clarendon 8 fall had loft 
him Bumranded by profligate oidca, too tiinfd and 
too indolent to face the resolute men of sraanachu 
Botta. They often disoufwod the contumacy of the 
colony but wont no further than words, hfn'wa 
chuaotts •was oven oncoumged, in 1CC8 forcibly to 
ro-osHcrt its authority in hfnino ngiunst roJo either 
by the long or ly Sir Feidinando Gorges b hoir as 
proprietary 

Its charter hod assigned to tlio colony land to a 
pomt three mDes north of Iho ’Mcmmoc. Bold in 
tho fiiTor of tho Commonwealth, tho nnthonlios 
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measured fiom tlie liead-waters of that nver But 
Plymouth had ongmally claimed all the terntoiy 
•west of the Kennebec, and had sold it to Gorges 
Charles 11. favored the Gorges heirs against Mas- 
sachusetts, and for some years previous to 1668 
Massachusetts’ power ovei Marne had been in 
abeyance Ten years later, in 1678, to make assm- 
ance doubly sure, Massachusetts bought off the 
Gorges claimants, at the round price of Welve 
hunched and fifty poimds sterling. 

Piom 1641 Massachusetts had borne s-way m 
Ne-w Hampshire as -weU, ignoring John Mason’s 
claim under Charles I ’s charters of 1629 and 1635, 
stin urged by one of Mason’s grandsons, backed 
by Charles IL Here Massachusetts was beaten In 
July, 1679, New Hampshire was permanently sepa- 
I'ated horn hei, and elected into a royal pio'vmce, 
of a nature to be explained in a subsequent chap- 
ter, being the earhest government of this kind m 
New England 

These temtoiial assumptions on the part of 
Massachusetts much increased the long’s hostihty 
This piobably would not have proved fatal had it 
not been le-enforced by the determination of the 
merchants and manufacturers of the mother -coun- 
try to crush what they feared was becom i ng a rival 
power beyond seas They insisted upon full en- 
forcement of the Navigation Laws, which made 
Amenca’s foreign trade m a cruel degree subser- 
vient to Enghsh mterest So mcoingible was the 
colony, it was found that this end could be com- 
passed only by the abrogation of the chai’tei, so 
that Enghsh law might become immediately vahd 
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m MaaflaoliTifletta, colonial lawB to the contraij 
notwithfitonding Accordingly, m 1684 the char 
ter •WES vacated and the coloniatB ceased to be 
free theu old government with its popular rcp- 
iresentaiaon gmng away to on atbitroiy com 
misaiom 

The other New England oolomes — Plymouth, 
Bhode Island, OonneoticQt, and New Havon — had 
made haste to prooloim Charles IL so soon na re- 
stored to the throne, and to begin carrying on thoir 
governments m his name. That b^ntiful and 
able man, the yonnger IFinthrop sped to London 
on Oonneotiout a behalf, and, aided by his colo- 
ny's faends at court, t^e Earls of Clarendon and 
hlanoheeter and 'Viscotmt Say and Seal in 1002 
secnred to Oonnectacnt, now mode to inclndo Now 
Haven, a ohArtor so liberal that it oontmuod till 
October 6 1818 tho ground law of the Slate, then 
to be supplanted only by a close vote. Cndor tLig 
paper which declared oil lands botwoon tho N ami 
ganset Rivur and tho Pacific Ocenn Oonnccticnt 
tomtoiy ConnccticTit received evory whit of tluit 
right to govern itself which Charles was so sternly 
challenging in tho case of Mnssachusotts. 

From tliifl tune on as indeed carhor Connect 
lent was for many ycara perhaps tho most de- 
hghtfel nxoiDpJi? of popDlnTgovemmont in all Ina- 
tory Oonnccticnt and "Now Havon together Iiad 
about ton tbonsnml inlmbitonts. Their nihrs 
were just, wise and of a mind truly to servo tlio 
people. Hero nemo were pcrsomtcil for their fmtlu 
Educabon was nnlvorKih Few wno poor imno 
very ndn Nearly nil supplies were of domCMtlo 
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pioduction, uotlimg as yet being exiioifcccl but a 
fe'W cattle. 

Under tbe second Cbailes Ebode Island faied 
quite as well as Connecticut Tins was lemaikable, 
inasmuch as tbe little colony of throe thousand souls, 
in then foin to^ims of Providence, Nevqiort, Poits- 
mouth, and Waiivick, insisted on “holding foith 
the hvely expciiment ” — and it pioved lively in- 
deed — “ of full libeity in religious conceinments ” 
Cbailes did not oppose this, and Clarendon favoied 
it, a motive of both here, as ^vlth Connecticut, be- 
mg to leai in New England a pov ei friendly to 
the Clown, that should rival and check Massachu- 
setts Both these commonwealths were granted 
absolute independence m all but name. No oath 
of allegiance to the lung v as demanded Appeals 
to England were not provided for. 

Though having no quaiiel with the long, the two 
southern colonies were not without then trials 
Connecticut, besides contmual fear of the Dutch 
and the Indians, was much agitated by the contio- 
veisy over the question whether childien of moral 
parents not chuich members should be baptized, a 
question at length settled affirmatively by the so- 
called Half-Way Covenant It also had its boun- 
dary disputes Avith Massachusetts, with Ehode Isl- 
and — for Connecticut took the Nanaganset Biver 
of its chartei to be the bay of that name — and with 
New York, which, by the Duke of York’s new pat- 
ent, issued on the recovery of that province from 
the Dutch in 1674, reached the Connecticut Eiver. 
During England’s war with Holland, 1672-74, all 
the colomes stood m some feai of Dutch attacks. 
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Bhode Island liod mirae troubles than Connect 
lent. It, too, had botmdary disputes, Benons and 
perpetual , but grayer by much irere its internal 
fends, caused pi^y by the mutual jealousy of its 
four towns, partly by the numerous and jamng re- 
ligious perauaaions here represented. Govern 
ment was painfully feeble. Only with utmost 
difficulty could the necessary tATf^ he raised. 
IVarwiok m particular was for some time in or 
resJB to John Olaii of Kewport, for his inralu 
able services in securing the charter of 1CC8. 
Quakers and the divers sorts of Baptists valiantly 
warred each against other nsing with droadfffi 
address those most doadly of carnal weapons 
tongue and pea. On George Foxb nait to the 
colony Roger Williainfl s^ous for a debate, 
pursued the eminent Qtuilcer from Brondenco to 
"Newport rowing thither in his canoe and amv 
ing at midnight only to find that his mtonded 
opponent had deported. The latter s champion 
was ready however and a discussion of four days 
ensued. 

Before it* sentence of death roncl|cd Mosaochu 
setts Oharlos IL wns no more ond Jomes H. his 
brother had asoendod tho throne It was for o 
time ■QBtrtrrtavn whal sort ot authority tho stricken 
colony would bo called to accept Already, os 
I>ulfo of York James H. had been Proprietary of 
hlainc oast of tho Kenneboo (Sngmlalioo), as well 
as of Bclawaro Now Jersey and Now Tort how 
^that ho h«l tho problem of ruling 3Iii. sachusetts 
M solve, it natnmlly occurred to tho king lo 
lAftko Sir Edmund Andrw already Govomor of 
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New Yoikj mastei also over tlie -wliole of Englisli 
Aineiica from the Samt Cioix to the Delaware. 

In southern New England the leign of Andros 
wrought no do^^ might persecution. He suspended 
the charters, and, rMth an irresponsible council in 
each colony, assumed all legislative as well as 
admmistiath 0 power Rhode Island submitted 
tamely Her sister colony did the same, save that, 
at Hartford, according to good tradition, m the 
midst of the altercation about delivering the char- 
ter, prolonged into candle-light, suddenly it was 
dark and the precious document disapiieaied to a 
secme place m the hollow trunk of an oak This 
tiee, hencefoidh called the Chaitei Oak, stood tiU 
piostiuted by a gale on August 20th, 1856. 

But m Massachusetts the colonists’ worst fears 
were realized Audios, with a council of his omti 
creation, made laws, lewted taxes, and controlled 
the militia He had authoiity to suppress all 
piintmg-pi esses and to encomage Episcopacy In 
the latter mteiest he opened King’s Chapel to the 
Riayei Book Has permission was leqmied foi 
any one to leave the colony ExtoiHonate fees and 
taxes were imposed Puritans had to swear on 
the Bible, which they regarded wicked, or be dis- 
franchised Personal and piopiietaiy rights were 
summaiiiy set at naught, and all deeds to land 
were declared void till renewed — for money, of 
com'se The citizens were reduced to a condition 
hardly short of slavery 

There is no desciibmg the joy which peiwaded 
New England as the news of the Revolution of 
1688 flew from colony to colony. Andros slunk 
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away from Boston, glad to escape olive, DnunB 
beat and gala-doj was kept Old rongistrates woro 
re in stated. Town meetings were resmued- All 
believed that God had inlorposod, in answer to 
prayer to brmg deliverance to his people from 
popery and thraldoin. 

This revolution, ushering in the liberal monarchy 
of ^llUom and Mary restored to Bhodo Island 
and Oonnectiaut thoir old charter govomments in 
full Now Hampahiro, after a momtmtory union 
with Maasachusetta again became once more a 
royal province. As to 3Iasa\chu8otts itself, n largo 
party of the ciUzens now cither did not wish the 
old state of tliingg ronowed, or wore too timid to 
ogroo in demanding back Ihoir charter ns of nght 
Hod they boon bold and united they might havo 
sucooodod in this without any opposition from (ho 
crown Instead a now charter was conferred 
creating Kaasachusotts also a royal prormce yet 
with govommont moro liboml than the other prov 
inocs of thus onlor enjoyed. The gosimor wna 
appointed by the ctowd and could conreno ad 
jonrn, or dissolve the Lcgielnturo ith the con 
sent of his counsel ho tJso crentod (ho judgen, from 
whose highest Hontonco appeal could bo tnVcu to 
the Privy ConnaL The governor could veto lepts 
lation and the king annul nay law under three 
years old. 

If in these things tho now jiolilv was infenor to 
the old in two n^sj^octs it was tnip^ nor SufTrop s 
was now practically uufrcrwl and t r rr -n of 
religious profes. ion wire Catholicism mail If^l 
Also iljwaehn-etU territory was enUrpil houlh 
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ward to take in all Plymouth, eastwaid to em- 
biace Maine (Sagadahoc), and Nova Scotia. Marne, 
henceforth including Sagadahoc, that is, all land 
eastward to the Saint Croix, remained part of Mas- 
sachusetts till Maich 15, 1820, when it became a 
member of the Union by itself. Nova Scotia, ovei 
which Phips’s conquest of Poit Boyal in 1690 
had estabhshed a nominal rather than a real Eng- 
hsh authoiity, was assigned to France agam by the 
Tieaty of Eyswick, 1697. 

6 
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BDftrurAKEOXJBLT -Kith tha Stnmt Re«tornhon nn- 
other cloud darkcnod the Now England eky 
the Pequot "War, Indians and white* had in the 
main been Wendly This by itself la proof that 
our fathers wero less nnjiut to the rod men than 
ifl flometmiea charged. They did assrano (ho right 
to aoqoiro lands boro and they hod (hi>4 
The Indians wero not m onr proper sense owners 
of New England. They woro fow — by ICCO not 
more nnmorons than the pnlo-faccw— -and, for from 
Bottling or occupying (ho land rooracd from placo 
to place. Hod it boon oUiorwiso (hey ns borbo 
nans, would havo had no such claim upon the ter 
ntorv as to justify thorn In barring out civilization. 
However tho colonists did not pleail this con‘»ulcT 
ation. IVhonovor distnds were desired (o wldcli 
Indians had any ohnons title it was Iwth law and 
enstom to par them their price In this flog* r 
IVjJliatDs and IN iJbom Penn wrro not pemllar Jf 
individual white men sotnotiraoM clicatid in land 
trades, asm other negotiations (ho aggmnal sido 
could not, and did not reganl this an th whito 
mans pober 

let litlh bv bill* tbc* Indians cam* to dt tro t 
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auci hato the iival lace It did not matter to the 
son of the foiest, even if he thought so fai, that 
the ncighboihood of civilization gieatly betteied 
his lot in many tlnngs, as, lor instance, giving him 
maiket foi com and peltiy, which he could ex- 
change for fiie-aims, blanlvcts, and all sorts of 
valuable convemences The elToits to teach and 
elevate him he appieciated still less As has been 
said, he loved bettei to disfmmsh the outside of 
othei people’s heads than to fmaiish the inside of 
his oivn What he felt, and keenly, was that the 
new-comers tieated him as an infeiior, weie day 
by day narrowing his lange, and slowly but suiely 
reducing his condition to that of a subject people. 
Dull as he was he saw that one of three fates con- 
fronted him to peiish, to migrate, or to lay aside 
his savage character and mode of life Such 
thoughts henzaed him 

The beautiful fidehty of Massasoit to the people 
of Plymouth is aheady famihai. His son Alesan- 
dei, who succeeded him, was of a spirit diametii- 
caUy the leveise Convinced that he was plottmg 
with the Narragansets for hostile action, the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Plymouth sent Major Wms- 
low to brmg him to com’t — for it must be lemem- 
beied that Massasoit’s tube, the Pokanokets, had 
through him covenanted, though piobably with no 
clear idea of what this meant, to be subject to the 
Plymouth government Alexander, for some lea- 
son, became fatally ill while at Plymouth under 
arrest, dying befoie leaehmg home The Indians 
suspected poison 

His bi othei Philip now became sachem Philip 
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already had a grudge against the -whites, nnH was 
rendered trebly bitter the indignity and -vio- 
lenoe, if nothing woree, to -which Alexander had 
been snl^ected- He resolved npon -war, and in 
1675 -war -was begun. 

We shall never certainly know to what oitont 
Phihp was an organizer TVo behove correct the 
view of Hubbard, the contemporary histonnn, that 
he hod prepared a wide-spread and pretty well ar 
ranged conspiracy among the main trib« of l»ow 
England Indi a n s, which might have been fatal but 
for the special prondonce of God,” cansfng hos 
tflities to break out cro the savages were ready 
Palfrey challenges this view of the case, but on in- 
sulBoiont grounds. 

Ono Sausaman on oducated Indian provicnttly 
Phihp 0 secretary had left him and joined tho 
Christian Indians settled at KaticL Thoro wore by 
tlufl tune Bovoral sneh communities, and also ncconl 
mg to Cotton Itathcr many able IniLan prenchera. 
At tho risk of his Ufo, os he insistwl, bausaman 
had warned the Plyraonlh magibUntcs that danger 
impended. Ho was soon munlored, apparently 
bv Phihp 6 Instigation. At least Phihp never do- 
med this, nor did ho after this tirao over again 
court friendly rtbtions with Plymouth which ho 
had constantly dono hithirto. On tho contmiy 
re-onforcementH of rtrango Indians, all retuly for 
tho war }-iatb, were continnallv flocking to Ins camp 
squaws and children at tho wimo limo going to tin 
Isarrngnnvit countrv manlfe**tlv for wcnnly 

The Plvmonlh nutbonth*^ pn paring for war 
yrl wait n kind h tb r 1 1 tin *-\ h in ml\i ing him 
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to peace lu vain At Sv auzey, the town neai- 
est Moimt Hope, Philip’s home, Indians at once 
began to kill and mvagc, and Majoi’S Biadfoid and 
Ciidwoi-th maiched thither inih a foice of Plj- 
month soldieis. A Massachusetts contingent le- 
enfoiced them thcie, and they piepaied to advance 
Seemg it impossible to hold his omti agamst so 
many, Phihp ciossed to Pocasset, now Tiverton, 
and swept lapidly lound to Daitmonth, Middle- 
boiough, and Taunton, binning and miudeimg as 
he went He then letued agam to Tiveiton, but 
m a few days staited with all his waiiioi-s for cen- 
tial Massachusetts. 

Heie the Hipmncks, ahnady at wai, which indi- 
cated an understandmg between them and the Poka- 
nokets, had attacked Mendon The day after Phihp 
joined them theie was a fight at Biookfield, the 
Hipmucks and their alhes bemg victonous They 
pioceeded to bmn the town neaily entue, though 
the inhabitants who survived, aftei a thiee days’ 
siege m a fortified house, weie leheved by tioops 
from Boston just m the mck of time 

The Connecticut Valley was next the theatie of 
war Sprmgfield, Hatfield, Deerfield, and Noith- 
field were attacked, the last two havmg to be aban- 
doned. At Hadley the onset occmied on a fast- 
day The men rushed horn them worship with their 
muskets, which weie ready to hand m chuich, and 
hastily formed for battle Bewildeied by the un- 
expected assault, they weie on the pomt of yielding, 
when, according to tradition, an aged heio with 
long beard and queei clothmg appeared, placed 
himself at then head and dnected their move- 
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ments. Hia evident acquaintance -witli figlitmg its 
Btored order and conmge. The aaTn^joa troro 
driven peH meH out of tovm, but the pursueru 
looted m vain for tliefr deliverer If tlie account 
18 coixectj it ■wufl the r^cade, General GoSb, t^’bo 
had been a secret gnoat m tbo Iiouso of tlio Eev 
Mr EusseD. He could not m such danger refrain 
from engaging once agoui, na bo bad bo often done 
during tbe Oivil War in England, m tbe defence of 
God a people. 

From Hodlej a party went to Decrfitdd to bring 
in tbe wheat that bad been loft when the town waa 
deserted- Ninety putod men, the “ flower of Es- 
Bex,” led by Coptam Lotbrop attended the wagons 
ns convoy On tbcir return, abont bcvcu o clock in 
the morning, by a liitlo etream in tbo present vxl 
logo of boulb Dccrflold, sinco called Bloody Brook 
in memory of tUo event, tbo soldiow disponjod 
somowbat in quest of grapes, then npo wlion n 
sudden and fatal volley from on nmbuftb wxis do- 
livcrcd upon tbonu Tbo men hnd loft tbeir mus- 
keta in tbo wagona and could not regain tbem. 
liotbrop was shot dead, and but seven or eight of 
bifl company escaped alive A monument marks 
tbo spot where thin tragic affnlr occurred. 

So ciorly ofl July 1G76 'tfassncbnsctta and Con 
ncclicut, acting for tlm New England Confoilrm 
lion, bad cffectiHl a trealv witli tbo strong lnb<» of 
tbo Namgansota m Houlbeni Rlimlo Islamk en 
gaging Ibetn to rcninin ntutml and to hutxiiidt'r 
any of Pbilijm men coming within tlifir jari-*bo 
tion. This agnTJoenl tluv did nnl Aft r 

tbo ttltaclrt on Spnngfi Id and ITatfu Id lu tKioN r 
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gieat nunibei-s ol the Polcauoket biaves came to 
them, e^^lde^tly ^^olcomcd To piovcut thou bc- 
commg a cuntio of mischief, Comiecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, aud Plj'mouth despatched a thousand 
men to punish the Nanagansets They mot the foe 
at the old Palisade, m the midst of a dense swamp 
in what IS now South Kingstown, Rhode Island. 
The teniblc cold which icndeied this Nanaganset 
campaign so seveie had tinned the mai'sh into a 
budge, and at once on then anival the soldiei-s, 
weaiy and huugiy as they wme from then long 
maich, smd spite of its being Simday, advanced to 
the attack. Massachusetts was m fiont, then Pl}-- 
mouth, then Connecticut. Long and bitter was the 
fight The Indians, perfect marksmen, took deadly 
aim at the leadei'S. Five captains woie killed out- 
right and as many moie moiially wounded. The 
foit \ras taken, le-taken, and taken agam, the whites 
at last, to make sme work, sottmg fire to the wig- 
wams The stoiming party lost m killed and 
wounded one-fiith of its number This Swamp 
light, as it was called, broke forever the stiength 
of the Narragansets, the tribe and its alhes dis- 
persing in aU cbrections. 

In 1676 central Massachusetts was again aflame. 
Lancastei was sacked and burned, its inhabitants 
nearly all eithei earned captive or put to death 
with indescribable atrocities. Mrs Rowlandson, 
wife of the Lancastei minister, also her son and 
two daughters, were among the captives We have 
this biave woman’s story as subsequently detailed 
by herself Hei youngest, a bttle girl of six, 
wounded by a bullet, she bore m hei arms wher- 
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over the falls. Three hundred Eamges penahed, 
the E n glffh losmg but cme roan. A largo stock of 
the eBeinT*8 food and ammmntioii -HTia also do- 
stroved- Tbon^ so splendidlv succeaJnl, the par- 
ty did not return to ^dley ■without conmderable 
lots, being set upon much of the wur by Indians rrho 
had heard the firing at the falls and sped to the 
i^ief of thenr fnenit Turner was tilled in the 
meadows by Green Birer his subordinate, Hob 
yoke then coTninandTOg the retreat 

Temexs yirtorr hron^t the war to a crisifi. 
The red men lacked resOTree^*, The white* had 
learned the secrets of saiage warfare Thej could 
no Ivmger be led into ambush, whil© their foe ot 
no time during the ■war yenttcred to engage them 
in opin held Large poitie* of Indinns began to 
aamud^r manr ronng hands were captured 
Ibvtdau'* o».uiUmicd etiU many months m ifsinc, 
(ho whitw mvirv and more uniformly successful, 
till tht Ttx’atr of Caf«\ April 12, 107B, at last 
tcnmnalM Iho war 

Hunted bv ttu English liackward and fonmd 
Philip was at last ilrtnn to hi^ old home upon 
Momit Hope Hen. Captam Church one of tho 
most pmctisod of Indian fightt ra, TOrjin-H^l lum on 
(he morning of August 12, IfiTd oncaraptnl npon a 
htth nplantt ishich ft fs bcfioTOif has f>ren rTacffr 
identified near a swnmj»nt (ho foot of the motm 
(atm By residents «n the nei^hl^orluwl it !■< 
known ns Little Guinea. Vt the fiM Cnng PIulip, 
hut partwUp dn'ssed mired gnn and jtond r horn 
and raailo for tho swamp. Cajitain Chan h s am 
bndi was dircctlj in bh* front Vn En;.h-liman a 
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piece missed fire, but au ludiau’s sent a bullet 
tbiougb the Gieat Sacbem’s beait 

In this feaifiil -vrar at least six himdied of the 
English inhabitants either fell in battle oi ueie 
mill del ed by the enemy A dozen oi moie toums 
weie iitteily destroyed, otheis greatly damaged 
Some SIX himdi’ed bmldmgs, chiefl}’- duelling- 
houses, ivere consumed b}' file, and ovei a himdied 
thousand pounds of colonial money expended, to 
say nothmg of the immense losses m goods and 
cattle 

Not uuthout piopiiety has the Pokanoket chief 
been denominated a kmg If not a Chailemagne 
01 a Loms , he yet possessed elements of tme 
gieatness ‘While he hved his mmd evidently 
guided, as his will dommated and prolonged, the 
wai This IS saymg much, foi the Indian’s dis- 
mchnation to all strenuous oi contmuous exertion 
was xDionounced and pioveibial Phihp’s treat- 
ment of hirs Bowlandson must be declared mag- 
nanimous, especially as, of com-se, he was but a sav- 
age kmg, who mi g ht reasonably request us not to 
measure him by our rules The othei party to 
the wai we have a right to judge moie ngidly, 
and just sentence m their case must be severe 
Philip’s sorrowing, mnocent uofe and son were 
brought prisoners to Plymouth, and their lot re- 
ferred to the ministers Aftei long dehberation 
and piayei it was decided that they should be sold 
mto slavery, and this was then fate 
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THE BAIEU UnxmcniTT 

The homo life of colotUAl Jsew EngUnd Traa 
•omqao. Its like hfts appenied norrlicro olso in 
human Iimtozy IToatmso it vms beautiful os well 
In it religion "waa central imd supremo. Tho 
Oonoral Oomt of Plymouth Tciy early passed tho 
foUoTTing order ‘‘Noo dwoUing henrso shal ho 
Imilto aboTO halfo a mrlo from tho meeting howso 
in any nowo phmtacion mthout lento from tho 
Court, oicopt myllo-hoKBcs and fformo-howscs.” 
In laying out a riUago tho meeting houm> as tho 
hub to ■which ovorytlung vm.% to bo referred was 
located first of alL Tlio mlnwtcrH lot commonly 
ndjomcd. Tlicn a sufficiency of land was jwr 
celled off to each freeholder whereon to erect hw 
dwelling. ^Ia5istichu«cttH from the first and PU 
mouth beginning somowhat later nl'v> made era! 
nent provision for pchools— all m tlio intirest ol 
religion. 

Tho mrllcsl residences writ) nrttwmU of logs, 
shaped and filled more or lew rndclv nceonlin^ to 
Iho shill of tho builder or the lirao and means at 
his ilhqio^nl. Tliere was nnuallv ono larf,o ro<*m 
below rrhich served fts kitchen dining ntoro sit 
ting room and jarlor and on the wuntf floor tnlh 
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this one or t’no loclging-iooms An imfinislied 
attic constituted tlie dormitoiy for tlie using gen- 
eiation A huge stone chimney, teminatmg below 
in a still moie capacious fiieplace, that would 
admit logs horn four to eight feet m length, con- 
veyed away the smoke, and vuth it much of the 
heat This mi olved no loss, as wood v as a dmg 
Communicatmg with the chimney was the gieat 
stone balang-oven, whence came the boimcmg 
loaves of com-biead, dulj’- “ blown,” the nch- 
coloied pies, and the lorn of vemson, 

beef, oi pork 

Ovei these bounties — and such they weie heaifaly 
esteemed, howevei meagie— often as the family 
diew aiound the table, its head offered thanks to 
the heavenly Giver. Each moiiung, after they 
had eaten, he lead a goodly poition of God’s 
"Word, never less than a chapter, and then, not 
kneehng but standmg, led his household m lev- 
eient and believmg prayer for jiiotection, gmd- 
ance, stimulus m good, and for eveiy needed 
grace What punty, what love of lectitude, what 
strength of will did not the bmldei’s of Amenca 
carry forth from that family altai > He who would 
understand the richest side and the deepest mov- 
mg foices of our national life and development 
must not overlook those New England jBieside 
scenes 

Piayeis ended, the “men folks ” went forth to 
the day’s toil It was haid, partly from its then 
rough character, partly fiom poverty of apph- 
ances For the hardest jobs neighbois would jom 
hands, fightmg nature as they had to fight the 
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THE mi-rv WtTCDCRAIT 

The homo Wo of coloninl >»ow England •wa* 
tmjqno. Its Uto Uoa appeared nenvhero else in 
htmum history Mostmso it ttas bcantifol as ircli 
In it rohgion •vma contml rmd sapremo The 
Gonml Court of Plyinonth rerr enrir paa8«l the 
following order Jsoo dwoUmg how» shal bo 
bnDto aboTD halfo a mjlo Ifoid tho nocting hovso 
m any nowo pUntocion withcrat Icnro from tho 
Conrt except mTllo-howBcs and ffcrmo-Ijowsos.'* 
In laying out a nllngo tho mocling honso as tho 
hub to which ovorvthmg was to bo rcfcmxh was 
located first of all Tlio lot commonly 

adjoined Then o mifllcionor of land was par 
celled off to each freeholder wlicreon to • root Iih 
dwelling. AtasRacho^ttH from tho fii>t and Plv 
month beginning somewlmt Inter al-^o inn<lo rim 
nent provinion for schoolH— all in U»o lutt ix-t of 
rchgiOD- 

Tho earliest rcMdences wore noecssanlr of log^ 
shapotl and Ctteil more* or let« mdelr neeonling to 
tho skill of Ujo hmlder or (he lime wul nimns at 
bis dispo«'il Tliero was usuallv one large ttx m 
below which forred ns kitchen dining n>om sil 
ting room and i«arlor and on the Kun* floor with 
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bewitcliing covrs ami geese, and placed under 
bonds of one bundled pounds for good behavior 
In 1705 Glace Sheivood ivas ducked m Yiigima 
for the same offence Cases of the kind Lad oc- 
cuned in New Yoik. Thcie vas no colony wheie 
the belief in astiology, neciomancy, second sight, 
ghosts, haunted houses and spots, love-spells, 
chaims, and peculiai poweis attaching to lings, 
hcibs, etc, did not pievail Such cieduhty was 
not peculiai to Ameiica but cmsed Euiope as well 
It seemed to flomish, if anythmg, aftei the Kefoi- 
mation more than befoie Luthei fiimly believed 
in witchciaft He piofessed to have met the Eiil 
One m personal conflict, and to have vanquished 
him by the use of an inkstand as missile Per- 
haps every land in Europe had laws making witch- 
craft a capital crime One was enacted in Eng- 
land under Heniy Vlil , another in James I ’s first 
yeai, denouncing death against all persons “ m- 
voking any evil spuit, or consulting, covenanting 
with, entei taming, employing, feeding, or lewaidmg 
any evil spirit, or taking up dead bodies from then 
graves to be used m any witchcraft, sorcery, charm, 
or enchantment, or kilhng or othei-wise huitmg any 
person by such mfeinal aids ” A similar statute 
was contamed m the “ Fundamentals ” of Massa- 
chusetts, probably inspired by the command of 
Scripture, “ Thou shalt not suffer a ivitch to hve ” 
This law, we shall see, was not a dead letter 
No wonder such a law was of more effect in 
New England than anywhere else on eaidh The 
official lehgion of the Puritans was not only su- 
perstitious m general but gloomy m particular. 
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and most gloomy in INew England* Its central 
tenet, here at least, seemed to be that life ought to 
formfih no joy men seeking to * mcnt hcarcm by 
roflkmg earth a helL” Sunday Iattb rrcro sovcro, 
and ngidly enforced from six o clock Saturday 
evening tffl the some hour the next Kot the 
least irork this ahoirod ooless abeolatolycocesflaiy, 
nor any semblance of amuBomont Boys bringing 
home the cows wore canhonod to ‘ let down the 
bars softly, as it was tho Lord s day * Sunday 
travcUers ^vero arrested imd fined. Mon might bo 
■whipped for absence from church. A girl nt Ply 
mouth was thxoatcnod oxflo as a street walker for 
smiling in meeting Increase Mother trncc<l tho 
great Boston firo of 1711 to tho sm of Sanday 
labor such 08 corrying parcels ond baking food. In 
Isowport some men baring boon drowned who to 
say good by to doparttng fnends, h«l rowed out 
to a ship just weighing anchor Rov John Comer 
prayed tlmt others might take warning and do 
no more such great wtekedness." 

Sonnona wore often two hours long , public 
prayer half an hour Horse PtHl was whnt wont 
by tho namo of music —doggerel liymns Jail of llw 
most iralpUarous theology utterwl congregntion 
ally ns linetl off” bv the leader— nasal dlstuDuanl 
and diseonhint in tho highest imnpnnble degree 
Tlio chuixh ilm If was but n l»nm liomelr-slmpe*! 
ban' and lu winter cold ns out-of doors \t this 
mnson men wrapixsl their feet in Imgs and worn 
cu Blnffinl tlicir ranfls with hot stones, Wreperw 
were nidelT awnkene«l l»v tlio tithing tnrms Inlon 
thwnekmg Uielr heads nr if fi roaleH liy iln f n (ail 
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rnaUj developed by lastB and vigfls, in irlucb be 
bebevod bimaelf to bold tmconunonly close com 
mmucatioii vritb tbo Almigbfy 'Fn<t desire to 
provide nev arms for bath against the grow 
mg tmbeUof of hia time led him to tale one of 
the “bewitched” oMldreti to hia house, that ho 
mi^t note and describe the ways of the doril 
in her case. The rosulta ho soon allor published 
m his “Memorable Providonces Relating to'SVitch- 
crofts and Posaesaicrafl. This worit admitted no 
doubt as to the roali^ of the demoniac posses 
Bions which indeed it affected to demonstrate for 
ever All the Boston mimstora signed its preface 
oertifymg to its clear mfonnntion" that both a 
God and a devil, and witehcroft” existed. I^otli 
mg too vile, it alleged, can bo said of nothing 
too hard can bo done to, sneh a homblo iniqmt) os 
witchcraft is. The publication excited gix'ot at 
tention, and to it m no smoU mensuro the onsiuug 
tragedy may bo traced- 

In Fobmarj 10^)2, tUroo more mibji>cts, obildrrn 
of Rot 3lr Pam^ mlmslcr at DonverH, tbi n calh-d 
Salem ViUftgo cxlilbitwl bad witclicmft avniptora^ 
The utmost oxcitoraent premiliHL \clj,hl>onnf. 
elergyiDon joined tho vilingo in fasting nnd jwnvt r 
A gt ncral last for the colony was onl nni Rut the 

doN-nisra as Colton Mnlhcr namoil it sprviul in 
stead of abating tho childnm baring any numb r 
of imUaton so soon ai they Ijccamo obj vts of g n 
oral Doliro and sympathy Old Tiluha. an Imlian 
cTont who luul M rve<l In Pumas famllv wm tbs 
first to U df'nnuncs.al os tbo cauv' Two otfn r 
f maj -s oin crarr tbo otiii r bed n Jd 'll wem 
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also pieseutly. accused, and aftei a little wlule sev- 
eial ladies of Pams’s cliuicli Wlioso utteied a 
•wlnspei of incredulity, general or as to the blame- 
■woithiness of any -whom Pains called guilty, was 
instantly indicted with them 

On April 11th, the Deputy Governor held m the 
meetmg-house in Salem Village a court for a pie- 
limmary exammation of the prisoners. A scene 
at once iidiculous and tragic followed. "When they 
weie brought m, theii alleged vrctims appeared 
overcome at theii gaze, pietending to be bitten, 
pmched, scotched, choked, bmiied, oi pncked by 
then invisible agency m revenge for lefusmg to 
subscribe to a covenant inth the devil. Some 
weie apparently stiicken down by the glance of an 
eye fiom one of the culpiits, others famted, many 
writhed as m a fit. Tituba was beaten to make hei 
confess Others weie tortured. Finally all the 
accused weie thrown into irons. Numbers of ac- 
cused peisons, assured that it was then only chance 
for life, owned up to deeds of which they must have 
been entirely innocent They had met the devil 
m the form of a small black man, had attended 
witch sacraments, where they renounced then 
Christian vows, and had ndden through the an on 
bioomsticks Such weie the confessions of pooi 
women who had never m their hves done any evil 
except possibly to tattle 

On June 2d, a special comt was held m Salem 
for the defimte trial Stoughton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, a man of small mmd and bigoted temper, 
was president The business began by the con- 
demnation and hangmg of a helpless woman. A 
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jaiy of TTomen had fonnd on her person a wart, 
which was pronoun oed to bo tmqneetaoDablj a ‘dev 
il 8 teat,”and her neighbors remembered that many 
hens had died, animals become lame, and carts up- 
set by her dreadful devilism ” By September 
2Sd, twenty persona had gone to the gaflows, eight 
more were nnder sentence, and fifty five had ‘ con 
fessed and turned informers as their only hope. 
The ‘ afilioted had fnarensed to fifty Ja^ were 
crammod wath persons under accusation and fresh 
charges of alliance with devfls were brought for 
ward every day 

Some of the wrotchod viohms displayed groat 
forttude. Goodman Prooter lost his life by nobly 
and poTBiatontly — vainly as well alas 1 — maintain 
ing the innoconco of hia accused wife, George 
Borroughs, who had formerly preached m Salem 
Yillcigo was indicted. His physical stn ngth 
which happoned to bo phonomODal, was adduced 
as lent him from the doviL Stoughton browbi at 
Inm through his whole triaL scaled his con 

demnatiou howoror was his ofler to the jury of n 
paper quoting an author who denied the ponnibil 
ity of witchcraft His ferreut praters whin on 
the scaflbid and especially Ills correct nnderfng 
of the Lords prayer shoot the muuls of manr 
They argued that no witJi could Imvo gotlco 
through tlu>.e hoi) wonl^ correctly— a tf^t n]>on 
which sevirnl hail been condimnctl Cotton Ma 
thcr pri‘jt< Jit at the gallows rentored the crowd to 
faith by n minding them timt tlm donl bad the 
jKiwcr to dri-iH up like nn angel of light It l»»-ccn 
Nurrte a wouinn of uaiciinachabla thameter hlth 
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erto, unable fiom partial deafness to understand, 
so as to explain, the allegations made against bei, 
’^as convicted notintbstanding eveiy proof in her 
favor. 

Keaction now began. Public opmion commenced 
to waver No one knew whose tmn to be hanged 
would come next Emboldened by then fatal 
success, accuser's whispered of people in high 
Xrlaces as leagued -with the E-\nl One An Andover 
minister narrowly escaped death The Beverly 
minister, Hale, one of the most active m denounc- 
ing witches, was aghast when his own wife was 
accused. Two sons of Governor Biadstieet were 
obliged to flee for then hves, one for lefusmg, as 
a magisti’ate, to issue any more wan ants, the other 
charged with be-witching a dog Several hurried 
to New York to escape conviction The piopeiiy 
of such was seized by then toivns A leign of ter- 
ror pi evaded 

People slowly awoke to the temble travesty of jus- 
tice which was gomg on. Magistrates were seen 
to have oveiloolced the most flagrant instances of 
falsehood and contradiction on the pait of both 
accusers and accused, using the baseless hypothe- 
sis that the devd had warped then senses The 
disgustmg partiality shown m the accusations was 
disielished, as was the resoit that had been had to 
toitme One jioor old man of eighty they crushed 
to death because he would plead gudty to nothmg 
The authonties quite disiegaided the fact that 
everyone of the self-accusations had been made m 
Older to escape punishment These considerations 
effected a revolution m the mmds of most peo- 
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reader ftlreadj* has some idea of Sir Edmond 
Andros s rule m America. New Torfc was the first 
to feel this, caming imdor tho gem ti nman s gorom 
orship nnmediately on being second time sur 
rendered to England. Such had been the jwUticid 
disorder in the pronnce that Andros s headship, 
slom as it was, proved beneficial. He even, for n 
time, 1G8S-86 reluctantly permitted on eloctiro 
Icjgialature, though discontmmng it when tho Icgis- 
laturos of New England were suppressed. This 
tosto of freedom had its effect afterward. 

"Whan nows of the Hevolution of 1C8S in England 
reached Now York, Andros was in Boston. Isich 
olflon, laeutonant-Govenior being a Oathoho and 
on absolnhst and tho colony now in horror of all 
Oathohes through fear of French invasion from 
Canada, Jacob Loislor a German adventurer 
partly onticljiatmg, portly obeying tho jiopular 
wish, asaumod to function in I'ichol^ona stead. 
All the orirtocracy English or Dutch, and nmlv all 
tho En^wh of tho lowor rank were ngnmat him. 
Lolfllor Wns pawionalo and mHHUo*<«ly bitter to- 
ward Cathohea, vot ho meant well Ho viowctl hw 
oiBco os only transitory and stood tv-Tily to sur 
render It so soon as tho now kings will could Iw 
learned but when Slouglitor arrived with coramis- 
flion as governor Ijclslera fors suecmlrd In com 
passing his execution fortn'ason Tlds unjust and 
cruel d»'cd began a long feud In twi'en (he jKipuUr 
and tho anstocmtic partv in Ihi ctdoni 

From thts Umo till tho Amfncan Ih'volulimi 
Now Tort conlinuM a province of tho enmn. 
Boyal ginrnor reyal g»»TrTnor t«jrao of 
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them bettei, some woise. Of the entue line BeUo- 
mont was the most worthy official, Ooimbuiy the 
least so One of the problems which chiefly woi- 
lied all of them was how to execute the navigation 
acts, uhich, evaded eveiyuffieie, weie heie unscrap- 
uloiisly defied Another caie of the governors, in 
which thej-- succeeded but veiy imperfectly, was to 
estabhsh the English Chinch m the colony. A 
tlmd was the disfiauchisement of Cathohcs This 
they accomphshed, the legislatui’e concuiimg, and 
the disabihty continued during the entire colonial 
period 

Hottest stiuggle of all occuiTed over the question 
of the colony’s light of self-taxation The democ- 
racy stood foi this with the utmost firmness, and 
even the higher classes favoied lather than op- 
posed. The governors, Coinbmy and Lovelace, 
most frantically, but m vain, expostulated, scolded, 
threatened, till at last it became admitted by law 
in the colony that no tax whatevei could, on any 
pretext, be levied save by act of the people’s repie- 
sentatives. 

Dutch America, it will be remembered, had 
reached southwaid to the Delaware Rivei, and this 
lowei poition passed vuth the rest to the Duke of 
York m 1664 The temtory between the Hudson 
and the Delaware, under the name of New Jersey, 
he made over to Lord Berkeley and Sir Greoige Oar- 
teiet, proprietaries, who favored the freest institu- 
tions, civil and rehgious The population was foi 
long very sparse and, as it grew, very miscellane- 
ous Dutch, Swedes, Enghsh, Quakers, and Puri- 
tans from New England were lepiesented 
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After the En gt mh recovery Berkeley disposed of 
hifl undivided half of the province, sube^uently 
set off os TTest Jersey, to one BylHng, s Quiiker 
Tfho m a little tune assigned it to Lawno Imcas 
Penn, and other Quakeia. ‘West Jorsoy bocamo as 
much a Quaker paradise os Ponnsylvonm. Ponn 
with flleveu of hia brethren also bought of Oar 
terete heirs, East Jersey Irat hero Puntan rather 
than Qnaker influence provmJod. 

The Jersey plantations came of oonrso nndcr 
Andros and after his fall its propnetors did not 
recover their political aulhonty Tor twclvo years, 
while they were endeavoring to do thui, parlud an 
archv cursed the pronneo, and at length in 1703 
they surrondorod their rights to tho crown, the Jer 
soys now made one, ts'coming directly subject to 
Queen Anno. Tho pronneo had its own legisln 
turo and, till 1741 tho samo goTomors as Now 
TotL It also Imd mainly tho samo political no^ 
situdes and with tho samo result- 

inUiam Ponn, tho famous Qaakor received llio 
proprietorship of Pcnnsylmnia in payment of a 
chum for sutocn thousand pounds ngam’^t tho 
English OoremmenL ThL< bml Ikw'ii hft lum by 
bis father Sir Wlllinra Penn a dndingui^hfHl imvnl 
commander in tho Dntcli war of ICTm 07 when lio 
lioil bomo chief part id tho ronrjo'at of Jamaica. 

ANilUam Ptnn was among Iho mo^l cuUivahtl 
men of Ui^ time p4tlu«]icd lit ^tudv and travel 
deeply rcml in law and philosophy Ife Lrul fort 
nne and roanv fn* min at court incln lin^ Cli-arl 4 
ir himw'lf. Hr n Hshnl luit i » mnf inn, an 1 j,n-nt 
ploc*' wa4 hl4. Hut conform Imwoull not Irtio 
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to tlu- inner lipljt, In i\in‘i Hk' of all liis 

frieml*', t"C 3 >olUHl fnnn ()\fin\l Univei'^iti,. bcnlon 
fi»)in hi‘' cn\jj fatlunV tloor, unjni^'Oiunl nov, nine 
inonih'' in Loiulon T(n\n, nnu si\ ni 
thw lu'rou' •'pint jMT-'i^'tenth \si'nl thi' (>u'iKci \\ \\ 
In U»^-pm of ‘'(■itnino m J'nplnnd friMaloni foi dis- 
ton'-enme-' ho Inni* d in*' ilunights toward 
Amonca, thou to ti\ hu ** hoh oxpmnnont.” 

The oli.vrtoi fnnn Chaih"' JI was diawn b} 
l\nn\ own hand and was nobh blnnal. It oi- 
ilainod pen foot rcditrious toloration hn all Cluis- 
ti ins, and forbade' taxation s<i\o b} tho jnoMiunal 
asseinbly oi tho Jhighsli 3’urliamont Uudoi A\ill- 
lain and Mar}, groatl} to Ins gnof, Penn was 
forced to canetion the penal laws against Catho- 
lics , blit the} weie most hnnontl} adininistoicd, 
wlncli biought upon the laigo-imnded projniotaiy 
inncli trouble with the homo goioinment 

^Vs Penns}hania, owing to the light cons and 
loving pioccdnre of Penn tow aid them, siifloicd 
nothing fiom tho icd men to the west, so was it 
foitunatel} bc}ond Audi os’s jiinsdiclion on tho 
east Once, from 1G02, foi tw'o }eai-s, the land 
was snatched from Penn and placed iindoi a 103 ’al 
commission Piotmnmg to England in IGSI, after 
a tw'o yeai's’ sojoura m i\jnciica to got his colon}' 
staiied, the Quakci chief became intimate and a 
favonte wnth James II , devotedly suppoituig his 
Declaration of Indulgence tow aid Catholics as 
well as toward all Piotestant dissentei-s He tiied 
haid but vainly to wm William and Maiy to the 
same iiolicy This attitude of his cost him dear, 
rendermg him an object of suspicion to the men 
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now in power in England. Twice wns ho ncoused 
of trenaonabl© oorrcspondence with the enJcd 
Jomea IL, thongh never proved gmltj Trom 
1G99 to 1701 he was m Amonca ngnm, thorcaftor 
reading in England till ins death m 17ia Ho 
had literallj given all lor his colonj his efforts on 
its behalf haring been to him, so he wrote m 1710 
a canse of gnef, trouble and poverty 

But the colony itsolf was amnmngly prosporona. 
There wore int ern a l lends, mainly petty, some so- 
nous. Gleorgo Keith grievously divid^ tlio Qna 
kers by his toachingfl against bIavctt going to 
law or flemoe aa magifltintcfi on the part ol Qua 
kora, thus implying that only inGdels or chnnehmen 
could bo the colony e ofSciols. 

Fletcher s govcmorahlp in 1C90-01 under the 
royal commiMion evoked continnal oppofHtion 
colonial pnnloges remaining intact m apito of 
him. Tho people from time to time anbjccto<l their 
ground law to changes, only to render it a filter in 
struraont of frcc<lom. In erciythiog onre tlm he- 
reditary function of (ho propnetary it was demo- 
cmlic. Tot many rears OTcnlho governors council 
was elective Tho colony grew jraroigrants crowd 
mg in from neorlv rverv Furojican country, and 
w^lh moltiphed to correspond. 

We have doting from a history of Pmn 
sylvanm I>y one Onbnel Thomas, foil of inter 
esllnp information 1 liflmlrlpIjlA was alreaiB a 
“ noble and bonutifnl citv ** containing al>o\e 2 
bonnes, most of th‘*m alahlr'" roada of I ro-k 
three Eton's and lK-«tdeM a town hmise a imrlrt 
IiomM and m ti ml sebtsd-* Tljn** falr^ i* n held 
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theio ycciil}", and Wo weekly markets, wliicli it 
lequued twenty’ fat bullocks, besides many’ sbeep, 
calres, and bogs to supply* Tbe city* bad large ti ade 
to New Yoik, New* England, Yirgmia, West India, 
and Old England Its cxpoits were boiscs, pipe- 
staAes, salt meats, biead-stuilfa, poultry, and to- 
bacco, its unpoits fii, mm, sugar, molasses, sil- 
ver, negioes, salt, linen, bousebold goods, etc 
AYages w ere tbiee times as bigb as m England or 
AVales AH sorts of “ very good paper ” were 
made at Germantoivn, besides linen, dmggets, 
ciapes, camplets, serges, and other W’OoUen clotbs. 
All lebgious confessions were represented 
In 1712, sucb bis poverty, tbe good proprietary 
w'as wilbng to sell to tbe crorvn, but as be insisted 
upon mamtenance of tbe colonists’ full rights, no 
sale occurred Engbsb bigots and revenue offi- 
cials would gladly have annulled bis charter, but 
bis integrity bad gotten him influence among 
Engbsb statesmen, which shielded tbe heritage be 
bad left even when be was gone 

It IS particularly to be noticed that till oui In- 
dependence Delaware was most mtimately i elated 
to Pennsylvania Of Delaware tbe fee simple be- 
longed not to Penn but to tbe Duke of York, who 
bad conquered it fiom tbe Dutch, as they fiom tbe 
Swedes Penn tberefoie governed here, not as 
piopnetary but as tbe Duke’s tenant. In 1690- 
92, and from 1702, Delawaie en 3 oyed a legislature 
by itself, though its governors weie appointed by 
Penn or bis heirs during tbe entire colonial pe- 
riod. 



OHAPTEB V 

HABTIJk^'D, vmoiru, OAltOLIHA 

The establlahmoDt of Ohar)ea IL os Lmg folly 
restored Lord Baltimore as propnctnry in IMary 
land and for a long timo tbo colony onjoycil mncli 
peace and prosperity In ICOO it boasted twolro 
thonaand inhabitants, in 16G6 Bxxtocn tberaaond, 
in 1070 twenty thonsand. Plantation hfo was uni 
veraal, them being no town worthy Iho name till 
BalUmoro which laid out In 1739 grow very slow 
ly Tobacco was iho mam prodnclion too nearly 
tbo only ono the planters Boraotimes actually suf 
fonng for food so that the raising of cereals need 
cd to bo cnfoTCod by law For long llio weed was 
alro the money of the pronneo not disuvnl for 
this oven when paper currency was intnxlncod Ik>- 
ing fonnd (ho loss nuctoating In Tnlno of tlio two. 
Partly actual oxer production and partly the naxi 
gallon acts, forcing all aalo^ to lie rfTeded Ihmngh 
England fatally lowrreil iho pnee and Mniylond 
with llrginla tned to cstabh-^h a tm^t to regu 
lato the output. 

In Us iDcoM^ant and on one orca.«jon blooly 
iKrandnrv disputes witli Penn-^TlTonia nntl P U 
wore Maryland hml togm in and sutT r U« north 
cm and «V't«Tn IxmcdantM to Ite shorten >t 
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One of the most beautiful tiaits of eaily Mary- 
land was its perfect toleration in lebgion Prac- 
tically neither Pennsylvania noi Ehode Island sm- 
passed it in this Much hostihty to the Quakers 
existed, yet they had here exceptional privileges, 
and great numbers fiom Vnginia and the North 
utilized these All sorts of dissenters indeed 
flocked hither out of all Euiopean coimtnes, m- 
cludmg many Huguenots, and were made wel- 
come to all the lights and blessmgs of the land. 

But from the accession of Charles Calvert, the 
third Loid Baltimore, m 1675, the colony wit- 
nessed contmual agitation m favor of establishmg 
the Enghsh Chuich False woid reached the Pnvy 
Council that immorality was nfe in the colony 
owmg to a lack of lehgious mstruction, and that 
Cathohcs were piefened m its offices This 
movement succeeded, m spite of its intrmsic de- 
ment, by passmg itself off as part of the nsmg m 
favor of William and Mary m 1688-89 

James II had shown no favor to Maryland If 
its piopnetary, as a Catholic, pleased him, its 
civil and rehgious hberty offended him more He 
was hence not popular here, and the Marylanders 
would readily have pioclaimed the new monarchs 
but for the accidental failure of the Propnetmy’s 
commands to this effect to reach them This gave 
occasion foi one Coode, with a few abettors, to form, 
in April, 1689, an “Association m Arms for the 
Defence of the Piotestant Eeligion, and foi Assert- 
ing the Eight of King Wilham and Queen Mary 
to the Piovmce of Maryland ” The exaggerated 
lepiesentations of these conspirators prevailed in 
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England. The propnetiuy retaining lus quit 
rents and export dntj was deprived of his jiohtical 
prerogntiTes. Miiryland became a crown province, 
Sir Lionel Oopley being the jSist royal govomor 
and the Ohuroh of England received establishment 
therem. 

The new ocdesmstical role did not opprosa 
Protestant dissenters though very severe on Cath 
olics, whom it was supposed necessary hero ns all 
over America, to keep under lost th<^ should nso 
m favor of James EL or his son the Protondor 

The third Ixird Boltimoro diod m 1T14-15 
The propnotanoa after this being Protestants, 
rcre entrusted agam with their old political head 
ship By this tune a epint of indopcndonco and 
self asaortion had grown up among the citbctiB on 
forcing very liberal laws and the nccs of tho sixth 
Lord, succeeding in 1761 made lus snbjccts more 
tlian wilhng that ho shonld os lie did, close the 
propnotaiy lina 

"Siiginia, passionately loyal at first ploncil in 
tho Bcstoration. This provcil promnture It was 
found tlmt tho purely selfish Charii*s IT cared no 
more for Virginia than for Massncbu'^rlls. Tlio 
Commonwealths men wen displace*! from power 
Sir "^Ulam Berkeley ngain l>ccaitio go\ernor this 
time however by tho tmtiiorilv of tlio awtnblr 
A larger feeling of imle|>emlenco from England 
had sprung np in the colonv fn con'M>quf nee of re- 
cent hidorr at homo snd in tho mother Und It 
was devilope<l still further by tho ivenU now 
bo detailed. 

The Old Bomlnion contiinM at tins tim" dO 
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000 people, 6,000 being wlute seivouts and 2,000 
negio slaves, located mainly upon tbe lower waters 
of tlie Bappabannock, Yoik, and James Biveis 
Between 1650 and 1670, tbiougli laige immigia- 
tion fiom the old country, the population had in- 
creased fiom 15,000 to 40,000, some of the fiist 
families of the State in subsequent tunes amvmg 
at this juncture About eighty ships of commeice 
came each yeai from Gieat Britain, besides many 
fiom New England Yirgmia heiself bmlt no 
ships and owned few , but she could mustei eight 
thousand horse, had driven the Indians fai into 
the interior, possessed the capacity foi boundless 
wealth, and had begun to experience a decided 
sense of her own nghts and importance The last 
fact showed itself in Bacon’s EebeUion, which 
broke out m 1676, just one hundred yeais before 
the Declaiation of Independence The causes of 
the msurrection were not far to seek 

The navigation acts were a sore grievance to 
Yirgima as to the othei colonies Under Ciom- 
well they had not been much enforced, and the 
Yugmians had traded fieely with all who came 
Charles enforced them with all possible ngoi, con- 
fining Yirguua’s trade to England and Enghsh 
ships manned byEnghshmen This gave England 
a grmding monopoly of tobacco, Yirgmia’s sole 
export, makmg the planters commercially the 
slaves of the home government and of Enghsh 
traders Duties on the weed were high, and mer- 
cilessly collected without legaid to lowness of 
price All supplies from abroad also had to be 
purchased in England, at pnces set by Enghsh 
8 
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sellers. Exen if from other parts of Europe, they 
mart come throagh England, thas secanng her a 
profit at Virginia a expense. 

Tbia was not the woret The cdoaial govern 
meat had olvava been abased for the cads of 
■worthless office -holders from England. Now it 
was formed oat more offonsively than over In 
1078 Charles IL donated Yiigmlo to two of his 
favontos, Ijorda Arlington nad Oalpoper to bo 
its propnetaaos like Penn in Ponnsj’Ivnma aad 
Boltimoro in Alary land. They woro to have all 
the qrnt ronU aad other revonacs, the aomination 
of miniators for parishes the right of oppomtiog 
pabUo officers, the right to own and sol! all pabUo 
or csohoatod lands in a word they now owned 
Virginjo. This shabby treatment nwoko the most 
intense rage in so proad a people. The king re- 
loatod, rorokod his donation made oal nad was 
about to scad a now charter Bat it was too late 
rebclhon had ofready broken oaL 

The Indians having made some attacks ou the 
upper planlolions, one Nathnalol Bacon, a npinted 
young gentloroan of twenty-eight, rceentlv fmm 
England, npplio<l to bir IN'Illiam Berkeley for n 
commlsMon against them. The OoTcrnordeclmod 
to give it, fearing in the present ciciU'tl cottditton 
of ffjo cofony (o have n hodv of arnje<f men afiroaif. 
Bacon enraged extorta the commi^Mjon !>y fore* 
The rcsnlt fs citH war m the colony The reb U 
nro fora time corophbly vlctonon^ Ihrkilrv i< 
dnTcnto Accomac on tlie«*a>'teni chon oftlieChe-. 
npoaki Imt snpo'c<ling In mptunng a fl( t tw-nl 
to oppose him ho nlnnis with tlii< and raptnn-* 
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J.lmcsto^\Tl Beaton by Bacon in a xntcbed battle, 
be again letues to Accomac and tbe colony comes 
fully undei tbe l) 0 ^^ ei of bis antagonist, tbe colon- 
ists agieeing even to figbt England should it in- 
terpose on tbe goveinoi’s side, when a decisive 
change in affau-s is biougbt about by the lebel 
leader’s death 

Tbe rebellion vas now easily subdued, but it 
bad soiued and hardened old Goveinoi Beikeley’s 
spiiit Tventy-tbiee m all were executed for 
participation m the movement Cbailes EE. re- 
marked “ That old fool has banged more men in 
that naked countiy than I for the muider of my 
fatbei ” 

After Bacon’s BebeUion tbe colonial annals 
show but a dull succession of royal governors, 
with few events specially mteiesting. Undei tbe 
governor ship of Loid Howard of Ef&ngbam, which 
began in 1684, great excitement prevailed m Vu- 
gima lest Ebng James H should subvert tbe Eng- 
bsb Church tbeie and make Oatbobcism dommant, 
which mdeed might possibly have occurred but 
for James’s abdication in 1688 

Under Governor Nicholson, from 1690, the capi- 
tal was removed from Jamestown to "WrUiamsbrng, 
and the College of TVilham and Mary founded, its 
charter datmg fiom 1693 The Attoiney-Geneial, 
Seymoui, opposed this pio]ect on the giound that 
the money was needed foi “ better purposes ” than 
educatmg clergymen Bev Di Blau, agent and 
advocate of the endowment, pleading “ The peo- 
ple have souls to be saved,” Seymour retorted 
“ Damn your souls, make tobacco ” But Blair 


/ 
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persisted and snoceedod, Jumsolf becoming first 
president of the collie. The initml oommenoe- 
ment eiercsiflee toot plaoe in 1700 

Governor Spotawood, vho came in 1710, did 
mnch for Virginia. Ho built the first iron fur 
naoes m America, introdneed mne-coUaro, for 
vhich ho imported stfiled Germans and greatly 
‘intoreeted himself in the civilization of the Ind 
ifins He ■^Qfl the eorhost to explore the 8Uon 
ondooh Valley It tvob also by his energy that the 
famous pirate “ Blackboard ” was captured and 
executed. Lioutemmt Mnynanl, sent with two 
ships to hunt him attookod and boarded the pi 
rate vcbsqI in Pamhoo Sound 1718. A tougb fight 
at close quarters ensued. Blaciboanl was shot 
dead, his crow crying for quarter Thirteen of the 
men wore bung nt WHlmmsburg Dlnclbcanls 
skull made into a dnnkitig-cni> is prc^ctrid to 
this day The great corsairs fate Benjamin 
Franklin then a printers devil in noaton cole- 
hrated In verse, 

Carolina was Be(flc<l partly from Ilnpland, 
Franco, and the Barbadocs, and portly from New 
England but mainlv from 'N'lrgiuia, which col 
ODV fnrlbcnnoro famishtd inont of Its jtohtlcrj 
ideas. 

In 'March ICC3 Corolma wm con'^litntoil a bt 
ntorr extending from Tf** north IntiluJo H<mtb 
wnnl to the nvor San Mnlboo and n> Igni'^l to a 
company of Si'Tcn lU tlnKnl**be<l projin* Itt 

rinding Gineml Monk wlu» h-ul Ihvji crral d 
Pule of \llteimirl and John Ijnck< >< jnlpin Ih » 
X£imou«i Txinl Vshh r Coiq»'r utly I.arliif 
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Sliaftesbiuj Governor Su Walliara Beikelej, of 
Yugmia, ^\as also one of the piopnetniies. 

Locke drew up for the province a minute feudal 
constitution, but it "was too ciunbei'some to work. 
Rule by the proprietaries proved radically bad 
They veie ignorant, callous to wiongs done by 
then governors, and mdiheiont to everything save 
then ovn profits Many of the settlers too were 
turbulent and crmnnals, fugitives from the justice 
of other colomes The difficulty was aggravated 
by Indian and Spamsh wars, by negro slavery, so 
profitable for nee cultme, especially in South Oai- 
ohna, by stiife between dissenters and churchmen, 
by the question of revenue, and by that of lejne- 
sentation 

A piopnetary party and a larger popular party 
were contmually at feud, not seldom ivith arms, 
support of the Church allying itself mainly with 
the former, dissent with the latter Zealots for 
the Church wished to exclude dissenters from the 
assembly Then opiionents would keep Huguenot 
immigrants, whom the favor of the piopnetaiies 
rendered unwelcome, entuely fiom the franchise 
The popular party passed laws for electing repre- 
sentatives m every county mstead of at Charles- 
ton alone, and for revenue tariffs to pay the debt 
entailed by war The proprietaries vetoed both 
They even favored the pnates who hanied the 
coast Civil commotions were frequent and gi'owth 
slow Inteilerence by the crown was therefore 
most happy Tiom the time the Carohnas passed 
mto royal hands, 1729, remarkable prosperity at- 
tended them both 
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mondj to tho Frenoli kuiga. Though no longer 
ventumig to do so at homo monarchs froolj Totoed 
legislation in all the colonies except Rhodo Island 
and Connecticut. It was hold that oven these col 
onies were after all somehow subject to England s 
oversight 

On the subject of taxation there was continual 
dispute misunderstanding recruninahon. The col 
onies did not object to providing for their own do- 
fonco. They wore willing to do this under English 
direction if oaked, not commanded. Direct laia 
tion for England s behoof was never onco con 
Bcntcd to by America, and tdl lalo never thought 
of by EnghunL The English nangnlion laws 
however thongU amounting to taxation of America 
in 01(1 of England, and continually ovadcHl ns un 
just, wore allowed by tho colonies Ifpslatiro acta, 
and novea' eenoualj objoded to in any formal way 



CHAPTER Vn. 


SOCIAL CDLTUBE IN COLONIAL TIMES 

Ameeican society rose out of meie untitled liu- 
manity , monaichy, guilds, pnests, and all aiastoc- 
racy of a feudal natuie having been left behind in 
Europe The year 1700 found in all the Ameri- 
can colonies together some 300,000 people They 
were distributed about as follows New England 
had 115,000 , New Toik, 30,000 , New Jeisey, 16,- 
000 , Pennsylvania and Delawaie, 20,000 , Mary- 
land, 36,000 , Yugnua, 70,000 , the Oaiolma coun- 
try, 16,000. Perhaps 50,000 were negio slaves, of 
whom, say, 10,000 were held north of Mason and 
Dison’s Ime What is now New Toik City had, m 
1697, 4,302 inhabitants 

Passing on to 1764, we find the white popula- 
tion of New England increased to 426,000 , that of 
the middle colomes, including Maryland, to 457,- 
000 , that of Yuginia, the Carolmas, and Georgia 
to 283,000 Massachusetts alone now had 207,- 
000 , Rhode Island, 35,000 , Connecticut, 133,000 , 
New York State (1756), 83,744 Theie were now 
not fai from 263,000 negioes, of whom 14,000 
hved in New England, 4,600 in Rhode Island 
The total population of the thnteen colonies 
amounted to nearly a milhon and a half At this 
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time PiiiladeJplun aboat eqnafled Boston in bizo, 
eaoh haring ^,000 inhabitants. At tho Reroln- 
lion Boston had grown to be tho larger Kow 
Tork with from 15000 to 18 000 conatitntod tho 
centre of trade and of pobtica. Tho and 
county of New York together numborod 18 04G 
inhabitants m 176G, 21,802 m 1771 23614 m 
1780 The wholo State in 1771, had 140,144 Con 
nocticnl, in 1774 hod 197350. Thoro are said to 
have boon so lato a» 1768 woods whoro tho iSow 
lork City Hall now stands. 

From North to South tho population decrcaso<I 
m density but it incroasod in hotorogenoity and 
non English elements, and in flhtomoy Tho 
South had also tho stiongor anstocmlio fcobng 
Slaves, as tho oboro tlgures show wore far moro 
numerous m that section. Tboir condition was 
also worso them 

A largo proportion o! tho white population 
oTotywhero was of Saxon Tonlonio bloo<l. Tlio 
colonial leaders, and many olliors at IcoBt in (ho 
Nortli, wore men who would Imvo boon eminent in 
England iIhoIL Not a few N« w England th‘»lo 
plans and lawyers were pcira to tho ablest of (Inir 
time Numbers of tho common j)cojdn nn*! ro- 
flcctcil, debated- While profoundly rulignus the 
coionnis hwag nearJ/ n}J }*Ti>ie-*taTii*, were lx»M 
and progTCH^iTo thlnkora In orerr lint pnrlng »h^ 
cuH'aon, pixfotring (o « Itio ijnt-ttions hr rnttnnal 
mcthoils nthrr than Ihrongh nulhonlvanl Irvli 
tion. Wo Uave olH«*rTc<l tlial Ih^^ri nre » xci ptnmt 
to thN ml like the Ircatrarnl of lb N\ lUWm 
but lhe\ Wire t xirplion-c Tli 
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sessed in eminent degiee eneigy, deteimination, 
powei of patient enduiance and saciifice Their 
political genius, too, was striking in itself, and it 
becomes suipnsmg if one compaies Germany, m 
the unspeakable distinction of the Thuty Teais’ 
War, i^nth Ameiaca at the same peiiod, 1618-1648, 
successfully solving by patience and debate the 
veiy problems which weie Gei many’s despair 
In aU the southern colonies the English Church 
was established, a majority of the people its mem- 
bers, its clergy supported by tithes and glebe 
Wilham and Mary seemed it a sort of establish- 
ment also in New York and Maryland Yet at no 
moment of the colomal period was there a bishop 
m America No chmch building was consecrated 
with episcopal ntes, no resident of America taken 
into orders without gomg to London Even m 
Yirginia, till a very late colomal period, the clergy 
letamed many Puritan forms Some would not 
read the Common Prayer Eoi more than a hun- 
dred years the sm-phee was apparently unknoivn 
there, sacraments administered vnthout the proper 
ornaments and vessels, parts of the hturgy omitted, 
marriages, baptisms, chmchings, and funerals sol- 
emnized m private houses In some parishes, so 
late as 1724, the commumon was partaken sittmg 
Excellent as were many of the clergymen, there 
were some who never preached, and not a few even 
bore an ill name It was worst m Maryland, and 
“bad as a Maryland parson” became a proverb 
The yearly salary m the best Yugima parishes was 
tobacco of about £100 value 

* See, for these facts, The Century for May, 1888 
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tune Philadelphm about eqoidled Boston m sms, 
each having 26 000 inhabitants. At the Rovolu 
tion Boston had g ro wn to bo tho laigor I^cw 
Tork, with from 16 000 to 18 000 constitutod tho 
centre of tmdo and of politics. Tho and 
county of Now Totk together numbered 13 010 
uihnbitanta m 1760 . 21,602 m 1771 23 CU m 
1780 The whole State, in 1771, had 140,144. Con 
nocticut, in 1774, had 107,660 There are aaid to 
have boon, eo late as 1703 woods where tho how 
lork Oity Hall now stands. 

From North to South tho popnlation decreased 
in density, hnt it increasod in holorogonoity and 
non Engheh oloments, and m lUilcmoy Tho 
South had also tho stronger anstocmtio feeling 
Slaves, as tho above figures show wore far moro 
numerous m that eoctioo. Their condition tros 
also worso theta 

A largo proportion of tho white population 
ovorywhero was of Saron Teutonic bloah Tho 
colonial leaders, and many others at lea'll in thn 
!Nortli wore men who would have bo^n eminent in 
England Itself hot a fow New Enp,lAnd th'olfv 
gians and lawyers wore i>eom to (ho oldest of theJr 
time humbors of tho common jicoplo n-ul rt^- 
llectcil debated. Whilo profoundly n.n„imis, tlm 
coloni-^ts, being nearly all ProlCHtant-*, wen l*otl 
nnd progTCH-mvo thinkers iii cv ry hn pnrmg di» 
cu'^Hion jwifernng to s* ttlo cpi ‘^linn^ 1 »t ntimil 
methods nilhcr than Itmmgh authority on 1 trvll 
tloTU AVo h-vvo obs- rvM that thi ri ore nrrptj 'ut 
to thN ml like Iho tn atm* nl vi Ik ^ r iHi-onH 
hot ther Wtru i ici*j>tIo»«t Tlir* nd mi | h 
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scssed in eminent degicc cneig}, dclciinination, 
poi\ei of xiaticnt ondvuancc and Raciilicc Thou 
political genius, too, m as stiiking in itself, and it 
becomes buipiising if one conipaics Geiniany, m 
the unspeakable distiaction of the TliiitA Tears’ 
Wai, Math Amoiica at the same peiioJ, l()18-16-i8, 
successfully sohang b} patience and debate the 
Aeiy ]iroblems Minch mcic Gei many’s despau 
In all the southern colonics the English Church 
was estabhshed, a majoiity of the people its mem- 
bers, its cleigy suppoited by tithes and glebe 
"'iN'illiam and Maiy scciued it a soit of establish- 
ment also in Nom' Yoik and Maryland Yet at no 
moment of the colomal period Mras theie a bishop 
m America No chuich building m as consecrated 
Math exnscopal ntes, no resident of America taken 
into orders nathout going to London Even in 
Yugmia, till a very late colonial period, the cleigy 
letamed many Puritan forms Some Mould not 
read the Common Pinyei For more than a hun- 
dred years the surpbee M'as apparently unknoMai 
there, saciaments administered Mathout the proper 
ornaments and vessels, parts of the htuigy omitted, 
marriages, baptisms, chuichnigs, and funerals sol- 
emnized in private houses In some parishes, so 
late as 1724, the communion M'as paitaken sittmg 
Excellent as weie many of the cleigymen, theie 
were some who never preached, and not a few even 
bore an ill name It was M'orst in Maryland, and 
“ bad as a Maryland parson ” became a proverb 
The yearly salary in the best Yuginia parishes was 
tobacco of about £100 value 

♦ Seo, for these facts, The Century for May, 1888 
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The Carolma clergy at first formed a enponor 
class, as nearly all the early ministers wcro men 
carefoUy selected and sent ont from England bv tlio 
Society for the Proi»ention of the Gospel Hero 
there was special interest m the religions wclforo of 
the slaxes. All over the South the Church mmialore 
owed much to competition with those of sect^ cs- 
pemally thoso ot the Prenb^tonans, to which body 
belonged many of the S^tch and Irish unmi 
grants after 1700 Dissent was dominant evorr 
whore at the NortE A vast majority of the peo- 
ple OTcn m Isow York wore disscntcns though the 
Episcopal clcrg) there sncccsafully roMbtotl all cf 
forts against the Church tax, nolwitliSlandiDg the 
fact that the aomo injustice m Uamvehnsetts ond 
Conncclicnt opprocsod their brolhren m those col 
onioa. The how York clergy also fought evorr 
sort of liberal law as to enable dissenting l>odloa 
of Chrstians to hold property It wres m good do- 
gruo this attitude of theirs that filial the connlrr 
Virginia too with such hatiT<l of bidiops. 

Bat tins ffpint wna fully mntchc<l by that of tlin 
Independent nuni^tcrs in hew England, Tlif’ir 
dissent was apgrrs'iiTo porsccnting puntnniod 
Metting honsort were cold »*ofTnons long and dn 
mnsic vocal only Bcllgious t *nrhinK and Ih*' 
laws it procured, foolishly to ngulatf all 

the acts of life 1 itmTaganc* was denounc*'*! and 
fined. In 17&0 the Maswhn'*- Us A mhlv hw 
beulo theatres as “ likely to rncouragt imm rohlr 
and iroplctT ” Bhoila Island took hlmtlAr action 
in ITfii 

The mlnhtcrs of Boston I l«hojw olmf'^t 
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ns cmissanes of the (IgmI Heicin lu fact Iny tbo 
piimary, some lliouglit (lie deepest niid most, 
potent, cause of (be lte\ obit ion, mucc king^ and 
tbo bisbops of London inces'^-intl} sought to cs- 
tabbsb -•\jiglio;ini'^in m l\I;i‘?‘.ncbusetls, and Eng- 
lish politicians deemed it outiageous that con- 
fonnists should bo denied an} of that colon} 's 
privileges For some time, undci William and 
Maiy’s charter, in this pioMiieo mIicic Congiega- 
tionalisni had till no\s had e\oi} thing its onmi 
wa}*, only Chmch cleigj'incn could celcbiato m.u- 
iiage In New York and Mainland, too, hostility 
to the establishment gieatly stimulated disloyalty 
Tins nas true e^cn in Anglican Yiiginia, uheio 
the Chinch found it no easier to Iveep pouci than 
it was m Massachusetts to get povei, and wheie 
the clergy vieic unpopular, concerned moie for 
tithes than foi souls 

Colleges Meie founded oaily in soveial colonies. 
Harvard dates fiom 1G3S , "Wilham and Mai 3% in 
Yugima, fiom 1693 , Tale, from 1701 , the Col- 
lege of New Jersey fiom 1746, its old Nassau Hall, 
built m 1756 and named in honoi of Wilham IH 
of the House of Nassau, being then the laigest 
structure m Biitish Ameiica The TJnueisity of 
Pennsylvania dates fiom 1753 , King’s College, now 
Columbia, from 1754, Rhode Island College, now 
Brown Univeisity, fiom 1764 Educational facib- 
ties in general vaned greatly vnth sections, bemg 
miserable in the southern colonies, fan m the cen- 
tral, excellent in the northern In Ynginia, duiing 
the period now undei om sun^ey, schools were al- 
most unknown In Maryland, from 1728, a free 
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school was established by law in each connty 
These were the only such schools in the Sooth 
foTO 1770 Philaddphia and New Tort, had good 
schools by 1700, rand Pennsylvania none ol any 
sort till 1760, then only the poorest A few 2sow 
Tort and bow Jersey towns of bow England on 
gin had free schools before the Bcvolatiom ilrmy 
Anthem planters sent thoir sons to scliool m Eng 
land. In popular education bow England led not 
only the continent but the world there being a 
school house often sovond, m each town Every 
native adult m hTassachasetta and Connecticut 
was able to read and wnfo. In this matter Rhode 
Island was for behind its next neighbors, 
bcwspapciB wore di'itnbnteil much as schools 
were. The first pnnting press was set up at Cam 
bndgo in 1G39 The first newspaper, PiiUtcl (Xrvr 
raicei Fora^ and Dotnfhc^ was startid id Boston 
in ICOO. Tho first permanent nowspajvr the Bx 
ton bfirs Loiter began m 1701 and it had a Bo*'ton 
and a Philadelphia rival in 1710 Tho Zlarytan I 
OfTfite was storied at Annapolis In 1727 a wc< Vlv 
At l\’nimm*'lrarg A a,, m 17'M». In 17-10 llu n W( re 
eleven newspapers in all fn tlio colonies one <-xcli 
in New lork, Stmtii Carolina, and \irginia (frem 
177C) three m Pt nnsvlvanlo, one of tliem Oerrosn 
and fiNo m Boston Tlio C mnirttmt was 

slorioil nt New Ifatm in 17 o 77e ^ummnrtf st 
New Leridnn in 17oS The /{frwfr fttn I ($ tWV 
was begun brJamfH 1 ninllin S'pt mb* r 1732, 
Imt wa^ not prmimnl TJ»e J ron l^>r ft 
on / Cjunfrv Ji »m if j»ul hwth fir*l I -me (Mih 
I x'r 20 17r2. In 1773 Nrwbur\p rt •o*l 
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Portsmoutli had eacli its neisspaper. The fiist 
daily in the coimtiy, the Pennsylvania Paclei, be- 
gan in 1784. 

Othei hterature of iVmencan ongin floimshed in 
New England neailj alone It consisted of ser- 
mons, social and pohtical tiacts, poetij*, history, 
and memoii-s The cleigy iieie the chief but not 
the sole authors Of leadeis. New Yoih, Phila- 
delphia, and Chaileston had many Much leachng 
mattei came fiom England. Chaileston enjoyed a 
pubhc hbrai}* fiom 1700 About 1750 there weie 
several others That left to Philadelphia in 1751, 
by James Logan, comjinsed 4,000 volumes 

"Wilbam and Maiy had established a postal sys- 
tem foi Amenca, placmg Thomas Neale, Esquue, 
at its head. The seivice haidly became a system 
tiU 1788 In oidmaiy ueathei a post-iidei vould 
leceive the Philadelphia mail at the Susquehan- 
nah Rivei on Saturday evening, be at Annapohs 
on Monday, reach the Potomac Tuesday night, on 
Wednesday anive at New Post, neai Fiedericlcs- 
bmg, and by Satmday evemng at Wilhamsbmg, 
whence, once a month, the mail iient still faithei 
south, to Edenton, N C Thus a lettei was just a 
week m transit between Philadelphia and the capi- 
tal of Ynginia In New England, from heie to 
New Toik, and between New York and Philadel- 
phia, despatch was much better 

The learned professions also weie best pation- 
ized and had the ablest personfiel m New England, 
where all three, but particulaily the cleigy, weie 
stiong and honoied Outside of New England, till 
1750, lawyers and physicians, especially in the 
9 
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country ports, were poorly educated and little re- 
spected. EaoL formidable disease hod tbo people 
at its raer <7 Dipbthonn, tbon known as tbo 
throat disease swept throngh the land once in 
about thirty years. Small pox was another fre- 
quent scourge. In 1721 it attacked nearly six 
thousand persona in Boston, about h alf the popu 
lation killing somo nine hundred. The clergy, 
almost to ft man, docned vnccinalion when firet 
vented, proclaiming it on effort to thwart Gods 
wQL Clergymen, except pcrhn)i8 In Carohna and 
Virginia, wore somewhat bolter educated, yet those 
in Isow England lc<l all olUore in Una respect 

Colonial Anioricft boasted many great mttllcct 
nal hghta. rrcsidcnt Edwards won Earo]>can re 
pntfttion as a thmlor and so did ImnUb as n 
statesman and os a smonUsL Linueus naincil our 
Bartram a Quaker farmer of ronnsylranm tlio 
greatest natural botanist then living Incn'oSA 
SDitbcr read and wrote Iwlh Greek and ITibnw 
and spoke I^xtin. IIo and Ills son Colton were 
Tcntablo wonders In literary attainment Tbo one 
wan the oulhor of nlnolv two IjooVk, the other of 
Ihme hundred and eighty -thn'O TIio voungi r 
AVmthrop was a momlw’r of the lUiyal bochlv 
Copley, Stuart, and 'West became dintinguinlicHl 

palntcm 

Except for maOs (boro wrre in llm c<»Iowen no 
public couTi vances b> land till ju^t lx fore the 
lUvolalion After htngo IimM were intrrxlncn 1 to 
P> from BhiUdi Iphm to 1 ittslitirgh r\'»inln'tl m-t n 
dfljH from rhiLul Ij hU to New \ork at fir^l 
Ihn lat r two. Tli coaeb to attain Ute 
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last-named speed ^^as advcihsed as “tlie flying 
maclime ” Fiom Boston one ^louldbe fom da^s 
tiavelling to New Yoik, two to Poitsmouth 
Packet-boats bet'll een the mam points on the coast 
weie as legnlai and speedy as ■\\mid allo'\\ed 
Stage-diivers, inn-keepeis, and sbip-cap tains weie 
tbe bonoied and acciedited xmivej'ois of nows 

Eveiy^beie Mas gieat piospenty, little hixuiy 
Paucity of money gave use to that habit of baitei 
and dickei m tiade v'hich w'as a mannensm of oiu 
fatheis Agncultuie foimed the basal mdusti}’’, 
especially in the Southern colonies, yet m New 
England and Pcnnsylvama both manufactuies and 
commeice thrived Pennsylvania’s yearly foieign 
commeice exceeded 1,000,000 xiounds sterling, le- 
quning 500 vessels and more than 7,000 seamen 
From Pennsylvania, m 1750, 3,000 tons of pig-non 
M'eie exported The annual jiioduction of non m 
Maryland ]ust before the Eevolution reached 25,- 
000 tons of pig, 500 of bar The busmess of ma- 
rine msmance began m this country at Philadel- 
phia m 1721, fire insurance at Boston m 1724 
New England xnoduced timber, ships, inm, jiapei, 
hats, leather, and hnen and woollen cloths, the first 
three for export 

In country places houses were poor save on the 
great estates, south, but m the cities there were 
many fine mansions before 1700 From this year 
stoves began to be used Glass windows and 
paper hangings were first seen not far from 1750 

The colomsts ate much flesh, and nearly aU used 
tobacco and liquor freely Finest ladies snuffed, 
sometimes smoked Little coffee was drunk, and 
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no tea till about 1700 Urban life was socinl and 
gay In tbo country the games of fox and geoso 
tlirce and twelve men moms, busting boos and 
quilting boos were the cbiof sports Tnblownro 
was mostly of wood tbougb many bad x>owtor and 
tbo neb much silvor TUo i)eoplo s ordinary drwn 
was of bomo-mado clolli, but not a few countir 
people BtiU wore deerskin- Tbo clotbing of tbo 
neb was imported, and often gaudy with taste- 
less omomont. TVigs wore common in tbo cigb 
teentb century, and all bcad-diess stupidly elab- 
orate 

"William Itfing of Boston, advertises in 1707 to 
provido all wbo wisb witb wign in tbo mo*d gi n 
tool and polite taste ossuring jndgos, divines 
bwyors, and pbjmdans **bocaTrM3 of tbo impor 
tanco of tbcir beads that bo esnn assort Ins wigs to 
suit their respective occupations ond inclinations’* 
Ho tdls tbo Indies that bo can fomisb nnvonoof 
them with a nice easy pontoel, and poht» eon 
fltruclion of rolls sneb as may tind to mi^o Ibi ir 
bcmls to any pitch they dosiro” 

Evorvbalv wore wigs in 17G0 except convicts 
and slaves. Boys wore tboin r rvanls won tlieiit, 
Quakers wore tbein jmnpi rs wore tin m Tlic 
making of wigs was an imjKirtanl branch of imlu*- 
Irv in Gnat Britain Wigs win of manv slvlrs 
and jinci-s. borao daiiglM with curls ami they 
wt re designated bv a gml rariety of name's sue li as 
tves boln maJoTH, spencers f ntail^ l»isls 
ficmtcbi-s full Imttnimsl dri*ss 1 m>1h cu-snnlpef 

uVes. Tlie pe<q>le of Bhilnlrlj lim iw tl e 

actors ufonrlbeatn-snowilre-^ In « 11 IJigU hr^*td 
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edj They 'nalkecl the sheets m biight-coloiecl 
and liigblj decoiatod coats tlncc-coinoied hats, 
rutiled sliirts and \\nst-bauds, kuee-bieeches, siUc 
stockings, Ion shoes, and sihci buckles.” Loid 
Stilling, one of AVa'^bington s gcucials, bad a clotb- 
ing lUYcntoiy bko a king a “ pompidou ” clotb 
coat and vest, bieocbes uitli gold lace, a ciimson 
and figuied velvet coat, &e^cn scailet ^csts, d cdo a, 
d cdei a 

Tbe wigs encounteiod the zealous hostility of 
many, among these Judge Samuel Sew all His 
highest oulog}' on a dcpaited woithy was '‘The 
welfare of the poor was much upon his spiiit and 
he abominated peiiwags ” A membci of the chinch 
at Newbiuy, Mass, lefused to attend commumon 
because the pastoi woio a wig, belieimg that all 
who weie guilty of this piactice would be damned 
if they did not lepent A meotiug of Massachu- 
setts Quakers solemnly expiessed the comnction 
that the wearing of ostiavagant and supeifluous 
wigs was wholly contiaiy to the tmth 

Theie was an aiistociacy, of its kind, in all the 
colonies, but it was fai the stiongest in the South. 
Social lines weie shai*ply diawn, an “ Esquiie ” not 
likmg to be accosted as “ Mi ,” and each looking 
down someivhat upon a simple “ Goodman ” These 
giadations stood forth m college catalogues and m 
the location of pew's in chinches The Tale tiien- 
mal catalogue until 1767 and the Harvaid tiienmal 
till 1772 anange students’ names not alphabetically 
or accoiding to attamments, but so as to indicate 


* Mrs M J Jjarah, in Jfagaztne of Am history, August, 1838 
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tho Bockl rank of thoir fnjmliftfl- Momonmda of 
President Olap, of ToJo, against the names of 
jonth when admitted to college, snch as “Justice 
of the Peace,” * Dcaoon,” * of mid dlin g estate much 
impOTonahed,” rovoal how hard it sometunea was 
properly to grade students socially At the South, 
regular mechanics, like oD free InboreiB, were few 
and dospisoiL The indentured serrants very nu 
meroufl in seyeral colonies, diflered little from 
slaves. David Jamieson, attorney-general of New 
York m 1710 had been banished from Scotland as 
a Oovonanter and sold m New Jersey as a four 
years redemphoner to pay transportation ex 
penses. Such servants were oontmnally running 
away, which may have aided in abolishing the eys- 
tem. PaupeiB and were fewest in New 

P.nglftTifl. All the oolomee nnpnsoned msolvent 
mm mid H, though dirt and damp made each prison 
a heU All felonies were awarded capital punish 
ment and many minor cwmpfl incurred barbarous 
penalties. "Whipping post, piIlQry and stooia 
were m frequent usa So late as 1760 women were 
pubboly whipped. At Hartford, m 1761, David 
Otimpbell and Alexander Pettigrew for the burg 
lary of two watobea, received each, fifteen stnpes 
the loes of the right ear and the brand mark B- 
on the foreheod. Petbgrew came near losing his 
life from the profuse bleeding which ensued. A 
husband HTImg his wife was hAng ad. A wile kill 
ing her husband was homed, as were slaves who 
slew their mosterB. 

In care for the unfortunate and in the study and 
m all appboationa of social scaenoe, Philadelphia 
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EJSaiAHD AKD FEAHtJE IN AMEBIOA 

"WoBKiNO tipward from tho month of the Bt 
Lttnrenco to tlie eonrce of this and of the 
mppi, and then down the latter nver FmnoiBoans 
and Jesuits their pioneers, hrsYing dreadful hard 
ships and dangers in efforts, more courageous 
than sueceeaful, to convert the Indians, the French 
had come to control that great oontmentol high 
way ond boldly to claim for France the entire 
heart of North America. 

In 1669 Groeailbera and Baduseon penetrated 
beyond Lake Superior and dwelt for a time among 
the Sioux, who knew of the Slisaiflaippi Riven 
Next year GroeedliorB went thither again accom 
ponied by the Jeemt Menard and his servant 
Gu6ruL In 1661 Menard and Gn6nn pushed 
into what la now 'WiBoonmn, and may have seen 
the Mnsiasippn These explorations made the 
French familiar with the copper mines of I^ike 
Bupenor and awafcemod tho utmost seal to see the 
Great Biver of which the Indians spoke. 

Salle probably disoovered the Ohio in 1670 and 
traced it down to the falU at Louisville. His 
jnniT, eulogist holds that he even renohed the Mis- 
fliBsippi at tViflt tune some three years earlier than 
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Joliet, but tbis is not substantiated We also le- 
]ect tbe belief that be leacbed the stream by way 
of the Chicago poitage ru 1671. 

In 1672 Count Fiontenac, Governor of New 
Fiance, despatched Loms Joliet to disco vei the 
Great Bivei He reached the Strait of Mackmaw 
in Decembei, and theie Peie Maiquefcte joined 
him In May, next year, they paddled then can- 
oes up the Fox Rivei and tugged them across the 
poitage into the Wisconsin, which they descended, 
enteimg the Fathei of Waters June 17, 1673 
They floated down to the mouth of the Arkansas 
and then letuined, them jommey back bemg up 
the Illinois and Desplaines Eiveis Johet gave 
his name to the peak on the latter stieam which 
the city of Johet, HI , near by, still letams. 
Johet arrived at Quebec in August, 1674, having 
in four months journeyed over twenty-five hun- 
dred miles. 

It thus became known how close the upper 
waters of the great livers, St Lawrence and Mis- 
sissippi, were to each othei, and that the latter 
emptied mto the Gulf of Mexico instead of the 
South Sea (Pacific) , yet, as the Rocky Mountains 
had not then been discovered, it was for long be- 
hoved that some of the western tributaries of the 
Great River led to that western ocean 

In 1676 Raudin, and three years later, Du Lhut, 
visited the Ojibwas and Sioux west of Lake Su- 
perior Du Lhut reached the upper waters of 
the Mississippi at Sandy Lake He went there 
agam m 1680 In 1682 La SaUe crossed the Chi- 
cago poitage and explored the lower Mississippi 
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all tlxo wrvy to tho Golf, taking possession of the 
onliro vnlloy in tho nnmo of Pnince and ruiTmng it 
Itotusmna. Nicholaa Porrot tmTeUed by way of 
the Fox and Wiaconsm BiYere to the upper Mis- 
fiiesippi in 1G86 and ogam in 1688. It la m his 
KTititigs that the word * Chicago” first appears in 
btoratnrc. 

Thor© wore thus between the two great TaHeys 
1, tho Snponor route , % the 17180011810 and Fox 
route, 8, the TUmoia River route whether by the 
Kankakee, liU SoUo a way or by the Booth bnmoh 
of the Chicago River Johets way and 4, the 
root© by the tVabaab and Ohio The Wabash, 
ioOt con3d be approached either from Lake Ene 
or from Lake '5Ttrxhtgivn , through 6t Josephs 
River At high water oanoes often passed 
Lake Michigan into the MiaaiBSippi without por 
bga 

Xta Salle had the ambition to get to the Sonth 
Sea from the MiasisaippL Governor Le la Berre, 
niio followed Frontenao opposing him he re- 
paired to Franoe, where ho Bucceeded in winning 
Lotus XTY to hiB plan. At the head of a well 
equipped fleet he sailed for the mouth of the Mia 
mssippi, reaching land near Matagorda Bay on the 
flnrt day of the year 1686 Not findmg the Mis- 
toSKippi, La Salle « officers mutiniedL The expo- 
difaon broke up into partiee, wandering here and 
there distressed by Indian attacks and by treach 
oiy ftJT>nng themselveft. La SftUe was shot by his 
own roan. Nearly all his foBowers penshod, but 
a pwi^'n party at last diBoovered the nver and as- 
cended it to Fort St lioms on the lUmoiB reoch 
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Yolao from tho nortli of Amenoa. The French, 
too hold oU tho ■srator \ray8 to the heart of the 
contmcmt. Ooming up Ijako Ohamplam they 
could threaten New York and New England from 
tho roar The colonies farther south they shut in 
almost as straitly French bullets whistling about 
any Englishman s eora the instant he appeared be- 
yond the mountains. 

In other respects England had the adrantaga. 
Im population English Amenco had become os 
superior as French Amenoa was temtonally har 
mg 1,116,000 white inhabitants in 1750 to about 
80 000 French. The EngUsh odomea were also 
more convement to the mother-oountry, and the 
better mtuated for commeTce both coakwise and 
across the ooeaiu Among the Erigltsh, temper for 
mere speculation and adventnre decayed yery 
early giymg way to the oonnctian that snooeeaful 
planting depended wholly upon pereutent, ener 
getio toih 

A piece of fortune more important yet was their 
relahvely free religious and political system- Tol 
eration m religion was large. Self-government was 
nearly complete internally and indeed externally 
tm the navigation acta. Oanads, on the other hand, 
was oppressed by a feudal oonsbtutiou in the state 
settlerfl being denied the fee simple of their lands, 
andby Jecuita in OhuToh- New Franoe could not 
grow says Faihman, with a pneet on guard at 
the gate to let in none but such as pleased him- 
In mnVnig Oenada a citadel of the state religion, 
the olenoal monitors of the orown robbed their 
country of a transatlanfao empire " Thus the Hn 
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guenots, Fiance’s best emigiants to Ameiica, did 
not come to New Fi’ance, but to New England and 
the othei Protestant colonies. 

The Indian hostibties which heralded King 
WiUiam’s War began August 13, 1688 Fiontenac 
piepaied to captuie Albany and even Manhattan. 
He did not accomphsh so much , but on the night 
of February 8, 1689-90, his foice of nmety Iioquois 
and over 100 Fienchmen fell upon Schenectady, 
killed sixty, and captuied eighty or nmety moie 
Only a corpoial’s guaid escaped to Albany with the 
sad news. This attack had weighty mfluenee, as 
occasioumg the first American congiess. Seven 
delegates fiom various colomes assembled at New 
Yoik on May 1, 1690, to devise defence against 
the northern mvaders 

The eastern Indians were haidly at rest fiom 
Philip’s War when loused by the French to en- 
gage in this An attack was made upon HaveihiU, 
Mass, and Hannah Dustm, with a child only a 
few days old, another woman, and a boy, was led 
captive to an Indian camp up the Meiiimac The 
savages killed the infant, but theieby steeled the 
mother’s heait for levenge One night the three 
prisoners slew their sleepmg guards and, seizmg a 
canoe, floated down to then home Dover was at- 
tacked June 27, 1689, twenty-thiee peisons killed, 
and twenty-mne sold to the French in Canada 
Indescribable hoiTors occuned at Oystei Eivei, at 
Salmon Falls, at Casco, at Exetei, and elsewhere 

In 1702 Queen Anne’s War began, and m this 
again New England was the chief sufferer. The 
barbarities which marked it were worse than those 
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of Philip B "War Do Kouville, 151111 ti party of 
French and savagcss proccodod from n^nfid^ to 
Deerfield, Mass, Fearing on attaok, the Tfllagers 
meant to he vigilant, bat oariy on a Febmaiy 
morning 1704, the wdy enemy, ekrilting tiU the 
flcntmels retired at daylight, managed to effect 
a BurpriBe, Fifty were killed and one handled 
homod off to Oonodo. Among thoso -were the 
minister Mr IHUiams and his family Twenty 
years later a white woman in Indian drees entered 
Deerfield. It was one of the ‘Wfllmms danghtera. 
She had momed an Indian in Canada and now 
rofased to deeert him. Oasee like this, of which 
there were many m the course of these frightful 
wars, seemed to the eettlezs harder to bear than 
death. Massachnsetts came bo to dread the atro* 
mons foe that fifteen potmds were offered by pnb^ 
he authority for an Indian man s Boalp eight for 
a child 6 or a woman s. 

Governor Spotswood urged aggression on the 
French to the west Governor Hunter of New Torlc 
had equal real for a movement northward. New 
York raised 600 men and the same number of Iro- 
quois, voting 10 000 pounds of paper money for 
their sustpenanoe, Oonnecticut and New Jersey 
sent 1,600 men. A force of 4,000 m all mastered 
at Albanv under Nicholson of New York. They 
were to co-operate against Montreal with the naval 
expedition of 1711, commanded by Sir Hoveden 
YTalker Walker lahed agnomina onsly and Nioh 
olson, hearing of this betimee, saved himself by 
retreating. 

\ Sir Whliam Phipa had captured Port Boyal in 
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1690, aud Acadia 'U'as auiiexed to Massacliusetts m 
1692 In 1691 the Fieuch again took foimal pos- 
session of Port Eoyal and the ucighboiing coun- 
tij. In 1692 an lueHectual attempt ivas made to 
lecovei it, but b]* the Tieaty of Il 3 'sivick, 1697, it 
was exphcitly given back to Fiance 

At the inception of Queen Anne’s Wai, in 1702, 
theie weie seveial expeditions horn New England 
to Nova Scotia , m 1704 and 1707 vuthout lesult. 
That of 1710 was moie successful It consisted of 
four legiments and thnty-six vessels, besides kooji 
and stole ships and some maiines Poit Koyal 
capitulated and its name was changed to Annapo- 
lis, in honor of Queen Anne Acadia nevei again 
came undei Fiench contiol, and was legulaily 
ceded to England by the Treaty of Etiecht, 1713 
Notwithstanding this, however, Fiench America 
stiU remamed substantially mtact 

If the great struggle for the Ohio Valley now 
became a silent one, it was none the less earn- 
est Spotswood had opened a load acioss the Blue 
Ridge in 1716 In 1721 New Toikeis began set- 
tling on Oswego Eivei, and they fimshed a fort 
there by 1726 Closer alhance was formed with 
the Five Nations The French governor of Que- 
bec in 1725 pleaded that Niagara must be fortified, 
and on his successor was urged the necessity of 
leducmg the Oswego gamson It was partly to 
' flank Oswego that the French pushed up Bake 
Champlain to Crown Pomt and built Fort St 
Frederick. 

The Treaty of Utrecht had left Cape Breton 
Island to France. The Fiench at once strongly 
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fortified Lomsburg and invitod tluther the French 
inhabihinta of Acadia and Newfoundland, which 
had also been coded to Great BnttutL Many 
wont, though the British governors did much to 
hinder romomh This imtntcd the French an 
thonhea and the Indian ntroahos of 1723-24 
at Dover and in Maino oxo known to have been 
stimulatod from Montreab Father Basle, an as- 
tute and benevolent French Jeemt who hod set- 
tlwl among the Indians at Nomdgewock, became 
an agent of this hostilo inflnonce. In on Fn^liah 
attack, August 12, 1724, Basies settlement was 
broken np and himaelf lolled. The Indians next 
year made a treo^ and peaoe pievaaed till King 
Georges IVar 

This opened in 1744, England against France 
once more and m 1745 come the capture of Louis-’ 
burg then the Gibraltar of Amenca. This was 
brought about through the energy of Goveemor 
Shirley of Massachusetts, the most efBment Eng 
bflh commander this aide the Atlantic. That com 
monwealth voted to send 8 250 men, Oonneebont 
600 New Hampshire and Bhode Island each 300 
Sir IVilliam PeppenU, of Kittery Me., commend- 
ed, Biohard Gndlev of Bunker Hill fame, being 
his chief of ortaUery The eipedifaon oonsuted of 
thirteen armed veraels, commnnded by Oaptain Ed 
ward Tvng, with over 200 guns, and about mnoty 
transports. The Massachusetts troopa sailed from 
Nantosket March 24tb and reached Oanso April 
4th. ‘ Bhode Island," says Hutchinson " waited 
until a better judgment could be made of the event, 
their three honied not amving until after the 
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place liad siuiendeied” The expedition was very 
costly to the colonies participating, and foui yeais 
latei England leimbui’sed them m the sum of 
200,000 pounds Yet at the disgiaceful peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, she suiiendeied Louis- 
burg and aU Cape Bieton to Erance again 
In 1746 Eiench and Indians fiom Ciown Pomt 
deskoyed the fort and twenty houses at Saiatoga, 
killing thn ty peisons, and captuiing sixty Oideis 
came this yeai fiom England to advance on Ciown 
Point and Monkeal, upon Shuley’s plan, all the 
colonies as far south as Yugima bemg commanded 
to aid Qmte an army mustered at Albany Sii 
William Johnson succeeded m lousmg the Iio- 
quois, whom the Eiench had been couitmg vuth 
unpiecedented assiduity But B’Anville’s fleet 
thieatened The colomes wanted their tioops at 
home Inackvity discoui-aged the soldiei-s, alien- 
ated the Indians At last news came that the Can- 

ada pioject was abandoned, and m 1748 the Peace 
of Aix-la-Ghapelle was declared 

This very year Eiance began new efforts to fill 
the Ohio Valley with emigrants Ynginia did the 
same To ankcipate the English the Eiench sent 
Bienville to bmy engraved leaden plates at the 
mouths of skeams They also fortified the pres- 
ent sites of Ogdensbing and Toronto Even now, 
therefore, Eiance’s power this side the Atlankc 
was not visibly shaken The contmental problem 
remamed unsolved 
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The Peace of An la-Ohapelle hfid been mn/ln only 
because tlie conteetonts were tired of figbtmg. Ijx 
America, at least, eacli at once began fatang breath 
and preparing to renew the struggle. Not a year 
passcMi that did not witness border quarrels more or 
leas bloody The Pronoh authontieB flDed the Ohio 
and jUississippi raUeys with military posts , Eng 
lish settlers pressed peraiBtently into the same to 
dnd home*. In this movement Yirginia led, har 
mg m 1748 formed, especnally to aid western set- 
tlement, the Ohio Company which received from 
the hrng a grant of fire hundred thousand acres 
beyond the Alleghaniea. A road was laid out be- 
tween the upper Potomac and the present Pitts- 
burgh, settlements were begun along it, and efforts 
made to conciliate the savages. 

One of the frontaar villagee was at what is now 
Pranklin Penm, and the location mvolved Vir 
gmia with the colony of Peoini^lYania. Afl com 
nusmoneT to settle the dispute George Washing- 
ton was sent out. 

The future Pother of his Country was of hum 
ble origin. Born in ‘Weetmoreland County Ya., 

about ten m ye morning of ye Uth day of Feb- 
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ruaiy, 1731-32,” as lecoided m his mother’s Bible, 
he had been an orphan fiom his earliest youth. 
Has education was of the slenderest. At sixteen 
he became a land surveyor, leadmg a life of the 
roughest sort, beasts, savages, and haidy ftontieis- 
men his constant companions, sleepmg under the 
sky and cooking his oivn coarse food No better 
man could have been chosen to thread now the 
Alleghany trad 

■Washington reported the Fiench strongly post- 
ed in western Pennsylvania on lands claimed by 
the Ohio Company Vngmia fitted out an expedi- 
tion to dislodge them Of this Washmgton com- 
manded the advance Meetmg at Great Mead- 
ows the French under Oontreccem, commander of 
Fort Du Quesne (Pittsburgh), he was at first vic- 
torious, but the French were re-enforced before he 
was, and Washington, after a gallant struggle, had 
to capitulate ^ This was on July 3, 1754 The 
French and Indian War had begun. 

The Enghsh Government bade the colonies de- 
fend their frontier, and m this mteiest twenty-five 
delegates fiom the seven northern colomes met at 
Albany on Jime 19, 1754 Benjamin Fiankhn 
represented Pennsylvania, and it was at this con- 
ference that he presented his well-consideied plan, 
to be described in om* chapter on Independence, 
foi a general government over English America 
The Albany Convention amounted to httle, but did 
somewhat to renew alliance with the Six Nations ^ 

In this decisive war England had m view foui 
great objects of conquest in America 1 Fort 

* IncreaBed from five to six by tbe accession of the Tuscaroras. 
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Ba Qaesne , 2. TUo Ontano bnsm -with Oswego 
and Fort Niagara , 8. The Champlain Voliey , 4. 
liOnlflbnrg The Bntiflh nmustiy seemed In earn 
ost, It sent Sir Edward Bmddock to thia Bide 
With sii thousand splendidly equipped Teterans, 
and offered large sruna for fitting out regiments of 
provinoudfl. Braddook arrived in Februaiy 1756, 
but moved very languidly This was not alto- 
gether his fault, for ho had di^enlties with the 
governors and they with their l^isloturee. 

At last off for Fort Du Queane he took a need 
lesaly long route, through. Virgijna instead of Penn 
svlvanio. He scorned advice, marching and fight 
lug stiffly oocording to the rules of the Old World 
military art, heeding none of Fiankhn s and Wash 
ingtou 8 sage hints tooohing savage modes of war 
fare. The conseqnenoe was this brave Bntons 
defeat and death As he drew near to Fort Dn 
Quesne, he fell into a oarefully prepared ambus- 
cade Four horses ware shot under hum Mount- 
ing a fifth he spurred to the front to inspire his 
men, forbidding them seek the slightest cover as 
Washington urged and as the ppovincoalfl snooess- 
fuUy dii The regulais, obeying were half of them 
kiU^ in their tracks, the remainder retreating m 
panic at first, to Philadelphia. Braddook died, 
and was buried at Great Meadowy where his grove 
IS still to be seem 

Washington was the only mounted officer in this 
action who was not killed or fatally wounded, ft 
fact at the tune regarded specially providentiftl. 
On hifl return, aged twenty three, the Bev Samuel 
Davies, afterward President of the College of New 
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Jeisej, lefened to lum m a sermon as “ tliat lieioic 
youth, Colonel Washington, whom I cannot but 
hope Pi evidence has preserved in so signal a man- 
ner foi some important service to his coimtry.” 

The early part of this wai witnessed the tiagic 
occunence immortalized by Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
Ime,” the expulsion of the Fiench fiom Acadia The 
poem IS too favorable to these people. They had 
never become reconciled to English rule, and weie 
beheved on strong evidence to be active m promot- 
ing Eiench schemes agamst the Enghsh It was 
resolved to scatter them among the Atlantic settle- 
ments The act was savage, and became doubly 
so through the unmeant cruelties attendmg its exe- 
cution The poor wretches weie huddled on the 
shore weeks too soon for then transports Families 
were broken up, children forcibly separated from 
parents The largest company was earned to 
Massachusetts, many to Pennsylvania, some to the 
extreme South Not a few, crushed in spmt, be- 
came paupers A number found their way to 
France, a number to Lomsiana, a handful back to 
Nova Scotia 

Braddock was succeeded by the fussy and in- 
competent Earl of Loudon, 1756-57, whom Frank- 
Im likened to Saint George on the sign-posts, 
“ always galloping but never advancmg ” He 
gathered twelve thousand men for the recapture of 
Lomsburg, but exaggerated reports of the Fiench 
strength frightened hun from the attempt Simr- 
lar inaction lost him Ford WrUiam Hemy on Lake 
George The end of the year 1757 saw the Eng- 
lish cause on this side at low ebb, Montcalm, the 
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tn©d and brilliant French commander haying ont- 
wittod or fnghtenod the Engliab officer* at every 
point. 

From till* moment oU changes. ’Wnbom Pitt 
Bubseqnently Ixird Ohatham, now became the Bonl 
of the British miniHtry George IIL had dis- 
missed him therefrom in 1767, but Newcastle found 
it impossible to got on withont him. The great 
commoner had to be lecoUed, tins bmA to tnbo 
entire direction of the war. 

Pitt had set his mind on the conquest of Canada* 
He Superseded Ijoudon early m 1768 by General 
Amherst, who was socouded by Wolfe and by Ad 
miTol Boscawen, both with large re-enforcementa. 
They wero to reduce Lonisbuig It was an mno- 
vation to assign important commands like these to 
men with so little fame and inflnence, bni Pitt did 
not care. He believed bis appointeee to be brave, 
energetic, skilful, and the event proved his wisdom. 
Ixraisburg fell, and rath it the whole of Cape Bre- 
ton Island and also Prince "Edward. 

Unfortunatelv Qenerol Abercrombie had not 
been recalled with Loudon- The same year 1768 
he signally Mlod to capture Ticouderoga, leaving 
the way to Montreal worse blocked than before. 
Fort Ihi Queme, however General Porbee took 
this year at bttle cost, rechnstening it Pittsburgh 
m honor of the heroic mmister who had ordered 
the enterprise 

In tile year 1760 oocurred a grand triple move- 
ment upon Canada. Amherst, now general in 
chief, was to clear the Champlain YoUey and 
Pndeaui with large colonial forcce to reduce Fort 
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Niagaia. Both had orders, being successful in 
these initial attacks, to move down the St Law- 
rence and unite with "Wolfe, who was to sad up 
that river and beset Quebec Pndeaux was splen- 
didly successful, as indeed was Amherst in time, 
though longer than he anticipated in securing 
Ticondeioga and Ciown Point 
Meantime Wolfe at Quebec was tiying m all 
ways to manceuvie the ciafty Montcalm out of his 
imxuegnable works Fading, he m his eagerness 
suffered himself to attempt an assault upon the 
city, which proved not only vain but tembly cost- 
ly. A weaker commander would now have given 
up, but Wolfe had led hair, and the grit usually 
accompanying Undaunted, he planned the haz- 
aidous enterpnse of lowmg up the St Lawrence 
by night, landing with five thousand picked men 
at the foot of the piecipitous ascent to the Plains 
of Abiaham, and scahng those heights to face 
Montcalm from the west The Frenchman, stunned 
at the sight which day brought him, lost no time 
in attacking In the hot battle which ensued, 
September 13, 1769, both commandei’S fell, Wolfe 
cheermg his heroes to suie victory, Montcalm mg- 
mg on his foilom hope in vain. The English le- 
mained masters of the field and m five days Quebec 
capitulated 

Vaudreud, the French commander at Montreal, 
sought to dislodge the English ere the ice left the 
rivei m the sprmg of 1760, and succeeded in driv- 
ing them withm their works Each side then 
waited and hoped foi help from beyond sea so soon 
as navigation opened. It came the earhei to the 
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English, ^rho TVGro gladdened on May Uth by the 
apiiTOaoh of a British fngaie, the forerunner of a 
fleet They notr chased Vaudreuil back into Mon 
treal, ■whore they wore met 1^ Hariland from Crown 
Point and by Amherst from Oswega France s 
days of power in America were ended- Her fleet 
of twenty two sail intended for snocor met total 
deetmction in tbe Bay dea Ohaleurs, and by the 
Peace of Pans 1703 she ararendered to her nc- 
tonoua antagonist every foot of her Amencan ter 
ntory east of the Mississippi, save the city of New 
Orleans. 

The Indiana were thus left to firtiwh thia vrar 
alone. Pontioo the bra've and canning Chief of 
the Ottawos, aghast at the rising might of the Eng 
lifthj and the certain fate of his race ■witbout the 
French for helpers organized a conspiracy inclnd 
mg nearly every tribe this side the Misaifleqipi ex 
cept the Six Nabons, to put to the sword all the 
English gamBons in the IVeet Fatal saccees wait- 
ed upon the plan- It was in 1768 Forts San 
dnsiy St, Joseph (southeast of liske Michigan) 
'^T^ftTn^ (Fori "Wayne) Presque Me (Ene, Po.) 
Be Bceuf, Yanango, and Pittsburgh were attacked 
and all but the last destroyed, Boldiers and settlers 
murdered with indescribable barbontie*. Pitts- 
burg held out till re-enforcedy at dreadful coat m 
blo^ by Ooloual Bouquet and his Highlanders, 
who marched from Philadelpliifi- 

The hottest and longest conflict was at Detroit, 
Mojor Gladwyn commanding whore Pontmo him 
Belf led the onset, heading perhaps a thousand men- 
Tbe siege was mamtamed with fearful venom from 
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May lltli till mto October The English tiled a 
number of sallies, brave, fatal, vain, and vere so 
haid pressed by then blood-thu-sty foe that only 
timely and lepeated le-enfoicements saved them 
At last the savages, becommg, as alv ays, disunited 
and stiaitened foi supphes, sullenly made peace , 
and at the call of the iich and now fiee North- 
west, caiavans of English immigrants thronged 
thither to lay under happiest auspices the foun- 
dations of new States. 



PERIOD HL 


REVOLUTION AND TBE OLD OONFED- 
EBATION 
17B&-17B9 

OHAPTEB L 

EEStnjB OP TKE FBENOH AHD CtDLLN WAB 

Tbb wenltB of iiio French and Indian "Wai war© 
out of all proportioQ to the Boole of ita military 
operations. Ooutrasted with the oompaigns which 
were then shaking aQ. Europe it sank into insig 
mflcanoe and the worid, its eyes strained to see 
the magnitude and the issue of thoea European 
waia, little snrmisod that they ■would dictate the 
course of history far less than yonder desultory 
campaigning m America. Tet here there a 
political prophet foresaw some of these momen- 
touB indirect consequenoefl of the war "ISng^and 
■will erelong repent,” said Tergennes then the 
French ambassador at Oonstantmople **of hart 
mg remoTed the only oheok that could keep her 
colonies m awe. They no longer stand in need 
of her protection She will call on them to oon 
tribute toward Biqjportiiig the burdens they haTO 
helped to bring upon her and they -will answer by 
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striking off all depeudence ” Tins is, m outline, 
tlie liistoiy of tlie nest twenty yeais 

Tlie wai in Euiope and Ameiica liad been a 
heavy dram upon the treasury of England Hei 
national debt had doubled, amountmg at the con- 
clusion of peace to ^140,000,000 sterling The 
Goveimnent natuiaUy desued to lay upon its 
American subjects a portion of this burden, which 
had been mcurred partly on then behaK The 
result was that new system of taxation which the 
long and his ministers sought to impose upon the 
colonies, and which was the immediate cause of 
the Revolution The hated taxes cannot, of 
course, be traced to the French and Indian Wai 
alone as their source England had for years 
shown a giowmg purpose to get revenue out of 
her American dependencies , but the debt mcurred 
by the war gave an animus and a momentum to 
this pohcy which earned it forward m the face of 
opposition that might otherwise have warned even 
Geoige HI to pause eie it was too late 

While the wai thus mdiiectly led England to 
encroach upon the nghts of the colomes, it also 
did much to prepare the latter to resist such en- 
croachment It had this effect mainly m two 
ways by promoting union among the colomes, 
and by givmg to many of then citizens a good 
tiammg m the duties of camp, march, and battle- 
field 

The value to the colonists of their mihtary ex- 
penence m this war can haidly be ovei -estimated 
If the outbreak of the Revolution had found the 
Amencans a generation of civihans, if the colomal 
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caoBo lind lacked tli© pnvatoe who had seen hard 
Bomco at Itfiko George and Lomaburg, or the 
officers, such os Waalaugton, Gates, Montgomery 
Stxirk, and Patnom who hod learned to fight sno 
cosafoUj against Bntiah rognlars hy fightog with 
thorn, it 18 a qnoafaon whether the uprising would 
not have been stamped out, for a time at least, 
almost nt its inception. Eepeciallv at the begm 
ning of such a war when the first necessity la to 
got a poaoefui nation under arms as qmoldy as 
possible, a few soldier mtusens are invaluable. 
They lorm the coclems of the nmng army and set 
the standard for miUtaiy organiiataon and disci 
pline. In fact the French and Indian "Wax would 
have repaid the colonies all it cost even if its only 
lesoit hod been to give youthfol 'Washington 
that schooling in arms which helped fit him to 
oommand the Oontmentsl armies. Without the 
Washington o! Port Necesm^ and of Braddook s 
defeat, we could in all likelihood never have had 
the Washington of Trenton and Torttown. Be- 
Hides Washington to say nothing of Gates, Gage 
and Mercer also there, Dan Morgan, of Virginia, 
began to learn war m the Braddook campaign- 
Agam, the war prepared the colonists for the 
Bcvolntion by reveahug to them their own rare 
fighting quality and by showing that the dreaded 
Bribsh regulars wore notinvinoiblo. No foe would, 
at Saratoga or Monmouth see the bocks of the 
men who had covered the redcoots retreat from 
the field of Braddook b death, scaled the abotifl of 
liouiflbnrg or brained Dieekans regulars on the 
parapet of Port William Henry 
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But tbeie Mas one tlimg even moie necessaij to 
tlie Eevolutiomsts tliau skill at amis, aucl that was 
union Tbeu only hope of successful lesistauce 
against the nught of England lay m concerted ac- 
tion, and peihaps the most important result of the 
long war thiough which they had been passmg M^as 
the sense of umon and of a common cause with 
which it had mspiied the thirteen colomes This 
feeling was of course still none too intense But 
during the long M^ar the colonies had drawn nearer 
to one another than ever before Soldier’s from 
New Hampshue and North Carolina, from Yii- 
ginia and Massachusetts, bivouacked together, and 
fought shoulder to shoulder Colonial officers for- 
got local 3 ealousies m a common resentment of the 
contempt and neglect shown them all alike by the 
haughty subalterns of the king Mutual good-will 
was fostered by the money and troops which the 
southern and less exposed colonies sent to them 
sister commonwealths on the frontier In these 
and numberless minor ways a community of sen- 
timent was engendered which, impei’fect as it was, 
yet prepared the way foi that hearty co-opeiation 
which was to can-y the mfant States through the 
fiery trial just before them > 

It IS impoi’tant to remember, as weU, not only 
that the war built up this conviction of a common 
mteiest, but that nothing except the war could 
have done it The great forces of nmeteenth-cen- 
tury civilization — the locomotive, the telegraph, 
the modei’u daily newspaper — which now bmd 
sixty milhons of people, spread over half a con- 
tment, mto one nation, were then unknown The 
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cans© Iiad Inokod tlio pnTnt4» who hod seen hard 
Borvico at Loi .0 George and XfOTUsbiirg, or the 
officers, such os ‘W’aalungton, Gates, Montgomory 
Stnrh, and Putnam wlio had learned to fight suc- 
cessfully against British regulars by flghtmg with 
thora it 18 a qucction whether the npnamg would 
not hjiTe been stomped out, for a time at least, 
almost at its inceptiom Especially at the begm 
Ding of such a war, when the first necessity is to 
get a poocohil nahon under arms as qmokly as 
possible, a few floldier catuens are invaluable. 
They form the nucleus of the numg army and set 
the standard for mihtaiy organization and dism 
pline In fact the French and Indian War would 
have repaid the colonies all it cost even if its only 
result hod been to give the youthful Washington 
that schooling in arms which helped fit him to 
command the Oontmental armies. Without the 
Washington of Fort Neoeenty and of Braddook s 
defeat, we oould m all likelihood never have had 
the Washington of Trenton and Todtown, Be- 
sidee Washington, to say nothing of Gates, Gage, 
and Mercer also there. Ban Morgan, of Yrrginia, 
began to learn war m the Braddook campaign. 

AgTtTn, the war prepared the colonuita for the 
Revolution by revealing to them then own rare 
fi ghting quality and by ahowmg that the dreaded 
Bntiflh r^ulars were not invincible. No foe would, 
at Saratoga or Monmonth, see the baois of the 
men who had covered the redooote retreat from 
the field of Braddook s death, scaled the abatis of 
Ijornsburg or bmined Bieekau b regulars on the 
parapet of Fort William Henry 
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But tlieie was one tlnng even more necessaiy to 
tlie Eevolutionists tlian skill at arms, and that was 
union Theu only hope of successful lesistance 
against the imght of England lay m conceited ac- 
tion, and peihaps the most important result of the 
long war through which they had been passing was 
the sense of muon and of a common cause with 
which it had mspued the thirteen colomes This 
feehng was of comae still none too intense But 
dming the long war the colomes had drawn nearer 
to one another than ever before Soldiers from 
New Hampsluie and North Caiohna, from Vir- 
gmia and Massachusetts, bivouacked together, and 
fought shoulder to shoulder Oolomal officers for- 
got local jealousies m a common resentment of the 
contempt and neglect shown them all alike by the 
haughty subalterns of the kmg Mutual good-will 
was fostered by the money and troops which the 
southern and less exposed colomes sent to their 
sister commonwealths on the frontier In these 
and numberless minor ways a community of sen- 
timent was engendered which, imperfect as it was, 
yet prepared the way foi that hearty co-opeiation 
which was to carry the infant States through the 
fiery trial just before them / 

It IS important to remember, as well, not only 
that the wai built up this conviction of a common 
mterest, but that nothing except the war could 
have done it The great forces of nmeteenth-cen- 
tury civilization — the locomotive, the telegraph, 
the modem daily newspaper — which now bmd 
sixty milhons of people, spread over half a con- 
tinent, into one nation, were theu unknown The 
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moaixfl o{ commumcaticai and trauBportation be- 
trroen tLo oolomoa troro very pnimbTe. Boods 
wore rongh, fnll of steeps and cuts, and m many 
places, especially near oitios almost tmpasaable 
■witli mire It took senron davB to go bv stage from 
Pliiladelplua to Pittsburgh, four days from Boston 
to Now Tork. The mail servioe was oorrespemd 
ingly inadequate and slow At tunes in winter 
ft letter would be five weeks in going from Phil 
ndelphiflto Yirgmm. The newspapers were few, 
contamad little news, and the circnlation of each 
was nooessarily con&ned to a very limited area. It 
has been estimated that the reading matter in all 
the forty three papers which existed at the close 
of the l^Toltition would not fill ten pages of the 
New Todc Bero/d now In oemneejaon with this 
state of things consider the fact that the idea of 
oolomal sohdontj had not then, as now merely 
to be sustomed. It had to be Greeted outright. 
TiOfwl pnde and jealousy were still strong Each 
colony had thought of itself as a complete and iso 
lated political body in a way which it u diffloult 
for ufi, aftecr a hundred years of national nnity to 
conoeiva Plainly a lifetim© of peace would not 
hare begotten the same degree of oonsohdation 
iiTTimig the colonies which the war with its oom 
mon danger and common pujpoee called into 
being In a half-dozen years. 

The war did yet another important Bemoe by 
rcmoTing a dangeroua neighbor of the colonies. 
So long as Prance, ambiboufl and warlike, kept 
foot-hold m the New "World, the colonies hod to 
loot to the mother-country for protection. But 
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this danger gone, England ceased to bo necossaiy 
to the safety of the embryo political communities, 
and her soveieignty was therefore the more readi- 
ly renounced Enghsh statesmen foresaw this dan- 
ger before the Peace of Pans, and but for the mag- 
nanimity of Pitt our western temtoiy might after 
all have been left m the hands of Ei ance 

And the cession of Canada, besides remoiiug 
an enemy, helped to transform that enemy into 
an active fnend Had Emnce retained her pos- 
sessions m Amenca, she would still have had an 
interest m mamtainmg the colonial system, and it 
is doubtful if even her hatred of England would 
have induced her to aid the rebelhous colonies, 
But, her dieam of a great "Westem empire foiever 
dispelled, she had much to gain and nothing to 
lose by drawing sword for the American cause. 
The British defeated the French at Quebec only 
to meet them again at Yorktown. 

One more result remains to be noted, ’.rithont 


which what has preceded would lo-e half its i ig- 
nificance. By the Peace of Parm England suc- 
ceeded to all of France’s jios^esriorLo in America 
east of the Alississippi ; but the rn^r-t -f.abiable 
part of this great teTritory she won onlr to Ijo’d in 
trust a few years for her colonial children. Ti-e 
redcoats under Amherst and Wolh, *..co ti'/ug// 
they were fighting for King George, "/ere in 
^’dniung an empire for the Young It 

K not easy to ieel tV. Jt,ll of fh'- . 

Tlie colonies migt.t 
enoe even 2 Fr.n.x Wa f.,,, 

valley oE the t, , y ' '' ' 
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bom nation was Bhnt up to a narrow stnp along 
tho Atlantic coast, it would hare been a bon caged- 
The ‘ conquest of Canada,** says Green, ‘by 
flrp g iD g open to them energies in the days to come 
the boundless plains of the ‘West, laid the fonnda- 
tion of the United States.** 



CHAPTER n. 


n 


GEOEGE m. AED HIS AMEEIOAH COLONIES 

The yeai after the capture of Quebec a youug 
kmg ascended the throne of England, whose action 
was to affect profoundly the fortunes of the Amer- 
ican colomes Of narnow mental range and ple- 
beian tastes, but moral, sincere, and stout-hearted, 
Geoige m assumed the crown with one dommant 
purpose — to r ule personally , and the first decade 
of his leign was a constant stmggle to free himself 
from the dictation of cabinet ministers In 1770, 
dmang the premiership of North, who was httle 
more than his page, the kmg gamed the day , and 
for the next dozen years he had his own way per- 
fectly All pomts of pobcy, foreign and domestic, 
even the management of debates in Parliament, 
he was crafty enough to get into his hands To 
this meddlmg of his with state affairs, his imprac- 
ticable and fickle plans, and the stupidity of the 
admirers whom his pobcy forced upon him, may 
be traced m very lai^e measure the breach be- 
tween England and the colonies 

The R-evolntion, however, cannot be wholly ac- 
counted for by any series of events which can be 
set down and labelled The ultimate causes he 
deeper Three thousand miles of ocean roUed be- 
ll 
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twoon England and the oolonie*. A oonsiderable 
mcsasttre of oolonml self government •was inenta 
ble from the first, and this, by fostering the spint 
of independence, created a demand for more and 
more froedonn The socoal bes which hod bound 
the early Pilgnma to their nobve land grew stead 
fly weaker with each new generabon of people 
who know no home but America. The ctdonista 
had begun to feel the stimngB of an independent 
nabonal life. The boxmdleea poesibihbe* of the 
future on thifl new continent, with its immflnflfl 
territory and untold natural weaJth, were begin- 
ning to dawn upon them. Their mfanoy was over 
The leading stringa which bound them to the 
mother-country mart be either lengthened or cast 
off altogether 

But England did not see thin. Most ’F.ngbah 
men at the beginning of George IIX b reign re- 
garded the oolomea as trading-oorporabons rather 
tliRTi as polibool bodies. It was taken for granted 
that a colony was inferior to the mother-country 
and was to be managed in the mtereets of the 
commercial olassoe at home. Oonflict was there- 
fore inevitahle sooner or later I7e have to trace 
briefly the chief events by which it was precapi 
tated- 

In 1760-01 England tried to enforce the navi 
gabon laws more stnctly WntB of aseistonce 
iBsued, empowenng offloexs to enter any house at 
any tune to search for smnggled goods. This 
measure aroused a storm of indignobon. The pop- 
ular feeling was voiced, and at the same time in 
tensified, by the acbon of James Obs, Jr , a young 
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Boston laTvyei, ■wlio tluew up Ins position as advo- 
cate-genei'al ratlier tlian defend the liated ’OTits, 
Tvlncli lie denounced as “ instinments of slaveiy ” 
“ Then and theie,” said John Adams, “ the trum- 
pet of the Bevolution was sounded ” 

In May, 1764, a leport reached Boston that a 
stamp act for the colonies had been proposed m 
Paihament, to raise revenue by foicmg the use in 
America of stamped forms for all soils of pubhc 
papeis, such as deeds, waiiants, and the lilce A 
feeling of mingled rage and alarm semed the colo- 
nists It seemed that a dehbeiate blow was about 
to be struck at then hberties From the day of 
then founding the colonies had never been taxed 
(hrectly except by then own legislatures Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia at once sent humble 
but earnest jiiotests to Paihament against the 
proposed innovation 

The act was nevertheless passed m March of the 
next yeai, with almost no opposition By its pro- 
visions, business documents were illegal and void 
unless written on the stamped paper The cheap- 
est stamp cost a shilling, the price ranging upward 
from that according to the importance of the docu- 
ment The prepared paper had to be paid for in 
specie, a hardship mdeed in a community where 
lawsmts were very common, and whose entue sohd 
corn would not have sufficed to pay the revenue 
foi a single year Even bitterest Tories declared 
this requirement indefensible Another flagrant 
feature of the act was the provision that violators 
of it should be tried without a jury, before a judge 
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whoso only pay come from his own condemna- 
tions. 

Tha effect upon the oolonles was lifa that of a 
bomb in a powder mogonne. The people roee np 
en mowe. In every province the Btoiap-distributcir 
was compelled to recign. In Portsmcmth^ N 
the newspaper came out in mourning, and on efOgy 
of the Goddess of lober^ was earned to the grava 
The Oonnectioxrt legislature ordered a day of fnwfmg 
and prayer kept, and on inventory of powder and 
boll takeiL In New Yoik a bonfire was made of the 
stampa in the pnblio square. ThebeDsm Oharlee- 
ton, S 0 , were tolled, and the flags on the ships m 
the harbor hung at hfdf mast The colonists en 
tered into agreements to buy no goods from England 
until the act was repealed. Even mourning clothes, 
smoe they must be imported, were not to be worn, 
and lamb s flesh was abfizred that more wool rolgfa t 
be raised for home manu&cture. England s colo- 
nial trade fell off so alarmingly in oonseqoenoe 
that hlnnoheeter manufooturers pebboned Eariia 
ment to repeal the act, asaerting that iune-4enths of 
their worsen were idle, Beeidee these popular 
demonstrations, delates from nine colonies met 
in New Tort, in October 1765 often called the 
Stamp Act Oongress, and adopted a declaration of 
rights asserting that England had no right to tax 
tbftTn mthout therr consent. Eunng the days of 
the Stamp Act excitement, the term ' colonist” 
gave way to American” and English” to “Bnt 
lab " a term of the deeper opprobrium because 
Bute the ting 0 obtef adnter was a Bnton. 

Startled by this unexpected reaistanoe, Pariia 
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ment, m Januaiy of the next year, began to debate 
repeal. We must in fairness to England look at 
both sides of the ]noblem of colonial taxation As 
general admin istintoi of colomal afiau-s, the Eng- 
hsh Government natmally desued a fixed and cei- 
tam revenue m Ameiica, both for fiontiei defence 
against Indians and Erench and foi the payment 
of colonial govemoi’s While each stood leady to 
defend its own temtoiy, the colomes weie no 
doubt meanly slow about contributing to any com- 
mon fund They were fiequently at loggei heads, 
too, with their governors ovei the question of sal- 
aries On the other hand, the colomsts made the 
strong plea that self-taxation was then only safe- 
guard against tyianny of long. Parliament, or gov- 
ernor. 

In the great debate which now ensued m Pailia- 
ment ovei England’s nght to tax America, Mans- 
field, the greatest constitutional lawyer of his day, 
mamtamed— si, that America was represented m 
Paihament as much as Manchester and several 
other large cities m England which elected no 
members to the House of Commons, and yet weie 
taxed , and second, that an mtemal tax, such as 
that on stamps, was identical m prmciple with 
customs duties, which the colomes had nevei re- 
sisted In leply, Pitt, the great champion of the 
colonies, asserted — -first, that the case of the colonies 
was not at all like that of Manchester , the latter 
happened not to be represented at that time be- 
cause the election laws needed reforming, while 
the colonies, bemg three thousand miles away, 
could in the nature of the case never be adequately 
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reprosonted in an English Parliament and, aeccmd 
that os a matter of foot a eharp distinction liM ol 
wttjB, flinco the Great Ohorter been made between 
internal taiobon and onstomB duties. 

Had the colonies rested their cose t^n con 
stituticmal Qigument alone it would have been rel 
atively weak. While it was then a queetion and 
will bo forever whether the American Bettlements 
were king b colonies, Paihament s colonies, or 
neither bnt peonliar oommnnitaee which had re- 
sulted from growth, the En gliab lawyers had a 
good deal of logic on their ado. Unoonstitutional 
measuree had indeed been resorted to — the writs of 
assistanoe, taking Amenoons beyond sea for trial, 
internal toxahon yet the real grievance lay far lees 
in these things than m the fact that the Engbuh con 
etitution itself was working m a manner contrary 
to oolomal intereeta. Social oonaideTationa, too 
accounted for more bittemeee than has nipially 
been thou^k Our ftithn™ hated the presence here 
of a pnvil^ed olosa. 

George UL s pohoy was therefore wiser legally 
tbftn pohbcally This was, in fact, his mmistry s 
capital mistake — like Lord Salisbury's in respect 
to Ireland in 1888 — that it had too greet regard 
for the mere legal aspect of the question ignoring 
the praoUcaL The colonists were too numerous, 
powerful, and far away longer to be governed from 
home, at least by the old plan To attempt per 
petnation of the old regime mi^t be lawful, but 
was certainly impracticable and stupid. Hence 
Americana hke Jefferson showed themsolvee con 
(jummate pohticiana in going beyond Pitt a con 
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tontiou fiom tlio oon'^lUiitioii uml fiom jircecdonl, 
and appealing to tlio “natuial iiglils” of tho 
colouist‘' “Our lights/’ Faid Oii*', m substance, 
“doiioticsi on a tlinitci, but aio inlicient in us 
as men’’ “Tlie people,” s.ud dolin Adams in 
1765, “]la^o rights uiitocodent to all cailhh go\- 
enimout ’ 

Tho Stamp Act Mas lepoaled in Fcbnian Its 
piiuciple, hoMc\oi, Mas immediatol} lo-nsseited b^ 
the “ Dccl.ii.iloiy Act,” in Mhich Pailianicnt 
claimed powei o\oi the colonies “in all ciiscs 
ivhatsoevei.” Tlic lepeal caused gieat lojoicing in 
Ameiica, but neither king noi I’aihament had 
changed policy lospccting colonial allaii’S Theio 
soon followed, in iiipid succession, that soiies of 
blimderiug acts of oppiossiou uhich completed 
the woik begun by tho Stamp Act, and drove tho 
colonists into lebellion 

In 1767 duties uero laid upon glass, paper, 
painteis’ colors, and tea Massachusetts, again 
taking the lead, sent a ciicnlai-lettoi to all the 
colonies, juoposing a united supplication to the 
thione For lefusal to lescmd this lettei the 
Massachusetts assembly u^as dissolved at the com- 
mand of the angry king This lefusal was the 
first denial of the king’s pieiogative , only the 
authority of Parliament had been resisted before 
The soul of the colonral carrse m Massachusetts at 
this time was Samuel Adams, of Boston, “ the last 
of the Purrtans,” a man of powerful and logical 
mind, intieprd heart, and incorruptible patriotism 
America’s debt to him for his work m these early 
years cannot be estimated At this juncture he 
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orgoniwd oommittGes of safety and correepond 
onco tlircrnghont Massadiosett^ which led to the 
fonnation of such committees in the other oolo- 
nies They did tm invaluable work m binding 
the scattered sections together, and pronding for 
emergencies. 

The Billeting Act, which required the colonists 
to lodge and feed the Bnbdi troops quartered 
among them, odded fuel to the flomee. In 1768 
the New York legislature refused to comply and 
Parliament suspended its legislative funoticmfl. 

In the fall of the same year selling as a pre- 
text two ship-nots which had oecmxed m the sum 
mer the king stationed four regiments m Boston- 
Public sentiment was locked and indignant at 
this establishment of a mihtary guard over a 
peaceable community The presence of the sol- 
diers was a constant eouroe of imtahoiu Fre- 
quent alteroadons occurred between the soldiers 
and the lower class of mtixeDB. The trouble crnl 
minated in the Boston MasBacre of March 6 1770 
A squad of soldieTS, set upon by a mob of men and 
boys fired into the crowd, killing three persons 
and wounding eight others- That the soldiers had 
oonfladexable justification is proved by the fact 
that a jury acquitted all but two who were convict 
ed of manslaughter and branded- But eiagger 
ated reports of the ooourrence spread like wildfiro 
thronghout the oolomes and wrou^t powerfully 
for hatred ogainst England- 

Bntmg the myrt two or three years there was 
oompaiatiTe qmet Massachusetts, it is true nn 
der the tutelage of Samuel Adams, grew more 
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radical m its demand'? In 1772 the commitfco of 
Boston it^suod a sf. dement of gllo^nnccs, adding, 
as new complaints, the sending of poisons to Eng- 
land for tiial, rcbtiaints upon colonial mannfact- 
lucrs, and a iiimoied jdan to cst.iblisli bishops 
ovei America This statement w ns approx od b^ all 
the colonies, and was sent to Fninkhn in London. 
The comdi> as a whole, howe^cl, waswcai}' of the 
shifo, and would gladly ha^o lotninod to tho old 
coidial lelatious with tho mothoi-lnnd 

But Gcoigo in could not lest ■without assort- 
ing his snpicmacy oici Amcnca Ho mado an 
arrangement with tho East India Company by 
which tea could bo bought in Ameiica, spite of the 
hated ta\, cheapei than in England Then, at tho 
king’s instigation, laigo shipments of tea weio 
mado to Amonca Tho colonists saw' thiough tho 
cunning attempt, and tho tide of lesistanco loso 
highei than cvei At Now' Toik and Philadelphia 
the tea-ships wcie foiccd to put to sea again with- 
out unlading At Chailcstou tho tea was stoied 
in damp cellars and soon spoiled At Boston theio 
was a deadlock , tho people would not lot the tea 
be lauded The governor would not let tho ships 
sail ■without unlading On the evening of Decem- 
bei 16, 1773, tho tax falling due on tho next day, 
a party of fifty citizens, disguised as Indians, 
boaided the ships, and tluew' thioe hundred and 
foity-two chests of tea into the haiboi 

The Boston tea-party aioused all the blind obsti- 
nacy of George HI “Blows must decide,” he 
exclaimed , “ the guilty rebels aie to bo forced to 
submission ” The king’s anger led to the Boston 
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Port Bill whiob. wns passed the next year gri d 
closed Boston harbor to all commerce. Ohangea 
■were also made in the gOTemment of Massaoh'a 
setts, rendering it almost entiraly independent of 
the people. Town meotingB were forbidden ei 
cept for eleohons. Poor Maasachnsetts her liber 
ties curtailed, her oommerce mmed, oppealed to 
her Bister colonies for support, and they responded 
nght heartily In three weeks from the news of 
the Port Bill all the oolotuee hod made the cause 
of MassaohnsettB them owm Eipreesions of sym 
pathy and hberal gifts of money and pronsions 
poured mto Boston from all orer the country 
The first Oontmsntal Oongrees assembled at Phil 
adelphia in Beptomber All the colonies but 
Georgia -were represented. An earnest statement 
of gnevanoee •was drawn up ■with a prayer to the 
king for redress. The action of Massachusetts 
was approved, and on agreement entered into to 
suspend all oommeroe with England. 

Thmga now hastened rapidly toward open ■war 
Bnhah troops 'were staboned m Boston, and began 
fortification. Mihtary preparations -were TOaking 
eveiywhare among the colonists. The tram ■was 
laid. Only a spark was needed to bring the dread 
ed eiplosian. 



CHAPTEE m. 


INDEPENDENCE AND THE NEW STATES 

The tlioHglit of independence in tlie minds of 
tlie colonists was of surpiismgly slow growth The 
feehng of dependence on the mothei-conntiy and 
of loyalty to the kmg were deep-rooted and died 
hard Even tmion, which was a pie-ieqmsite to a 
successful struggle foi independence, came slowly. 
The old New England Confedeiation, in 1643-84, 
between Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven, foi defence against Indians, 
Dutch, and French, ended without evei havmg 
manifested the shghtest vigor In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century Vuginia had alhances 
with some sistei colonies for protection against 
Indians , but there was no call for a general con- 
gress until the French and Indian attack on 
Schenectady, m 1690, durmg King Wilham’s Wai 
Eepiesentatives from New Toik, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Plymouth met that year at 
New York , letters came from Yirgmia, Maryland, 
and Ehode Island But no permanent umon was 
proposed here, noi at any of the similar meetings, 
seven at least, which occmred between 1690 and 
1760 

The Albany Convention, which met m 1754 to 
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prepare for tlie Frenoli and Indian TTor adopted a 
plan for union preeented 1^ Franklin, providing 
for a proflident-gwieral appointed and supported 
hy the crown and for a grand council of delegatee 
elected tnenniallj by the colomea according to 
population and empowered, mthm lunita, to lay 
taxee and make laws for the common interest of 
English America. Fr an trim believed that the adop- 
tion of this scheme would have postponed the 
Bevolnfaon a century But, as it gave so much 
power to the king, it was rejected by the people m 
every oolony 

Even after F.n gliflh oppreeaion and the diligent 
agency of oommittees of correepondenoe had 
brought union and ddegates from the oolomee 
had met ogam and n gam m Oongreas, the thonght 
of breaking away from the mother land was stmnge 
to the mmds of nearlr idl The instructionfi to the 
delegatee to the first Oongresa, in September 1774, 
gave no suggestion of mdependence On the ccoi- 
trary colony after oolony urged ita TepresecntativGe 
to seek the restoratiaa of harmony and muon” 
with England. This Oongrees branded aa ‘ cal- 
umny ” the ohoige that it wished ‘independency " 
■Washington wrote, from the Oongrcaa, that inde- 
pendence was then not “ desired by any thinking 
mftp m America.” 

The feeling was much the aamo m 1775 Penn 
^Ivania ” stnotly ” commanded her repreeentatiTOB 
to dissent from any propoeition that may lead 
to separation.” hloryland gave similaT infitmo- 
tions in January 1776. Indopcmdenoe was neither 
the avowed nor the oonsaous object in defending 
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Bimkei Hill, Juue 17, 1775 'Waslungton’s com- 
mission as commandei-m-cliief, two days latei, gave 
no hint of it And the New Hampslme legislatuie 
so late as Hecembei 25, 1775, m the veij act of 
fiammg a new state government, “totally disa- 
vowed ” all such aim. In the fall of 1775 Congiess 
declaied that it had “ not laised aimies ivith the 
ambitious design of sepaiation fiom Gieat Brit- 
ain ” 

The swift change which, a httle more than six 
months latei, made the Beclaiation of Independ- 
ence possible and even popular, has nevei yet been 
fully explained In May, 1775, John Adams had 
been cautioned by the Philadelphia Sons of Lib- 
erty not to uttei the woid mdependence “ It is 
as unpopular,” they said, in “ Pennsylvania and all 
the Middle and Southern States as the Stamp Act 
itself ” Early in 1776 this same great man wiote 
that theie was haidly a newspaper in America but 
openly advocated mdependence In the sprmg of 
1776 the conservative Washmgton declared, “ Be- 
conciliation is impracticable Not hin g but mde- 
pendence will save us ” Statesmen began to see 
that longer delay was dangeious, that permanent 
umon turned upon mdependence, and that, with- 
out a government of then own, people would by 
and by demand back their old constitution, as the 
Enghsh did after Ciom well’s death “ The coun- 
try IS not only npe foi mdependence,” said Withei- 
spoon, of New Jersey, debatmg m Congiess, “but 
is in dangei of becommg rotten for lack of it.” 

Colony after colony now came rapidly mto line 
Massachusetts gave mstructions to hei delegates 
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m Congrefla, Yirtually favoriDg independence, m 
Jonnaiy, 177C Georgia did the same m Feb- 
maiy, Bontli Carolina in Maroln Eapreae author 
ity to “ concnr m mdependenoj come first from 
North OaroUna, Apni 12th, and the folloTnng May 
Slat hlooklcnhnrg Ootmty m that State eiphcatly 
declared its independence of Errand- On May Ist 
MasaachnaettB began to diBUBe the t^ng b name in 
pnbho matroment*. May 4th, Bliode Island re- 
ncnmoed allegiance almost in terms. On May 15th 
braTe old Yirginia ordered her delegatee in Oongrees 
to bite right into the eonr apple and propose mde- 
pendenoe. Oonnectiont, New Hampehire, Delaware, 
New Jersey and PennsylTania action in the 
eame direction dacng the following month. 

The king s brutal attitude bad much to do with 
this sudden change. The colonists had nmsed 
the belief that the king was misled by his muus- 
taiB. A last petition, oonohod in reepectfol tenna, 
was drawn up by OongresB in the Bnmmer of 1776 
and sent to England. Oat of respect to the feel 
mgs of good John DiokuiBOD, oi PennsylTanin, who 
st^ clung to England, thie address was tempered 
with a anbnusBiTOness which offended many mam 
beiB. On its being read Diokinflon remarked that 
but one word in it displeosed him, the word Con 
gross ” to which Colonel Ben Hamson, of Yh 
retorted bat one word m it plenaed him 
and that Oongreea " was premsely the word. 

The appeal was idle. The king’s only nnawer 
was a violent proclamation denouncing the Amari- 
OB rebels. It was learned at the tamo time 
that he was preparing to place Indians negroes, 
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and Geiman mercenaiies m ai’ms against tliem. The 
truth was forced upon the most reluctant that the 
root of England’s obduracy was m the long per- 
sonally, and that further suirphcations were use- 
less The surprismg success of the colonial aims, 
the sheddmg of blood at Lexington, Concoid, and 
Bunkei ITin — all which, lemembei, antedated the 
Declaiation — the increase and the ravages of the 
royal aimy and navy m America, were all efficient 
nr urging the colomsts to break utterly and forever 
from the mother-country 

The behavior of the Q^p6 officers m Nanagan- 
sett Bay, then illegal sei 2 nires, plundermg expedi- 
tious on shore, and wanton manners m stoppmg 
and seaichmg boats, illustrate the spmt of the 
king’s hirehngs in America at this tune At last 
the Rhode Islanders could endure it no longer 
Early on the mommg of June 9, 1772, Oaptam 
Abraham Whipple, with a few boat-loads of trusty 
aides, dropped down the nvei from Providence to 
what is now called Gasp6 Pomt, six or seven miles 
below the city, where the offending ciaft had run 
aground the previous evemng m giving chase to 
the Newport-Pi evidence packet-boat, and after a 
spmted fight mastered the Gasp^’s company, put 
them on shore, and burned the ship There would 
be much propriety in datmg the Revolution from 
this darmg act 

Nor was this the only case of Rhode Island’s 
forwardness m the struggle December 5, 1771, 
her General Assembly ordered Colonel Nightin- 
gale to remove to Providence all the cannon and 
ammunition of Port George, except three guns. 
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tmd this was done before the end of the next day 
iloro than for^ ootmon^ with mnoh powder and 
shot were thus hnsbanded for semoe to come. 
News of this was earned to New BEompohire and 
lesnlted in the captoro of Fort Wilhaia and Mary 
at Now Castle, Deoember 14, 1774, which some 
hare referred to as the opening act of the Eevolu 
tion. Tina deed waa accomphshed by fourteen 
men from Dnrham who entered the fort at night 
when the offleers were at a ball m Portsmouth 
The powder which they oaptnred is said to have 
done duty at Banker Hfll. 

Most potent of all as a oanse of the reeolaiioii 
to separate was Thomas Paine s pamphlet " Com 
mon Sense," published m Jonnaiy 1776 and on 
eclated widely thronghoat the ooloruea. Its locid 
style its homely way of putting things, and its 
appeals to Sonptare must have given it at any 
rate a strong hold upon the mossee of the people. 

It was donbly and trebly tnumphant from the fact 
that it voiced, in clear bold terms, a long-growing 
popular oonviotion of the propnety of indepen 
dence stronger than men bad dared to admit even 
to themselves. 

On June 7 1776 Eichard Henry Lee, of Yir 
gima, rose in Oongiees, and, m obedience to the 
command of ius Sfaie moved a reeoluticm that 
the united oolonioe ore, and of nght ought to bo 
free and independent Statoa." John Adams sec- 
onded the motion. It led to great debate, which 
evinced that New York New Jersey PonnsylTania, 
Maryland, and South Oorohna were not yot qmto 
reedy for so radical a step. Postponement was 
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tliciofoio had till Julj Isl, n coinnnltco monuhnio 
liouig appointed to diaft a doclaiatioii 

On July 2d, afioi fuitlici long debate, jiai ticipated 
in by John Adain‘;, Diehiiison, 'NVilson, and many 
othci of tlio ublc.st men m Congiess, not all, G\cn 
noi\, fa^olablc to the measme, the famous Doclaia- 
tionof Indepondenco was adoiUcd by vote of all the 
colonics but Xew Yoik, A\hosc leinosciitatncs ab- 
stamed from ■voting for lack of Buflicienth dcfinifo 
lustnictions "We cclcbiatc July 4th beenuso on 
that day the document was authenticated by tlio sig- 
natuios of IhePicsidcnt and Sccictaiy of Congiess, 
and published Not until August 2d had all tlio 
lepieseiitatncb aflixed their names Elleiy stood 
at the sccictai'}’’s side as the vaiious delegates 
signed, and declaies that ho saw only dauntless 
resolution in g\ eiy eye “ Now w e must hang to- 
gether,” said Fianklin, “ oi we shall hang sep- 
aiately ” 

The honor of wilting the Pcclai-ntion belongs to 
Thomas Jeffei-son, of Yugmia, who w as to jiln}" so 
prominent a part m the eaily political history of 
the United States At this time he wns thu-ty- 
tlrree 3'ears old He was by profession a lawyer, 
of elegant tastes, well lead m hteiatme, deeply 
versed m political history and philosophy. He 
was chosen to draft the instimment chiefly because 
of the gieat abihty of other state jjapei-s from his 
pen It IS said that he consulted no books dm*mg 
the composition, but •wrote from the overflo'wing 
fulness of his mind. 

It IS an interesting mquuy how fai the language 
of the document was deteimmed by utterances of 
12 
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a like kind olroodj pntfortti by towns and conntaea, 
Tbore had been mfiny of theses and much discua- 
non has oocurred upon the question which of thgip 
wna first. Perhaps the honor belongs to the town of 
Sheffield, 'ftfafts., which so early as J anuary 12, 1773 
proohmnod the grievances end the rights of the col 
onies among these the ngbi of self-goveniment. 
Hendon, m the aame State, in the same year pessed 
resolutions containing three fundamental propoei 
tions of the great Declaration itself that all man 
have an equal right to life and liberty that this 
right IS inahenable, end that government must 
ongmate m the free oonsent of the people. It la 
worthy of note that the only important change 
made by Oongresa m what Jefferson had prepared 
was the sinking out, in deference to South Oaro- 
bna and Georgia, of a clause refieotmg on slavery 

Oopiee of the immorta] paper were earned poet- 
haste up and down the land, and Oongrees s bold 
deed was every where haded with enthusiastlo dem 
onstrations of joy The stand for independesnoe 
wrought powerfully for good, both at home and 
abroad. At home it assisted vacillating minda to 
a decision, as well as bound oH the ooloniee more 
firmly together by committing them irreconcilably 
to an aggreeaive pobtjy Abroad it tended to lift 
the ooloniee out of the position of rebels and to 
gn.Tn them reoogmtion the nntiona of the 

earth. 

Jjet ufl now mquire mto the pohtical character of 
these bodies of people which this Declaration by 
their delegatee had erected into free and indtpen- 
dant Stat^" 
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Fi\o colonies luul luloptod coil'll iliitioiis, icAohi- 
(louniv of couiso, bcfoio the dccisnc mauifcsto 
Tlioic wns urgent ntiod foi such action. The few 
remaining fi-agment^ of 10 } al goieniiuents mcio 
poweilc'i'j and decadent jVinuchy was tliieateu- 
uig everjAvIioie Some of tlic 10 ;^ al govenioi’s had 
fled In South Caiolina tlie judges icfiLsed to act 
In other places, as western ^dassachiisetts, they 
had been foicibly pie\euted fioni actuig In most 
of thebolonies only small pails of the old assem- 
blies could be gotten together 

Few Hampshuo led oft* wntli a now' constitution 
in flanuaiy, 1776 South Caiolina followed in 
March By the close of the yeai noail}' all the 
colonics had established go^ eniments of then own 
New York and Geoigia did not foinially adopt new 
constitutions imtil the ne\t yeai In Massachu- 
setts a popiilai assembly assumed legislati\e and 
executiie powei'S fiom July, 1775, tiU 1780, w'heu 
a new' constitution went into force Connecticut 
and Pvhode Island, as we have seen ahead}', con- 
tinued to use then loyal chartei’s — the fomier till 
1818, the lattei till 1842 

Nowheie w'as the general hamewoik of govem- 
ment gieatly changed by independence The gov- 
ern 01 s weie of com so now elected by the people, 
and they siiffeied some dimmution of powei Legis- 
latmes weie composed of tw'o houses, both elective, 
no heieditaiy legislatoi-s being lecognized All 
the States still had Sunday laws , most of them 
had lehgious tests In South Caiohna only mem- 
bers of a chmch could vote In Now Jersey an 
office-holdei must profess behef m the faith of 
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some Protestant seat Penn^lToma required 
members of the legifilaturo to avow faith m God, 
a future state and the mapiration of the Smpt- 
urea The new Maasaohusettii oonstitution pro- 
vided that laws against ptays, eitruvagance in 
drees diet, etc. should be passed- Property qual 
ificntioufl continued to limit suJffirBge. Yirgnua and 
Georgia changed their land laws, abohahing entailfl 
and pmnc^eniture. 

The sole momantous novels was ttini every 
one of the new constitutionfl proceeded upon the 
theory of popular sovereign^ The new govern 
menta derived their authority solely and directly 
jErom the people. And this authonfy too was 
not sutrendared to the government, but simply — 
and this only m part — intrusted to it as the tempo- 
rarr agent of the sovereign people, who remamed 
throughout the exclusive souroe of pobbcal power 

The new instnrmeaitB of government were necee- 
aorily faulty and imperfect. All have smoe been 
amended, and several entirely remodelled- But 
thev rescued the colonies from impending anarchy 
and earned them safely throng the thio« of the 
Bevolutum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ournniAK or \\ Mt ^\As^r^GTON’s jrovEstENTS 

Bi the spiing of 177o Miis'^ncliusetts -was piac- 
iicall} lu icbelliou E^ely Milage gieoii was a 
(liiU-gi oiiud, ovci V clnucli a tou u ai-sonal Genei- 
al Gage occupied Boston Mitli 3,000 Bntisli legu- 
lai-s The flames A\eio smonldenng , at tho slight- 
est piiff they M ould flash out into open wai 

On tho night of ApiallSth peojile along the load 
fiom Boston to Concoid weie loused fiom sleep by 
the cry of flying couiieis — “ To aims ! The led- 
coats aie coming I ” When the Biitish advance 
leached Lexington at eaily davn, it found sixty 
or seventy mmute-men diaivn up on the gieen 
“DiS2ierse, ye lebels 1 ” shouted tho Bntish officei 
A volley was filed, and seven Amoiicans fell 
dead The long’s tioops, ivith a shout, pushed on 
to Concoid Most of the militaiy stores, howevei, 
which they had come to destioy had been lemoved 
A Bntish detachment advanced to Concoid Budge, 
and in the skirmish here the Ameiicans returned 
the Bntish fire 

“ By the rude bndge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to Apiil’s breeze tmfuiled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 

And fired the shot heaid lonnd the world.” * 

* From R W Emerson’s Concord Hymn, snng at the completion 
of the Battle Monument near Concord North Bridge, Aprd 19, 1830 
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TUq wliolo ocmntrv vraa by this tan-^Pi swarming 
•with minute-meiL The oraok of the nfle was heard 
from behind ©very -wall and fence and tree along 
the line of march. The redcoate kept fftHtrijT one 
by one at the hands ol an mTisible foe. The 
march became a retreat, the retreat almost a ront. 
At smiBet the panting troops found shelter m Bos- 
ton, Out of 1,800 nearly 800 were killed, wounded, 
or missing. The Amenoan lose was about ninety 
The war of the rebellion had begun. 

AD. that day and the next night the tramp 
of mmnte men marchmg to Boston -was heard 
throughout Now England, and by April 20th Gage 
•woe cooped up m the aty by an Amencan army 
hlay 35th, he recerred laige re'Cniorcemeints from 
England. 

c5n the night of June 16th a thousand men aimed 
•with pick and epode stole out of the Amenoan 
camp. At dawn the startled Bnfash found that a 
redoubt had sprung iq) m the night on Breeds 
Hill (henceforward Banker Hili) m Qharlectown, 
Boston was endangered, and the rebels must be 
dislodged. About half past two 2,600 Bntxsh r^ 
ulars marched silently and m perfect order •op 
the bill , expecting to diire out the rustics " at the 
first ciharge. Colonel Prescott, the commanding 
American offloer waited till the regolnrs wore 
withm ten rods. “ Ibre ! " A sheet of flame burst 
from the redoubt The front ranks of the British 
mdted away and His Majesty s innnciblea re- 
treated m confusion to the foot of the hilL Again 
they adranoe. Again that terrible fire. Again 
they -wa-wir and fall back. Once more the plucky 
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fellows foiin for the chaige, this time inth bayonets 
alone When they aie mthm twenty yaids, the 
muskets behind the earthwoiks send foith one 
deadly dischaige, and then aie silent. The am- 
munition IS exhausted The British swarm into 
the ledoubt The Continentals leluctantly letue, 
Piescott among the last, his coat lent by bayonets 
Joseph Wanen, of Boston, the idol of Massachu- 
setts, was shot while leavmg the redoubt The 
British killed and wounded amounted to 1,054 — 
157 of them bemg officers, the Amencan loss 
was nearly 500 The battle put an end to fuithei 
offensive movements by Gage It was a vntual 
victory for the untiained farmei tioops, and aU 
America took courage 

Two days befoie, Congiess had chosen Geoige 
Washmgton commandei-m-chief, and on July 2d he 
arrived at Cambiidge Washmgton was foity-tliree 
years old. Over six feet m height, and well-piopoi- 
tioned, he combmed gieat digmty with ease His 
eaily life as surveyor m a wild coimtiy had devel- 
oped m him marvellous powers of endmance His 
experience m the French and Indian War had given 
^ him considerable mihtaiy knowledge But his 
' best title to the high honoi now thrust upon him 
lay m his wonderful self-contiol, sound judgment, 
lofty patriotism, and sublime couiage, which weie 
to carry him, calm and unflmching, through pei- 
plexities and discouragements that would have 
overwhelmed a smaUei oi a meaner man 

Washington fought England with his hands tied. 
The Contmental government was the worst possible 
foi canymg on war Theie was no executive The 
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broad in camp Tho death rate incroased thirty 
throo per cent, from ireek to week 
* Joat now however, mmd tliia terrible winter at 
Volley Forgo, Baron Stenben, a trained German 
soldier, who hod been a pupil of Fredanok the 
Great, jomod our army ■Washingtau bun 
inspector general, and his ngorons daily dull 
vastly unproved the discipline and the spmts of 
the Amencffln troops. "When they left oamp in the 
spring, spite of the hardships past, they formed a 
mihtary foroo on which ‘Washington could reckon 
with oertamty for effiment work 

The Bnhah, after a gay winter m Philadelphia, 
startled by the news that a Prenoh fleet was cm its 
way to Amenoa, marched for New Toi^ June 18i, 
1778- The Amenoan army overt ook them at Mon 
month on the 38th, General Ohatlee I>ee — a traitor 
os we now know and as WsshiPgtou then suspect- 
ed, forced into high place bv mfluenoe in Oongrees 
— General Lee led the party intended to attack, 
but he delayed so long that the Bntish attacked 
hnn instead. 

The Amenoous were retreating through anarrow 
defile when Washington came upon the field, and 
hifl heiroulean efforts, brilliantly seconded by Wayne, 
stayed the rout. A stout stand was made, and the 
Bntash wore held at bay till evening, when they 
retired and oontanued then maTch to New York 
Washington followed and took up his station at 
White Plainfl. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE NOETHERN CAMTAIGN 

At tlie outbreak of hostilities the thoughts of 
the colonists naturally turned to the Canadian boi- 
dei, the old battle-giound of the French and Ind- 
ian War Then and now a hostihty was felt foi 
Canada which had not slumbered smce the bmumg 
of Schenectady m 1690 

May 10, 1775, Ethan Allen, at the head of a party 
of “ Gieen Mountam Boys,” surprised Fort Ticon- 
deioga. Clown Pomt was taken two days later 
Two hundred and twenty camion, besides other 
much-needed military stores, fell mto the hands of 
the Americans Some of these heavy guns, hauled 
over the Green Mountams on ox-sleds the next 
winter, were planted by Washmgton on Dorches- 
ter Heights 

In November, 1776, St Johns and Montreal were 
captured by a small force tlndei General Montgom- 
ery The Americans now seemed m a fan way to 
get control of all Canada, which contained only 
700 regular troops It was even hoped that Can- 
ada would make common cause with the colomes 
Late in the fall Benedict Arnold led 1,000 men up 
the Kennebec River and through the wilderness — a 
terrible journey — to Quebec Heie he was jomed 
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Tho ^liole ooTmtiy -was bj this tune swannmg 
■with nunute-men. Tbe cmck of the nfle was heard 
from behind every wall and fence and tree along 
the lino of march. The redcoats kept one 

by one at the hands of an inviflible foe. The 
march became a retreat, the retreat almost a ronL 
At sunset the panting troops found shelter in Boe- 
ton. Out of 1 800 neariy 800 were killed, wounded, 
or raisamg The Amorioan loss was about ninety 
The WOT of the rebellion had begun. 

AH that day and the next night the tramp 
of mmute men marching to Boston was heard 
throughout New England and by April 20th Gage 
was oooped up in the aty by an American army 
May 26th he received lai^ ro-enforoements from 
England. 

On the mgbt of June 16th a thousand men armed 
with pick and spade stole out of the Amenoan 
oomp At dawn the startled British found that a 
redoubt hod sprung up m the night on Breed s 
Hill (henoeforward Bunker HiU) in Ohorleetown- 
Boston was endangered, and the rebels must be 
dislodged. About half past two 2,600 Bntiflh reg 
ulars marched silently and m perfect order up 
the hill, expecting to dme out the rustica ” at the 
first charge. Colonel Prescott, the commanding 
Amenoan officer waited till the regulars were 
within ten rods. Fire 1 A sheet of flame burst 
from the redoubt The front ranks of tho Bnbah 
melted away and His Majesty s mvinoihles re- 
treated m confusion to the foot of the hiH. Again 
they advance. Again that terrible fire. Again 
they waver and fall hack- Once more the plucky 
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fello-^s foim foi the cbaige, tliis time -svitli ba;) ouets 
alone ^Thcn tliey aio witlim Ueniy yaids, the 
muskets bebmcl the eartbnoilcs send foitli one 
deadly discbaigc, and then aie silent The am- 
munition IS exhausted The Bntish snnrm into 
the redoubt The Continentals leliictantly retuc, 
Prescott among the last, his coat lont by bayonets 
Joseph 'Wanen, of Boston, the idol of Massachu- 
setts, -was shot nhile leaiung the ledoiibt The 
Biitish lolled and ivounded amounted to 1,054 — 
157 of them bemg officers, the American loss 
^vas nearly 500 The battle put an end to fiuther 
offensive movements b}’^ Gage. It was a Mitiial 
victory for the untrained faimei tioops, and all 
America took courage 

Two days befoie, Congress had chosen Geoigo 
Washington commandei-m-chief, and on July 2d he 
arrived at Cambridge Washmgton was foity-tliree 
years old. Ovei six feet in height, and weU-piopoi- 
tioned, he combmed gieat dignity vuth ease His 
eaily life as surveyor m a wild country had devel- 
oped m him marvellous powers of endurance His 
expenence m the French and Indian War had given 
, him considerable military knowledge. But his 
' best title to the high honor now thrust upon him 
lay in Ins wonderful self-control, sound judgment, 
lofty patriotism, and sublime courage, which were 
to carry him, calm and unflmchmg, through per- 
plexities and discouragements that would have 
overwhelmed a smallei or a meaner man 
Washmgton fought England with his hands tied 
The Contmental government was the worst possible 
for carrymg on war There was no executive The 
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action of logislatire comimtteea was dow and ts- 
cfllatmg, and at best Congress oonld not enforce 
obedianoo on the part of a colony Oongreaa, too 
afmid of a standing army, wonld atrtlionse only 
sliort enlistments, so tliat W'aslungton had fre- 
quently to diflclmrge one army and form another m 
the face of the enemy TTih troops were 
ciphned, and scantily siqiphed with clothing, tents, 
weapons, ond ATnTntmifann. Shilled offioera were 
few and these rarely free from local and personal 
jealonsiee, impainiig tiiair effloienoy 

Washington foimd that the army aremnd Boeton 
consisted of abont 14,600 men fit for duty He 
eetimated the Bntish foroea at U 000 All the fall 
and wmter he was obliged to lie maciiTe for want 
of powder Meantime he distressed the Bntiah as 
much as possible by a doee siege In the sptmg, 
haying got more powder he fortified Boroheetar 
Heights. The city was now untenable and on 
March 17 1776 all the Bntish troope, under com 
mand of Howe, who had succeeded Gage sailed out 
of Boston harbor never agam to set foot on Masaa 
chusatts Boih 

June 28th, a Bntiah fleet of ten veesels opened 
fire on Fort Moultrie, m Oharleaton harbor 8. 0 
The fort, commanded by Oolonel Moultne, returned 
the fire with remaricable acouraqy and after an en 
gagement of twelve hours the fleet withdrew bad- 
ly crippled. This victory gave seourlty to South 
Oarolma and Georgia for three years. 

The difloomfited fleet sailod for New York, where 
the British forces ware concentratuig The plan 
TTOs to sSre the Middle States, and thus keep North 



i-c.j rn inni \k or wab is." 

;intl .Sunlh fmjn Ik'Ijmd'z «'ni’ niiollu'i. Adi^ikI Js(, 
‘2,000 l'nuh''h lionjw juitl 8,000 aui\(Hl 

'Jlio ofivXvUt' fou’o now nbmif 2.1, 000 

"W w;is Iu'l(lini^2s«’W YoilvCit\ witliaboiii 

10,000 luon fil foi clutN. 

D^^en fiom Lon*^ Waml l)}i (holmdloof Vup^isl 
27lh, and foicod lo al>indon Xcw Yoili. .Sopfoinbei 
l.ltb, AVa^'liinglon u'l nailed up tlio Hudson, and look 
up a shong position at "Wliilo Plains Hoio llio 
Biitisli, nUaekin:^, wcio dofeatod in a woll-fouglil 
ont'at^omoiit , but as the}' weie siiongh lo-onfoiccd 
on Octobci oOlli, IVasliinglon fell back to New- 
castle Eail} in No^clnbcl, guessing that tlioy 
intonded to nnade New Jersey and ad^anco on 
Pliiladclphin, ho thicw' liis mam foicc aciosb tho 
Hudson 

The fortunes of the .Amoiicnn ai-my were now at 
the lowest ebb, so that had How c been an ofliciont 
gcnciul it miLsi lia-io been eithci caxitmcd or ou- 
tucly dcstioycd Tliiougli tho treason of Adjutant 
Hemont, who had deserted to Lord Percy wntlr com- 
plete infonnation of then wealmcss, Ports "Wash- 
mgtou and Lee ivero cuptiued, November lOtlr and 
20th, wrth the loss of 150 lolled and oimded, and 
2,634 prisoners, besides valuable stores, small arms, 
and forty-tlnee jneces of artrllcry Manhattan Isl- 
and was lost General Charles Lee, ^vlth a consrd- 
erable portion of tho army, persistently refused to 
cross tho Hudson Wasbrngton, with the troops 
remaining, was forced to retreat slowly across New 
Jer-sey, tho British army, under Cornwallis, at his 
very heels, often withm cannon-shot Tho New 
J ei-sey people wore lukewarm, and many accepted 
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Oomwallis a offers of amnesty Oongresa, fearing 
that Philadelplna would be taken, adjourned to 
Baltimore. December 8ih, Wsahington crossed the 
Delaware with less than 8 000 mem The Bnfaah 
encamped on the opposite bank of the nver The 
Amencon army was safe for the preoent, having 
secured all the boats and burned all the bridge 
withm seventy Tpilftw. 

Washington was soon re-enforced, and now haj 
between five and su thousand troops. He deter 
turned to strike a bold blow that would electrify the 
drooping epinte of the army and the country At 
Trenton lay a body of 1,200 Heesiaiifl. Ohnstmas 
night Washington crossed the Delaware with 2 400 
pi^ed meiL The current was swtft, and the nver 
fall of floating loe but the boain were bandied by 
MaseachusettB flohermen, and the paasage was 
safely made. Then began the nine-mile ruaroh to 
Trenton, in a blmdmg storm of sleet and haH The 
soldiers, many of whom were almost barefoot 
stumbled on over the slippery road, shielding their 
muskets from the storm as beet they could- Tren 
ton was reached at eight o dock on the morning of 
the 26th. An attack was made by two columns 
sunultaneously The snipris© was complete and 
after a liftlf hour s struggle the Hessians surren 
dered. Nearly 1,000 prisoners were taken, beeidee 
1 200 srnftlT arms and su guns. Washington safely 
retreated aoroes the Delaware. 

OomwnHis, with 7 000 men burned from Prmce- 
ton to attack the Amencan army But Washing 
ton, on the night of January 2, 1777 loavirg hie 
camp fires burning, slipped around the Britiali 
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anny, loulccl tlio logimonts Icfl at Pnncoton, aud 
pushing on uoillniaid -wont into iMiitoi quaiters at 
MomstoAN n 

The next campaign opened late It was the last 
of August Avhen Hoavc, with 17,000 men, sailed 
flora Ncav Yoik into Chcsnxieake ]3ay, and ad- 
Aanced towaid Philadelphia Washington flung 
himself in his path at Brandywine, Septeraboi 11th, 
but was beaten back Aiuth heav}’’ loss Septembei 
26th the Biitish aimy maiched into Philadelphia, 
Avhence Congress had fled Octobei 4th, Washing- 
ton attacked the British camp at Germantown. 
Yictory was almost his when two of the attack- 
mg parties, mistakmg each other, in the fog, for 
British, thiew the movement mto confusion, and 
Washmgton had to fall back, with a loss of 1,000 
men 

In December the American commander led his 
ragged army mto wmtei quaiieis at Valley Forge, 
twenty-one miles from Philadelphia It was a 
period of deep gloom The war had been waged 
now for more than two years, and less than nothmg 
seemed to have been accomplished Distrust of 
Washmgton’s abihty sprang up in some mmds 
“ Heaven grant us one great soul ' ” exclaimed John 
Adams after Brandy wme Ceiiam officers, envious 
of Washmgton, began to mtiigue for his place 

Meanwhile the army was shivering m its log 
huts at Valley Forge Nearly three thousand were 
barefoot Many had to sit by the fires all mght to 
keep from freezing One day there was a dinner 
of officers to which none were admitted who had 
whole trousers For days together there was no 
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bread m camp. The death rote incroofled thirty 
three per cent, from -vreeik to week. 

. Just now however, amid this terrible winter at 
YoDoy Forge, Boron Bienben, a trained German 
soldier, who hod been a pnpil of Fredanok the 
Great joined onr army "Washington made him 
mspector general, and his ngorons daily dull 
vastly unproved the discipline and the spmts of 
the American troops. When they left camp in the 
spring, spite of the hardshipe past, they formed a 
nuhtnry force on which Waahmgtan could reckon 
•with certainty for efficient -work. 

The Bntiflh, after a gay winter in Philadelphia, 
startled by the news that a Fienoh fleet -was on its 
way to Amenca, marched for New York, Jnne 18 
1778, The Amencan army overtook them at Mon 
month on the 38th, General Oharies Lee— e traitor 
as we now know and as Washington then suspect- 
ed, forced mto high place influence m Oongrees 
— General Lee led the party intended to attack, 
but he delayed eo long that the Bnbsh attacked 
him instead. 

The Amencans were retreating throngh a narrow 
defile when Washington come upon the field, and 
hm herculean efforts, bnlUantly seconded by Wayne, 
stayed the rout. A stout stand was made and the 
Bntiah -were held at bay tfll erening, when they 
retrred and oontmued their march to New York. 
Waahmgton followed and took up his station at 
White Plains. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE HOETHERN CAMPAIGN 

At tlie outbreak of bostibties the thoughts of 
the colonists naturally turned to the Canadian bol- 
der, the old battle-gioimd of the Fiench and Ind- 
ian War Then and now a hostdity was felt for 
Canada which had not slumbered since the bmaung 
of Schenectady m 1690 

May 10, 1775, Ethan Allen, at the head of a party 
of “ Green Mountain Boys,” sm-piised Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Ciown Pomt was taken two days later. 
Two hunched and twenty cannon, besides other 
much-needed military stores, fell mto the hands of 
the Amencans Some of these heavy guns, hauled 
over the Green Mountams on ox-sleds the next 
wintei, were planted by Washmgton on Doiches- 
ter Heights 

In November, 17.75, St Johns and Montieal weie 
captured by a small force lindei General Montgom- 
ery The Amencans now seemed m a fan way to 
get control of all Canada, which contamed only 
700 legulai tioops It was even hoped that Can- 
ada would make cjommon cause with the colomes 
Late m the fall Benedict Arnold led 1,000 men up 
the Kennebec Eivei and through the wilderness — a 
temble journey — to Quebec Here he was jomed 
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by Montgomery On the night of December 80th, 
■which "waB dark and etormy Montgomery and At 
nold led their jomt forcee, nnmbenrig aome 3 000 
against the city Arnold \rafl to attack the lower 
town, while Montgomery aonght to gam the atadeL 
Montgomery had hardly peseed the first line of 
bomcadea ■when he was shot deed, and hia troops 
retreated m oonfnaion. Arnold, too, was early 
woimded- Morgan, with 600 of hie famous nfie- 
men, forced on entrance into the lower town. But 
they ware not re-enforoed, and after a desperate 
street fight were token pnaonera. 

A dreary and useless blockade was maintained 
for sereral months until in May the gamson 
sallied forth and routed the bemegera. The Bntish 
were snoceagfol in several Bmall engagements dur 
mg the sommar of 1776 and the Amanoans finally 
had to fall back to Grown Pomt and Ticondarc^ 

In June of the next year a splendid expedition 
set sail from St. Johns, and swept proudly up 
Lake Ohamplam. Bight thouBajid Bnfash and 
Heesian troops undar strict disoplme and ably 
officered, forty cannon of the beet make, a horde of 
meroileas IndmuB — with these forces General Bur 
goyne, the commander of the expedition, expected 
to make an easy conquest of upper Kew York, form 
a junotion TOth Olinton at Albany and, by thus 
isolating New England from the Middle and 
Southern States, break the back of the rebellion. 

Ticonderoga was the first point of attack. Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, which rose six hundred feet above 
the lake, had been ne^eotod os too difficult of ac* 
fVMM. Burgoyne s alalful engineers easily fortified 
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tins on tliG mglit of July 4t]j, and Toit Ticonde- 
loga became miteuablo Gcueml St Clau’, -vntb 
Ins garrison of 3,000, at once o^acuated it, and 
fled south imdei covci of the night Ho ■^^as pm- 
sued, and his loai gu.nd of 1,200 men was shat- 
teied The lest of Ins foice i cached Foit Edwaid 

The loss of Ticondeioga spicaj alaim thiough- 
ont the Noith Geneial Schuylci, the head of the 
noithein department, axipealed to Washington for 
le-enf 01 cements, and fell back fiom Port Edwaid 
to the junction of the jMohawJc and Hudson 

Meanwhile Bmgoyne iras makmg a toilsome 
maich toMaid Poit Ediiaid Schuyler had de- 
stroyed the budges and obstincted the roads, so 
that the mvadmg army was tuenty-fom days m 
gomg twent}'--six nules Up to this pomt Bui- 
goyne’s advance had been bttle less than a trium- 
phal march, difficulties now began to smiound 
him like a net 

Bmgoyne had aiianged for a branch expedition 
of 700 troops and 1,000 Indians under St Leger, 
to sad up Lake Ontario, sweep across western. 
New York, and jom the mam body at Albany 
August 3d, this expedition reached Fort Schuyler, 
and besieged it A pai-ty of 800 mihtia, led by 
Genei’al Herkimer, a veteran German soldier, while 
marching to leheve the fort, was sm'pnsed by an 
Indian ambush The bloody battle of Oiiskany 
followed St Leger ’s further advance was checked, 
and soon after, alarmed by exaggerated reports of 
a second relief expedition under Arnold, he hmaaed 
back to Canada 

At Bennington, twenty-five miles east of Bur- 
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gojuG B line o£ maroh, tha Amenoang liad n depot 
o! storee and horsee. who whs mnning 

short of pronaioiifl, sent a bo^ of 500 troops, nnder 
Baume, to capture these Btores, and orerawe the in- 
habitants by a raid through the Oonneoticnt ralley 
About 2,000 militia hastened to the defence of Ben 
nmgton. General Stork, who had fought gallantly 
at Bunker Hill and Trenton, toot command- August 
16th, Bouido was attacked on three sides at once. 
Stark himself leading the charge against the en 
emy s front Again and again his men dashed np 
the hiH Tfhara the Bnbsh lay behind breestwodm. 
Alter a fight of two hours Baume surreiidered, 
overpowered by superior numbera. Re-enforoe- 
ments which came up a Uttle later were driven 
bftj^k with considerahle lose. The Amenoons took 
700 pnsones and 1,000 stands of arms. 

Burgoynjes mtnation was becoming dangerous. 
The f^ure of Bt L^jer and the heavy loss at 
Bennington senonsly disarranged his plims. The 
troops detached to defend the posts m his rear had 
reduced his force to about 6 000 He was greatly 
hampered by lack of provisions. ITeanwhfle the 
American army had mcreased to 9 000 Schnylor 
hftd been supplanted bv Gates, who on September 
12th advanced to a strong position on Bemia 
Heights in the town of Btillwaler The nght wing 
of the army rested on the Hndson the left on ndges 
and wood. In front was a ravine. On the l£Hh 
Bmgoyne advanced to the attack m three columns. 
Thai led by General Brasar which tnod to turn 
the Amencjm left, was the first to engage. Ar^ 
ndd s wing, mdndiiig Mo^an s riflemen, mot Fm 
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sei’s skirmisliei’s a mile fiom tlie Amencan lines 
They weie soon forced to fall back, Buigoyne’s 
central column came up, and the fight became 
general The battle-giound was covered by thick 
woods, Avith occasional clearings, and the troops 
fought at close range. Foiu hours the battle laged 
hotly The British ailiilleiy was taken and retak- 
en again and again Thii*ty-six of the foiiy-eight 
British gunnei-s were either killed or wounded- At 
sunset the Americans withdrew to then forliified 
lines, leavmg Bmgoyne in possession of the field. 
It was a di-awn battle, but vutually a victory for 
the Americans The British lost about 600, the 
Americans half as many 

Buigoyne’s srtuatron was now critical m the 
extreme In the heart of the enemy’s country, his 
forces meltmg away while his opponents were in- 
cieasmg, nearly out of provisions and his connec- 
tions with his base of supphes thieatened by a 
party assailing Ticondeioga, Burgoyne’s only hope 
was that Ohnton would force a passage up the 
Hudson But the latter, after capturing Boris 
Chnton and Montgomery early in October, fell 
bank to the lower Hudson and left Burgoyne to 
his fate 

October 7th, Burgoyne advanced a picked body 
of 1,500 men to reconnoitre the American lines 
Morgan’s riflemen were sent out to “begm the 
game ” The fightmg soon became even hotter than 
m the previous battle In an hour the whole Brit- 
ish line was retreating toward the camp At this 
IDomt Arnold, whom, because of his preference for 
Schuyler, Gates had depraved of his command, 
18 
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filled witli tlie fury of battle, daabed upon the field 
and oeanined his old oommnnd. The soldiers 
greeted hun -mth cheeiB, and he led them on in 
one impetnonfl charge after another The enemy 
orerywhere gave Tray in oonfnsioii, and at dusk the 
Gennanfl were eren driven from their entrenched 
camp. The British loas was fnDy 600 

The next day Boigoyne retreated to Saratoga, 
foUoTved by Gates. The fine army irhich had set 
ont with ffooh high hope* only four months before, 
was now olmoet a wreck. Eight handled were m 
the hospital. On the 12th the army had but five 
days rations. Borgoyne oould neither advance 
nor retreat, and on the 17th he Burrendered. The 
army were oUawed free paasoge to En^ond on con 
dition that they would not reengage in the war 
The Ajpencans got thirty five superb cannon and 
4,000 mufiketa. The Sunday after the Btnrender 
Timothy Dwight, afterword President of Tale Ool 
lege, preached to Gates s eoldiers from Joel il 
20 I will remove far off from yon the northeni^ 
army" 

Gatos deserved httle credit for the defeat of Bur 
goyne. Put forward by New England influence 
against Schiller the favorite of New Tork, he but 
reaped the results of the labors of Herkimer at 
On shiny of Stark at Bennington, and of Schuyler m 
obstmotmg Buigoyne s advance and m miHmg a suf 
flenent army Even in the two bottles of Btfllwator 
Gkitea did next to nothing not even appearing on 
the field- Arnold and hlorgnn wbto the soul of the 
army on both days, Arnold s gallant conduct was 
at once reworded by a major-gonorolahip. Schuy 
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lei, undenated and even maligned m his day, had 
to wait foi the appioval of j)ostenty, which he has 
now fully obtained. 

The surrender of Buigoyne was the most impoi- 
tant event of the war up to that time It was of 
immense seivice at home, raismg the countiy out of 
the despondency which followed upon Biandy- 
Avine and Germantown Abioad it disheartened 
England, and decided Fiance to achnowledge the 
mdependence of America and to send mihtary aid. 
Fiom the end of this year, 1777, victory ovei Eng- 
land was a practical certamty. 



OHAPTEB VL 

THE SOTTTHEBH OAHFAIHHS 

Ateeb the summer of 1778 little of military im 
portanoe ooourred at the North* July rtii^ Novem 
bear of that year were marked by Hoody 
maaaaoree at Wyoming, Pa. and Cherry Valley, 
N V the worst m all that border warfare whhih 
was mcefleaut from the beginning to the end of the 
BerolatioiL In August an unsuooeesfal attempt 
to regain Newport was made by General Sulbvnn, 
oo^eratmg with a French fleet under DTSstaing 
In the spring and summer of 1779 Olmton who 
lay at New York with a oonsiderable army oloeely 
watched by Washington, sent out to Ooimecticut 
and the ooasts of Vi^jmia a number of plunder 
mg eipediUons which did much damage. " Mod 
Anthony Wayne" led a brilliant attack against 
Stony Pomt on the Hudson, captured the British 
gomsou, and destroyed the fortiflcatioiia. This 
year was also mark^ by a great naxal Tiotory 
Paul Jones lashed his vessel, the Bonhomme 
Biohord, to the Bntish Berapia, off the northeast 
coast of England, and after a deepemfe fight of 
three hours forced the Serapis to surrondor 

But the brunt of the war now fell on the South, 
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^\llore the jn the Noi them and 

!MiddIe States, Iiojaal fnr an easy conquest Tlio 
capture of Snannali in December, 1778, and of 
Augtista tlie ne\t month, laid Gooigia prostrate 
Thero}al goMmimenl \\as io-in‘^tated In Pie\ost, 
the Biitish geneial Our Gcnend Lincoln, nho 
liad been placed in command of the Soiitlieni aim}, 
a^-aistcd by D’Lstaing nitli his fleet, besieged Sa- 
Aannah, but on Octobei 9, 1779, nas lepulsed "with 
hca^■^• lo‘'‘^ 

In the spnng of 1780 Clinton nin\cd fiom New 
Xoilc mill a fleet and tioops Chaileston, S C, 
Mas besieged b} land and sea Lincoln -nas com- 
pelled to suncndei mth his vhole aiiuy Beau- 
fort, Nincty-Six, and Camden caintulated m inpid 
succession !^raiau(bng expeditions o^cn•au the 
State President .Indren Jackson earned to his 
grave scars of liui-ts, one on Ins head, anolhoi on his 
hand, gl^eu him by Taileton’s men vhen he v ns a 
boy at Waxhaw The patiiots lay helpless The 
loyalists oigamzed as militia and jomed the Brit- 
ish Clinton, elated by success, liojied to foice 
the entire poiiulation into allegiance to the kmg 
The estates of patiiots -vveie sequestered Any 
Caioliman foimd in arms against the king might be, 
and multitudes were, hung for treason Chnton 
even issued a 2 noclamatiou reqrming all inhabitants 
to take active jiart on the loyahst side Sumtei, 
Maiion, and othei leadei-s, gatheiing aiound them 
httle companies of bold men, earned on a guerilla 
warfare which proved veiy annoying to the British 
They would sally forth fiom their hidmg-places in 
the swamps, smqinse some Biitish outpost or cut 
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til© Oarolmafl, find Ooniwallis began a trmmp'hnnt. 
mnrcii nortliward, Tba brave mormtaineers of 
Nortb Oarolma and Yirgmia rose m Armn, Octo- 
ber 7tli, a thousand nflemeai fell upon a detach 
ment of 1,100 Entiah, strongly posted on Kmg • 
Moon tain, N 0 , and after a sharp etrugglo killed 
and ■wounded about 400 and took the rest prison 
ers. In this battle feli one of the Tory anoee- 
toTB of the emoe distmgniflhed Amenoan Ee Pey 
ster family The King « Mountain ■victory filled 
the patnota -with new hope and zeab and kept the 
loyahatB from n«mg to support the Bntiflh. Oom 
■walhs marched south again. 

GsteB -was now removed and Gencanl Nathaniel 
Greene placed m charge of the Sonthem depart- 
ment. Greene was one of the moet splendid figniee 
m the Bevolntiom Son of a Bhode Island Quaker, 
bred a blacksmith, ill educated save by private 
study which in mathemabcs, history and law he 
hftd earned far he was in 1770 elected to the legis- 
lature of his oolony Zeal to fight England for 
colonial liberty lost bim his plxuje m the Fnends 
Society Heading Rhode Island s contingent to 
]om "Washington before Boston at the first shock 
of Revolutionary arms, he was soon made bngndior 
the initial step in his rapid promotionu Showing 
ViiTTiFtfilf an accomplished filter nt Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Germonto-wn, Monmouth, and the battle of 
Rhode Island, and a first-rate organizer os quarter 
master-generol of the army, he had long been Wash 
mgtons nght-hand man and his anponor now 
eent him south mth high hopes and ringing words 
of recommendation to the army and people there. 
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Gieone’s plan of camjiaign Avas tlie levcise of 
Gates’s Ho meant to liaiass and limdei tlie 
enemy at eveiy step, avoiding pitched battles 
Jannaiy 17, 1781, a poition of Ins aimy, about 
1,000 stioug, imdcr the famous Gcneial Daniel 
Moigan, of Vuginia, anotbci bcio of Saratoga, vas 
attacked at CoAvpcns, S G , by an equal nurabei of 
Biiti^ib imdci the dashmg Tailctou The Biitish, 
riddled by a teiiiblo cioss-fiie fiom Moigan’s un- 
ening iihemen, foUoved uj> b3 a baj'onet chaige, 
fled, and veie foi twenty-foim miles juu'sued by 
cavahy The American loss -was tnflmg Taileton 
lost 300 in lolled and ivounded, and 600 pnsonei’s, 
besides 100 horses, 35 vagons, and 800 muslvets. 

Comivalhs began a second maich noi'thwaid 
Gieene’s foice ivas too Aveak to nsk a battle His 
soldieis Aveie pooily clad, and most of them Avere 
Avithont tents oi shoes He theiefoie skilfully le- 
tieated across North Carohna, chased by Com- 
Avalhs Tavicc the nveis, nsmg suddenly aftei 
Gieene had crossed, checked his pursuers But 
on March 15th, re-enfoiced to about 4,000, the 
Quaker geneial offeied battle to CoinAvalhs at 
Gniifoid Com’t-House, N C He dieiv up his 
foices on a Avooded hill m thiee hnes one behmd 
the othei The fiist hne, consistmg of laiv North 
Caiohna mihtia, fled befoie the Bntish bayonet 
chaige, hardly firmga shot The Vugmia brigade 
constituting the second hne made a brave resist- 
ance, but Avas soon driven back On SAvept the 
Bntish columns, flushed AAuth victory, against the 
thud hne Here Greek met Greek- The Conti- 
nentals stood then ground hke the veterans they 
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off Bomo detaduneat, and retreat ttreir boo^ 
and prisoners before pursuit could be made. 

But tlie Bntiab army in South Oarolina and 
Georgia vnm 7 000 strong. Help must oome from 
without. And help was coming "WaBliington de- 
tached from hifl scanty army 3 000 ITaryland troops 
and the Delaware regiment — all veterons — and sent 
them south under De Kalb a brave officer of Ger 
man blood, who had seen long servioe in Fiance. 
Virginia, though hereelf exposed, nobly contributed 
arms and men. Gates, the laurels of Boiatoga still 
fresh upon his brow was, agnmst Washington b 
judgment, appointed by Oangrasa to succeed Lin 
coin. 

Oomwalhfi, whom the r et u rn of Ohnkm to Hew 
Toik had left m command, lay at Oamden, 0 
Gates, as if he had but to look the Bnton m the 
eye to beat him, pompously oaemned the ofEmunve. 
On August 16th he made a night march to Becure a 
more favorable position near Oamden. Oomwallis 
happened to have chosen the eome mght for an at- 
tack upon Gates. The two onniee unexpectedly 
met m the woods, nme milee from Oamden, eariy 
m the morning of the 16th Gates 8 force, moroosed 
by North Oarolma mihtia, was between 8 000 and 
4,000 Oomwalhs had about 2,000 The Amen 
can position was strong, a swamp protecting both 
flanks, but at the first bayonet charge of the Bnhah 
veteranfl the raw militia threw away their guns 
and ‘ ran like a to r r en t" The Maryland and Del 
aware Oontmentals stood their ground bravely but 
were finally obliged to retreat De Kalb foil with 
eleven wounds. 
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This lieioic foreignei had been sent hithei by 
Choisenl before the Bevolntion to report to the 
]?rench nimrster on American affan*s, and at the 
outbreak of -war had at great cost cast m hrs lot 
rivrth our fathers Sent south to ard Lincoln, he 
arrived only m time to be utrhzed by Gates De 
Kalb u'as the hero of Camden Wounded and hrs 
horse shot from under him, on foot he led hrs 
stanch division m a charge which drove Bau don’s 
men and took fifty prisoner's Behevmg hrs side 
victonous he would not yield, though hterally rid- 
den down by Ooin walks *s dragoons, till hrs wounds 
exhausted him Two-fifths of hrs noble division 
fell with him 

The whole army was pursued for miles and com- 
pletely scattered Arms, Imaxisacks, broken wag- 
ons, dead horses strewed the hne of retreat The 
Americans lost 900 lolled and as many more pris- 
oners The British loss was less than 500 Gates, 
who had been hteiaUy borne off the field by the 
pamc-stiicken militia, rode m aU haste two hun- 
dred miles noi'th to Hillsborough, N 0 , where he 
tried to organize a new army 

The gloom created at the North by this defeat 
was deepened by the startling news that Benedict 
Arnold, the hero of Saratoga, had turned traitor 
Smarting under a reprimand from Washmgton for 
misconduct, Arnold agreed with Ohnton to surren- 
der West Bomt The plot was discovered by the 
capture of Clinton’s agent. Major Andr^, who was 
hung as a spy Arnold escaped to the British 
lines 

There was now no organized American force m 
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Gieene’s plan of canix^aign was tlie leveise of 
Gates’s He meant to liaiass and lundei tlie 
enemy at every step, avoidmg x>itclied battles. 
January 17, 1781, a portion of Ins army, about 
1,000 strong, imdei tbe famous General Daniel 
Morgan, of Vugima, another hero of Saratoga, was 
attacked at Cowpens, S C , by an equal number of 
British under the dashmg Taileton The British, 
riddled by a terrible cross-fire from Morgan’s un- 
ening riflemen, followed up by a bayonet charge, 
fled, and were for twenty-fom miles pm sued by 
cavalry. The American loss was tiiflmg Taileton 
lost 300 m killed and wounded, and 600 xnisonei’s, 
besides 100 horses, 35 wagons, and 800 muskets 
Coinwalhs began a second march noi’thwaid. 
Gieene’s force was too weak to risk a battle His 
soldiers were poorly clad, and most of them were 
without tents or shoes He therefore skilfully re- 
treated across Noidh Carohna, chased by Coin- 
waJhs Twice the rivers, nsmg suddenly after 
Greene had crossed, checked his pm’suei’s But 
on March 15th, re-enforced to about 4,000, the 
Quaker general ofieied battle to Coinwalhs at 
Guilford Com't-House, H C He drew up his 
forces on a wooded hill m three hnes one behmd 
the other The fii’st hne, consisting of inw North 
Carohna mihtia, fled before the British bayonet 
charge, hardly firmg a shot The Yirgmia brigade 
constitutmg the second hne made a brave resist- 
ance, but was soon driven back On swept the 
British columns, flushed ^vlth victory, agamst the 
third hne Here Greek met Greek The Conti- 
nentals stood then gioimd like the veterans they 
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the Oarolmas, and Oormmliifl a tnomphant 
march northward- The brave motmtaineers of 
North Carolina and Viigiina roee in Armn Octo- 
ber 7th, a thonaand nflamen fell upon a detach 
ment of 1^100 British, etronglj posted on 'K'lng b 
M onntaTD, NO, and after a sharp straggle HLled 
and wonnded about 41X), and took the rest prison 
ere. In this battle feU one of the Tory ances- 
tors of the smoe distmguiflhed Amenoan Be Fey 
ster family The King a Mountam victory filled 
the patriots with new hope and teal, and kept the 
loyahsts from namg to aopport the BnfaslL Oom- 
WBlha marched south »gftTTt. 

Gates was now removed and General Nathaniel 
Greene placed m ohaige of the Sonthem depart- 
ment. Greene was one of the most splendid fi giu 'ea 
in the Bevolution. Son of a Bhode Island Quaker 
bred a blacksmith, SI educated save bv pnvate 
study which in mathematicB, history and law he 
had carried far he was m 1770 elected to the legis- 
lature of his colony Zeal to fight En^and for 
colonial hberty lost him his place m the Fnends 
Society Heading Khode Islands contingent to 
jom 'SVashington before Boeton at the first shock 
of Bevolutionary anna, he was soon mado brigadier 
the mitial step in hia topid promotion. Showing 
himself an aecomplished fighter at Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Germantown, Momncrath, and the bottle of 
Bhode Island, and a fiist-rato organirar os quarter 
master-general of the army he had long be<m IVosb- 
rngtons nght-hand man and his supcnor now 
sent him south with high hopoe and ringing words 
of recommendation to the army and people there. 
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Gieeno’s plan of camiDaign •^as tlie leveise of 
Grates’s Ho meant to liaiass and Inndei tlie 
enemy at every stop, avoiclmg pitched battles 
Jannary 17, 1781, a portion of his aimy, about 
1,000 stioug, nndei the famous Geneial Daniel 
Moigan, of Vuginia, another heio of Saiatoga, was 
attacked at Coivpens, S C , b}' an equal nnmbei of 
Bntish undei the dashmg Taileton The British, 
riddled by a temblo cioss-fiie fiom Moigan’s un- 
emng riflemen, followed up b}' a bayonet charge, 
fled, and were for twenty-fom miles pm-sued by 
cavalry The American loss was triflmg Taileton 
lost 300 m killed and woimded, and 600 prisoners, 
besides 100 hoi-ses, 35 wagons, and 800 muskets 
ComwaUis began a second march nor-thward 
Greene’s force was too weak to risk a battle Bbs 
soldiers were poorly clad, and most of them were 
without tents or shoes He therefore skilfully re- 
treated across North Caiohna, chased by Com- 
waUis Twice the rivers, iismg suddenly after 
Greene had crossed, checked his puisueis But 
on March 15th, le-enfoiced to about 4,000, the 
Quaker general ofieied battle to Com walks at 
Guilford Com-t-House, N C He drew up his 
forces on a wooded hill m three hues one behind 
the other The first hne, consistmg of raw Nor-th 
Carolina mihtia, fled before the British bayonet 
charge, hardly flung a shot The Yirgmia brigade 
constitutmg the second hne made a brave resist- 
ance, but was soon driven back On swept the 
British columns, flushed rvith victory, against the 
third hne Here Greek met Greek The Conti- 
nentals stood then ground like the veterans they 
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were. After a long and bloody fight the Bntifih 
■were dnven book. The fngitivee, however, pres- 
ently milled under cover of the artillery, when 
Greene, fearing to nak more, withdrew from the 
field. The British lost 600 the AmencanB, 400 
besides a large part of the mDiha., who diepereed 
to their homes. Oomwallifl, with hia viotonoufl 
but rmned army " retreated to the southern part of 
the State. The last of April he forsook O^lina, 
and marched mto Viignua with 1 400 men. 

Greene his force reduced to 1,800 earned the 
war mto South Oarolma. Defeated at Hobkuk b 
HiD, near Oamden, and compelled by the approach 
of General Bawdon to roiae the mege of Nmety 
Sii, he retreated north. Meantime Marion and 
Lee had brought about the evacuation of Oamden 
and Augusta. Bawdon soon evacuated Nmefy 
Six, and moved toward the csoast, followed by 
Greene. 

A ceaselees guerilla ^vaT^a^o was kept up, at- 
teuded with many barbanbea. Blave-stenhng was 
a favonte pursuit on both aidea. It la noteworthy 
that the foIlowarB of Sumter fighting m the cause of 
freedom, were paid largely m slavea. The whole 
campaign was marked by sovenbes unknown at 
the North- The Bnbah ehot as deeorterB all who 
having once accepted royal proteebon, were taken 
in arms against the bng In a few cases Amen 
cans dealt mmilarty with Americans fighbng for 
the Bnbflh, but in general tiioir procedarc was in 
finitely the more humana 

The battle of Eutaw Springs pmchcnllv ended 
the war in the South. The Bntioh wore victonoua, 
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but all tbe advantages of tbe battle accrued to tbe 
Americans Tbe Bntisb loss was neaily 1,000, 
tbe Ameiican, 600. In ten months Greene bad 
driven tbe Bntisb from aU Geoigia and tbe Cai- 
obnas except "Wilmmgton, Cbarleston, and Savan- 
nah 

Destmy decieed that Wasbmgton should stiilce 
tbe last blow for bis country’s freedom on tbe soil 
of bis OAvn State Comwalbs foimd himself m Vu- 
gmia, tbe last of May, at tbe bead of 7,000 troops 
He ravaged tbe State, destioymg $10,000,000 worth 
of property. Lafayette, pitted against bun with 
3,000 men, could do bttle In August Comwallis 
withdrew mto Yoiktown, and began foififications 
Lafayette’s quick eye saw that tbe British general 
bad caged himself Postmg bis army so as to pre- 
vent Comwalbs’s escape, be advised Washington to 
hasten with bis army to Virginia Meanwhile a 
French fleet blocked up tbe mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay and of James Bivei and York Bivei, cuttmg 
off Comwalbs’s escape by water Tbe last of Sep- 
tember Washington’s army, accompanied by tbe 
French troops under Bocbambeau, appeared before 
Yoiktown Cbnton, deceived by Wasbmgton mto 
tbe bebef that New York was to be attacked, was 
still boldmg that city with 18,000 men Tbe Amer- 
ican army, 16,000 strong — 7,000 French — began a 
regular siege Comwalbs was doomed 

Two advanced redoubts of tbe British works were 
soon earned by a brilliant assault m which tbe 
Flench and tbe Amencan troops won equal honors 
On tbe 19tb Comwalbs sunendeied. Tbe captive 
army, numbering 7,247, marched with cased colors 
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betrToen two long ltne« of and French 

troops, and laid down Uieir armfl. 

The news of Oomwalbflfl Barrender flew like 
wild fire over the country Every w h ere the no- 
tory WES hailed as vutaallv ending the war Bon 
fires and booming cannon told of the joy of the 
people. Oongrees aasemhled, and march i n g to 
church m a body not as a mere form, we may well 
believe, gave thanks to the God of bottlee, so pro- 
pitums at last. 
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PE\CE 

The peace paitj* and spiiit iii Euglaucl mcieasccl 
mouth by moulli Bmgoj'uc’s sniicudoi had dib- 
sipated tho hope of speedily suppiessing the ic- 
bclliou And as tho \\ai dingged on and Eughsh- 
mcn by bittei expciieucc camo to icalizo tho 
bmioiy, cudimmce, and national feeling of tho 
.Vmeiicans, the conviction spiead that thiee mill- 
ions of such peojile, sejiarated fiom tho mothei- 
couutiy by thieo thousand miles of boisteious 
ocean, could nevci be conqucied by foice Dis- 
couiagement aiose, too, fiom the ill conduct of the 
vai Thcie was no bioad plan or consistency in 
management Geneials did not agiee or co-oper- 
ate, and weie changed too often Clinton and 
Coinvallis hated each othoi Buigoyne supei- 
seded Carleton, a bettei man. But foi Loid Gei- 
mam’s “ criminal negligence ” m waiting to go 
upon a "vasit befoie sendmg the piopei oideis, 
Clinton might have met and saved Buigoyne 

Theie weie enormous and needless expenses 
By 1779 England’s national debt had mci eased 
<£63,000,000 , by 1782 it had doubled Bents 
were declining The price of land had fallen one- 
third Hence the wai became impopulai with the 
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landed aristocrat Bnbsh maniifaotTirerB suf 
fared by the narrowing of their foreign marketa. 
Amenoan privatoere, prowling in ah seas, had cap- 
tured hundreds of British merchantmen* 'F.nglm'h 
flentunent, too revolted at oertam features of the 
WOT Ravaging and the nse of mercenanea and 
Indians were felt to ho barbarous. Tune made 
clearer the initial error of the government m in 
vokmg war over the doubtful right of taxing Amer 
ica. An mcreaiung nninber of lawyers took the 
American view Practical men fignrod out that 
each year of hostilitiefl cost more than the pro- 
poaed tax would have yielded in a century 
InPebmaiy 1778 Parliament almost nnanuncms' 
ly adopted proposals to reatoie the state of things 
which existed m Amecoa before the waz^ at the 
same tune declanng itsmtention not to exermse its 
light of taxing the coloniee. Tfashington spoke 
for America when ho said. Nothing but indo- 
pendonoe will now do The propoenls were re- 
jected by Oongmas and by the States separately 
England fl difficulties were greatly increased 
by the help extended to America from abroad. 
PVance, eager for revenge on England, early in the 
war lent secret aid by money and military supplies. 
ItfiteT emboldened by the defeat of Burgoyno tlio 
Prenoh Government recognised the United States 
as an indopondont nation- By a treaty offensive 
und defensive the two nations bound themselves 
to fight together for that independence, noithor to 
condude a separate peace. 

The benefit from this trea^ was moral and flnau 
cial rather than martiaL At Torttown, to be sure, 
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tlic Ficucli foiccs iciuloicd imaluablc aid With- 
out Do Grasse’s Freucli fleet at the inoiitlis of 
tho Yoik and James iiveis, the Biitish might ha'vo 
lolle^od Coiiniallis b} sea But Coiigiess needed 
money moie than foreign soldierb, and without 
Fiance’s liberal loans it is dillicidt to see how tho 
government could Inn e si niggled tluough 

Spam, too, joined the alliance of Finnco and tho 
United States and declaicd wai agamst England, 
though from no lo^o foi tlio 30uug lepiiblic This 
action hastened the giowdh of public opinion m 
England agamst the contmnance of tho jVmeiican 
ivai In tho House of Commons, Lord Ca^ endish 
made a motion for oidcring home the tioojis 
Loid Hoith, pimie mimstei, thiew out hmts that 
it w’as useless to continue the ivai But Geoigo 
m, simimonmg his mimstei-s, dcclaied his im- 
changmg lesolution uevei to yield to tho rebels, 
and continued pioddmg tho wavering North to 
stumble on in his stupid course 

It W'as stiugglmg agamst fate The next year 
saw Holland at rrai wuth England, while Gatherme, 
Empress of Kussia, was actrvely organizmg the 
Armed Neutiahty, by which all the other states of 
Europe leagued together to resist England’s prac- 
tice of stoppmg vessels on the high seas and 
seaichmg them foi contraband goods 

England was now mvolved m four war’s, ivith- 
out money to caruy them on North’s niajor-rties 
in Parliament grew steadily smallei No doubt 
much of the opposition was simply factious and 
partisan, but it had, after aU, solid basis m pnnci- 
ple England was fightmg her own pohey — eco- 
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Bomicallj for she woa doetmed to free trade, and 
politically innamuoli aa the freBdom •which anr 
fathers sought was nothing but Vifi ghwh freedonL 

The surrender of Oomwidha tipped the scale. 
Ijord North, when he heard the news, paced the 
room m agony enclainoing ogam and again, O 
Gk)d, it IS ail over f ” The House of OdmmonB, 
Tnthout even a dmaion reeolred to consider as 
enemies to His Majesty and the country all who 
should adnse a further proaeontion of the -war 
North resigned, and Bhelbnme Secretary of State 
in the new ministry hastened to open peace ne- 
gotiationa with Franklin at Pan*. 

Benjamin Franklin, now Tenerable with years, 
had been doing at the oonzi of YersaiPee a iroth 
hardly less important Sian that of YTaBhingtcm on 
the battl&>helds of Amenoa. "By the simple gnca 
and dignity of his manners, hy his la^ good 
sense and freedom of thought, by his fame as a 
smentiflo discoverer above aH by his oonaummate 
tact m the management of men, the whilom print- 
er kings postmaster-general for America, dis- 
coverer Xiondon ooloninl agent, delegate in the 
Oontmental Oongress and mgner of the Heclam 
tion of Independence had completely captivated 
elegant free-thinking France. Learned and com 
mon folk, the sober and the frivolous aliko swore 
bv Franklin Snuff boxes furniture, dishes, oven 
stoves wore gotten up d la FroniUn. The old 
mans p ortr ait 1^06 m every Louse. That the 
French Government, in spito of a monarch who 
was bftlf afraid of the rising nation bovond aea, 
had given America her hearty snpiiort wns in no 
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sumll racasuic duo to Iho iufluouco of Fiauklin 
Aud Lis skill 111 diplomnc}' A\ns of tlio gicntcst 
A’ftliiG in the iicgotiatioiib non pending 

Tlicso ncrc nccesb.ii ily long and tedious, but 
Jay, Fiaiiklin’s collonguc, made them needlessly 
so by Ins finical iefu‘;al to treat till England Lad 
acknonlcdgod our independence by a scpaiate act 
TLis, indeed, jcopaidizcd peace itself, since Sliel- 
biiino’s days of munsteiial powci neie closing, and 
Lis succcssoi was sine to bo less our fiieiid Jay 
at last icccded, a coinpiomise being aimed at by 
nliicL the tioaty was to open nitL a Ani-tual lecog- 
nition of independence in acknonledgmg Adams, 
FiankLn, aud Ja}' as “ plenipotentiaiies,” tLat is, 
agents of a soveieign ponei. Boiindaiies, fisLeiy 
iiglits, aud tLe tieatment of lojabsts aud tLeir 
propel ty nere tlie cLief bones of contention 

As tLe negotiations wore on it became apparent 
tliat Spam and France, now tLat tlieir vengeance 
was sated agamst England by oni mdependence, 
weie more imfiiendly to oui tenitonal eulaige- 
ment tLau England itself TLeie still exists a map 
on wLicL Spam’s mmistei Lad mdicated wLat Le 
wished to make oui western bound TLe Lne fol- 
lows neaily the meridian of PittsbuigL This atti- 
tude of those powers excused our plenipotentiaries, 
though boimd by om tieaty with Fiance not to 
conclude peace apart fiom Lei, foi making the pie- 
liminary airangements with England piivately At 
last, on Novembei 30, 1782, Franklin, Jay, and John 
Adams set then signatures to x^relimmaiy articles, 
which were incorporated m a treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Bntain and the United States, Fiance, 
14 
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and SpaiD, Bigned at Pans on September 8, 1783 
Dand Hartley signed for England. Onr Oongreea 
rotifiod on Eebroary 14, 1784. 

The treaty recognised the independence of the 
United Statea. It established as boimdariee near 
ly the present Canadian line on the north, the 
hliBSifimppi on the lyeet and Florida, lyhjch noir 
retnmed to Spam and extended to the Mississippi, 
on the south. Despite the wishes of Spam, the 
free navigation of the MissiBsippi, from sonroe to 
month, was guaranteed to &e United States and 
Great Britain, Fishery rights received special at- 
tention. Amenoan dshermen were granted the 
privilege of fishing, as before the war on the banks 
of Hewfcmndknd, in the Qnlf of St Lawrenoe, and 
in ah other places m the sea where the inhabi 
tants of both counbies had been accustomed to fish. 
Xaberty was also granted to take fish on such 
parts of the coasi of Kewfoundland asBntishfifih 
ermen should use, and on the coasts, bays, and 
creeks of ail other British dominions in Amenca. 
Amenoan fishermen could dry and cure fish on the 
unsettled parts of Nova ScotiA, lAbrodor and the 
Magdalen Islands. Amenoa agreed, for the pro- 
tection of Bntish creditor* that debts contracted 
before the war should bo held vahd, and should bo 
payable m slerbng money It was also shpulidcd 
that Congress should earnestly recommend to the 
several States the restitution of nil confiscated 
property belonging to loyalists. 

Peace camo like a heavenly benediction to the 
country and the army exhausted by so long and so 
fierce a struggle. Ho general ongagomonl took 
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pl.ico aftei tlio siego of Yoiktowu , but tbo aimies 
Ivopt closo uatcli npou each otlieij and luiuoi &ku- 
luishes wciG frequent AVasliiugtou’s 10,000 men 
uoro eucaniped neai the Hudbon, to see that Clui- 
tou’s forces m Neu York did no harm. In the 
Soutli, Greene’s \ aliant band, aided by Wajme and 
Ins rangeis, inthout legiilai food oi pay, kept the 
Biitish cooped up in Chaileston and Augusta 
Congress in due time declaied cessation of hos- 
tilities, and on April 19, 1783, just eight ycai-s 
flora the battle of Loxingtou, "Washington lead 
the declaration at the head-quailci-s of his aimy 
The Butish had evacuated Charleston the pievious 
December In July, Sai annah saw the last of the 
ledcoats file out, and the British tioops iieie col- 
lected at Now York On November 25th, Sii Guy 
Carletou, who had supei’seded Clinton, embaiked 
with his entile aimy, besides a thiong of refugees, 
in boats foi Long Island and Staten Island, -uheie 
thej’’ soon took ship for England “The impeiial 
standard of Great Britain fell at the fort ovei 
which it had floated foi a hundred and tventy 
years, and in its place the Stais and Stripes of 
American Independence flashed m the sun Eleet 
and army, royal flag and scailet uniform, coronet 
and ribbon, every sign and symbol of foreign au- 
thority, which flora Concord to Saiatoga, and 
fiom Saiatoga to Yoiktown had sought to subdue 
the colomes, vanished fiom these shores Colo- 
nial and piovincial America had ended, national 
Amenca had begun ” 

The American troops took possession of New 
York amid the huzzas of the people and the loai 
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of cannon. On November 26th 'W’aaliington with 
Ins suite, Burroundod by grateful and sdnnriDg 
throngs, made a formal entry into the oi^ whenoe 
he hod been compelled to flee seven years before. 

The tune had now come whan the national hero 
might lay down the great burden which he had 
borne with herculean strength and courage through 
so manv years of distrees and ^oom. On December 
4th he jomod his principal offloera at the popular 
Fraunces a Tavern, near the Battery to bid them 
forewelL Tears filled every eye. Even Washing 
ton conld not master hia feelings, as one after an 
other the heroes who had been with him upon the 
tented field and m so many moments of dreadful 
strife drew near to preee his hand. They followed 
him through ranis of panu^ing infantry to the 
Whitehall ferry where he boarded his barge and 
waving hiB hat in a last voioelees farewell, croesed 
to the Jersey shore. 

Arrived at Annapohs after a journey which hod 
been one long ovation, the saviour of lufl country 
appeared before Oongress, December 28d, to resign 
the oommission which he bad so grandly fulfilled. 
Hih address was m noble key, but abbreviated by 
oholcmg emotion. The President of Oongress hav 
mg rephed in fitting words, Woshuigton withdrew, 
and continned his journey to the long missed 
peace ftud seduaion of his Mount Yomon homo 
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AJIXRICVN JifANHOOD IN THE DEVOLUTION 

It would be foobsb to saj that the levolntion- 
aiy soldiers ue^el quailed Mihtia too often gave 
M ay befoie the stead}’ bayonet chaige of British 
regulai-s, at times fleeing panic-stiicken Tioops 
vhose teim of seivice was out would go home at 
critical moments Haidships and lack of pay 
in a few mstances led to mutiny and deseition 
But the mail el is that they fought so biavel}’-, 
enduied so much, and complained so little One 
reason was the patriotism of the people at laige 
behmd them Soldiers ivho tiumed then backs on 
Boston, leaving "Washington in the luich, weie re- 
fused food along the load home Women placed 
iifles in the hands of husbands, sons, or lovers, and 
said “ Go ' ” 

The rank and file m this war, coming fiomfaim, 
work-bench, logging-camp, oi fishei’s boat, had a 
supeib physical basis for camp and field life 
Used to the nfle fiom boyhood, they kept their 
powder dry and made every one of then scanty 
bullets tell The revolutionary soldier’s splendid 
courage has glorified a score of battle-fields, while 
Valley Forge, with its days of hunger and nights 
of cold, its sick-beds on the damp ground, and its 
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bloody footprints m tbe snow, toll of hi* patient 
ondnrancje. 

At Banker Hill on nndisoiplined body of farm 
STB, ill armed ireaiy bongry and thirsty oalmly 
amuted the charge of old Bntiah oampaigners, and 
by a fire of dreadful premaon drove them beck. 

They may talk of their Min dens and their Bon 
tenoys," eaid the Bnbflh general, Hovre, but 
there wae no such fire there.” At Oharleeton, 
•while the wooden fort ahook with the BntiBh 
broadfiidefi, Moultne and hia Bonth Oarolina boys, 
half naked in the sbfiing heat, tiiron^ twelve 
long hoOTB smoked their pipes and carefully point- 
ed their guns. At Long Island, to gam tu^ for 
the retreat of the rest five Maryland companies 
fiew egam and agam m the face of the purBoing 
host At Monmouth eight thousand British -were m 
hot pursmt of the retreafang Amencana. Square m 
their front Washington planted two Pennaylvan 
m and Maryland regimoDte^ saying, “ Gentlemen, I 
depend upon you to hold the ground until I can 
form the mom army ” And hold it they did. 

Heroism grander than that of the battlo-field, 
which can oalmly meet an ignominious death, was 
not lacking Oaptam Kathnn Hale, a quiet, studi 
oua Bpmt just graduated from Tale OoUoge vol 
unteered to enter the British linee on Ixmg Idand 
as a spy He was caught^ and soon swung from 
on apple tree m Oolonel Butgers orchard a 
corpse. Bible and religious ministrations denied 
him, his lottOTB to mother and sUtor destroyed, 
women standing hy and sobbing ho met his fate 
■without a tremor ** I only rogrot," comes his 
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voice from you nicle scaffold, “ tliat I liavo but ouo 
lifo to give foi lu} coimtiy ” It is a shame that 
Ameiica so loug had uo momuueut to this heroic 
man Oue almost lejoices that the Biitish captain, 
Cimumgham, authoi of the craelt}’’ to Hale, himself 
met death ou the gallows, in London, 1791. How 
different from Hale’s the tieatmeut bestowed up- 
on Audi 6, the Bntish spy who fell into om hands 
He was fed from "Washmgton’s table and suppoited 
to his execution by every manifestation of sympa- 
thy foi his snffeimg. 

The stanch and useful loyalty of the New Eng- 
land cleig}’’ m the Kevolution has been much 
dwelt upon — none too much, however With them 
should be mentioned the Bev James Caldwell, 
Presbyterian pastor at Ehzabeth, N J., who, 
when Enghsh soldiers raided the town, and its de- 
fendeis were short of waddmg, tore uj) his hymn- 
book for their use, urging “ Give them Watts, 
boys, give them Watts ” 

No fiercer naval battle was ever fought than when 
Jones, m the old and rotten Bonhomme Bich- 
aid, giappled with the new British frigate Seia- 
pis Yard-aim to yaid-aim, port-hole to port- 
hole, the fight laged for hours Three tunes 
both vessels weie on file The Serapis’s guns tore 
a complete bieach m the Bichard fiom main- 
mast to stem The Bichaid was sinking, but the 
mtrepid Jones fought on, and the Serapis struck 

As the roll of revolutionary officeis is called, 
what matchless figmes file past the mind’s eye 
We see stalwait Ethan Allen entering Ticonder- 
oga too early m the morning to find its com- 
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mimdar m a pteoentoble condition, and demanding 
possession ^ in the name of Almighty God and the 
Oontmental Oongrees ** — deetmed, hiioflelf, m a few 
months to be sailing down the 6L X^wrence m 
irons, bonnd for long captivity in England- "We 
behold gallant Prescott leurarelT promenading the 
Bunker Hill parapet to mapint his men, shot and 
shell hnrthng thick around- There i* Israel Put- 
nam — Old Put ” the boys dnbbed him. He was 
no genoral, but we forgive his costly blunders at 
Brooklyn Heights and PeekaHU os we tlnnV of him 
leaving plough m furrow at the drum beat to arms, 
and speeding to the deadly front at Boston, or 
with iron firmness stemming the retreat from 
Bunker Hill Toung Bichard hlontgomery might 
have been next to Wasbington m the war but for 
Sir Guy Oarleton s deadly grape-shot from the Que- 
bec walls the dosing momente of 1776 Bnned at 
Quebec his remains ware transferred by the State 
of New Tork, July 8 1818 to their present rest- 
ing place in front of 8L Panl s New Tork City 
the then aged widow tearfully watching the fun 
eral barge as it floated past ilontgomery Place on 
the Hudson- 

Xhmng a four years apprenticeship under 
"Washington, Gunerol Greene had cau^it more of 
his master s spirit and method than did any other 
Amencnn leader and one year s sepamto command 
at the South gave him a martial fame second only 
to "Washington s own. In him the groat chiefb 
word was fulfilled, “I send you a gonoraL" A 
naked starving army on empty military eftesf the 
BuTTOxmding country impovonshod and full of loy 
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alists — these Meic his chfiiciilties. Thiee States 
practically cleaicd of the loyal aimy lu ten months 
— this lias his achievement He letieated only 
to advance, vas beaten only to fight again One 
hardly knovs vhich to admiie most, his tuelcss 
eucigj’ and vigilance, his piiideuco in ictieat, his 
boldness and vigoi in attack, his checifiil coin- 
age in defeat, oi his mingled kindness and fiian- 
ness tovaid a suflbimg and miitmous aimy 

John Stalk, ecccntiic but tine, famous for cool 
coinage — how stiibbomly, with his New Hampshne 
boys, he held the lail fence at Bimkei HiH, and 
coveied the letieat vhen ammumtion was gone* 
But Stalk’s most bnUiant deed was at Benning- 
ton “Theie they aie, boys — the led-coats, and 
by night they’ie ouis, oi MoUy Stalk’s a uidow ” 
Those “boys,” without bayonets, then aidiUery 
shootmg stones foi balls, veie httle moie than a 
mob But with confidence in him, on they rash, 
up, ovei, sweepmg Baume’s Hessians fiom the field 
like a tornado The figure of General Schuyler 
comes before us — quieter but not less noble, an 
luvahd, set to hard tasks with little glory Has 
magnanimous soul foigets self in countiy as he 
cheerfully gives all possible help to Gates, his 
suiiplantei, and puts the toich to his own giam- 
fields at Saratoga lest they feed the foe 

And matchless Dan Morgan of Yugmia, with his 
band of riflemen, tall, smewy fellows, m huntmg- 
shuds, leggins, and moccasms, each with hatchet, 
hunter’s knife, and nfie, dead sure to hit a man’s 
head every time at two hundred and fifty yards 
It was one of these men who shot the gallant 
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Bntou, Btttser, oX Bemisfl Heists. Morgan 
camo the ableet leader of light troops then Imng 
How gallantlj he headed the forlorn hope imder 
the loy walls of Quebec where he was taken pne- 
oner and at Saratoga with his ahnll whistle and 
Btentonan 'voice called his dauntless braves •where 
the fight ■was thickest 1 But Oowpens was Mar 
gane crowning feat. Inquiring mihtia and vet- 
erans alike -with a courage they had never felt 
before, he routs Tarletons trained band of horse 
and then, etiLfiil in retreat as he hod been bold 
in fight, laughs at baffled Oomwalhs s rage. 

Gladly would one form fuller ocquomtanoe with 
other revolutionary leaders Stirling, Sulhvan, 
Sumter Mad Anthony ‘W'eyne, of Monmouth and 
Stony Point fame, Glover ■mth hia brave foUovnng 
of Marblehead fishermen, who able to row os well 
iis shoot, manned the oars that cniical night when 
General TVashington croBsed to Trenton But 
space ifl too brief Colonel "Washington, the dash 
mg cavalryman, was the Ouster of the Revolution- 
All the patriot ladies idoUted him. In a hoi sword 
fight "With the Colonel, Tarleton had had throe 
fingers nearly severed- Subsequently m conver 
BAhon with a South Oorohna lady Tarleton said 
"Why do you ladies so lionise Colonel "Woslimg- 
ton ? He IS on ignorant fellow Ho can hardly 
■write his name.” But you are a -witneas that bo 
can make his mark," was the reply 
DoKnlb was an Amoncon too — by adoption. It 
is rdatod that he expostulnted with Gates for fight- 
ing so unprepared at Oamdcai and that Gates inti 
mated cowuTihce. * To-morrow will toll, sir, who 
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IS tlic cowaicl,” the old fellow lejomed And to- 
moriow did tell As the battle icddcucd, exit 
Gates from Camden and fiom fame We have 
lecoimted else\\heio lioi\ like a bull DeKalb held 
the field A monstoi Biitish gienadiei iiishcd on 
him, bayonet fixed DeKalb pained, at the same 
time biu^^ong his swoidm the gienadiei’s bicast 
so deep that he ^^as unable to extiact it Then 
seizmg the dead man’s capon he fought on, 
tin listing light and left, till at last, o^cl'230■^^elcd 
by numbei‘6, he slipped and fell, moiially hint 
Among the cmlian heiocs of the Kevolution, 
Eobeii Moms, the fiuanciei, deseiies exceeding 
piaise Now tmmng over the lead ballast of his 
sluxis foi bullets, now lai&mg $50,000 on his pn 
vato credit and sending it to Washmgton m the 
mck of time, now leadmg the coimtiy back to spe- 
cie jiajment in season to sare the national credit, 
the Philadelphia banker aided the cause as much 
as the best geneial in the field 

Faithful and successful euToys as Jay and John 
Adams were, the Eevolution brought to light one, 
and only one, tiaie master m the difficult ait of di- 
Xilomacy — Fianklm Wise with a lifetime’s shiewd 
observation, venerable with years, preceded by his 
fame as scientist and revolutionary statesman, 
grand m his plam dignity, the Philadelphia prmtei 
stood unabashed before the throne of Fiance, and 
earned kmg and diplomats ivith an art that sui- 
piised Europe’s best-tiamed courtiers Never 
missmg an oppoilnuity, he yet knew, by dehcate 
mtuition, when to speak and when to hold his 
tongue Through concession, intrigue, and delay, 
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hifl resolute will kept steady to ite purpose. To 
please by yielding is easy To carry ones point 
and be pleasing stDl, requires genius. Tbis 
Franklin did — ^how BuoceesfuUy our treaty of aUi 
anoe -with France and our trea^ of peace Tnth F.Tig 
land splendidly attested 
Towering above revolotioiiary soldier general, 
and statesman stands a figure summing up in Tuni 
self all these oharacters and mnoh more. That 
figure IS George Washington, the most perfect 
human personality the world has known. Wash 
ington a military ability has been much un- 
derrated. He was har^y more Fust m Peace 
than Fust m War That he had physical courage 
and could give orders calmly whole bullets whm^ 
all about one used not repeat He was strategist 
and taotioian too 'l>euion and Torktown do not 
cover hiB whole imhtary record. With troops infe- 
noT m every single respect except natural valor he 
outgeneralled Howe in 1776 and he almost never 
erred when acting upon his own good judgment 
instead of yielding to Oongrces or to bis subordi 
nates. TTifl movements on the Delaware even such 
a captain as Frederick the Great declared the most 
brilliant achievements in the onnnls of mflitary no- 
tion.” Washington advised against the attempt to 
hold Fort Washington, which failod against the 
campaign which failod against Gates for 
commander m the South, who failod and in favor 
of Greene for that poet, who snccoeded. His 
army was indeed driven back in sovoral battles, 
but never broken up At hloumouth hla plan was 
perfect and it soems thot ho nrast have captured 
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Clinton but for tbe treason of Cbailes Lee, set, by 
Congress’s wisb, to command tbe van Indeed, of 
Wasbmgton’s mibtaiy caxeei, “ take it all m all, its 
long duration, its slender means, its vast tbeatie, 
its glorious aims and results, there is no parallel 
m history ” 

Yet we are right m never thinkin g of the Great 
Man first as a soldier, he was so much besides 
Washmgton’s consummate intellectual trait was 
sound judgment, only matched by the magnificent 
balance Avhich subsisted between his mental and 
his moral powers “George had always been a 
good son,” his mother said Natme had endowed 
him with mtense passions and ambitions, but 
neither could blind him or swerve him one hair 
from the hue of rectitude as he saw it And he 
made painful and unremitting effort to see it and 
see it correctly He was approachable, but repelled 
famihaiity, and whoever attempted this was met 
with a perfectly withering look He rarely laughed, 
and he was without humor, though he wrote and 
conversed well He had the integrity of Aristides 
Bbs account with Congress while general shows 
scrupulousness to the uttennost farthing To sub- 
oidinate, to foe, even to mahcious plottei-s agamst 
him, he was almost guiltily magnanimous He 
loved popularity, yet, if conscious that he was 
light, would face pubhc murmuring with heart of 
flmt Become the most famous man ahve, idol- 
ized at home, named by every tongue m Europe, 
praised by kings and great mmisters, who com- 
paied him with Csesai, Charlemagne, and Alfred 

* Wintbrop, Wishington Jlonumcnt Oration, Fcbrnary 23, 1SS5 
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the Greatj lua head swam not bnt with steadfast 
heart and mind he moved on m the sunple paremt 
of hifl oonnfcry 8 weaL “ In ‘Washington s career," 
Bald Fisher A.mee * mankind perceived some 
change in their ideas of greatness the splendor 
of power and even the name of conqueror had 
grown dim in their eyes." liord Erskme wrote 
him “ Ton are the only being for whom I have 
on awful revereuoe. Until time shall be no 
more," Baid lord Brongham, will a test of the 
prepress which out race has made in Wisdom and 
Yirtne be derived from the veneration paid to the 
immortal name of Washington." And Mr. Glad 
stone If among all the pedestals snpphed by 
history for public oharaoterB of extraordinary no 
bilitr and pnnty I aaw one higher than all the 
rest, and if I ware required at a moment s notice 
to name the fittest oooopant for it, my choice 
would light upon Washtnotoh 

* 8*0 Wlallmp • OrtUno tor Umm ud o41mc 
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THE OLD CONiFEDEEATION 

The levolutionary Congiess was less a govern- 
ment than an exigenc}’’ committee It had no au- 
thonty save m tacit geueial consent Need of an 
espiess and peimanent league vas felt at an early 
date Articles of Confederation, fi-amed by Dick- 
inson, of Pennsylvama, weie adopted by Congiess 
m November, 1777 Thej'’ were then submitted 
to the State Legislatmes foi latification. By the 
spring of 1779 all the States but Maryland had 
given then approval Upon the accession of the 
latter, on March 1, 1781, the articles went mto ef- 
fect at once 

The Confederation bound the States together 
mto a “firm league of friendship” for common 
defence and welfare, and this “ union ” was to be 
“ perpetual ” Each State retamed its “ sover- 
eignty” and “ mdependence,” as well as every 
power not “ expressly delegated ” to the central 
Government In habitants of each State were en- 
titled to aU the privileges of citizens m the sev- 
eral States Cnmmals fleeing from one State to 
^another were to be returned. 

Congress was composed of delegates chosen an- 
nually, each State being lepresented by not less 
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than two or more than seren- Each State ^fiA 
but one TOte, whatever the number of ite dele- 
gatee. 

Taxation and the regnlation of oommeroe were 
reserved to the State Governments. On the other 
hand, CJongrees alone oonld declare peace or war 
make fcreotieB, com money establish a poet-offloe, 
deal with TndianH cmtside of the States, direct the 
army, and appomt generals and naval officers. 
Hany other thingB affiecting aQ the States alike 
Congress alone ocmld do. It was to erect courts 
for trial of felonies and piracies on the high seaa, 
and appoint judges for the eatilement of disputes 
between the States. It w^ to Tn^ke estunates for 
national expenses, and request of each State its 
quota of revenue. 

To amend the Articlea, the votes of the entire 
thirteen States were demanded. Important lesser 
measures — such as those regarding war or peace, 
treaties, coinage loans, appropnations — required 
the consent of nine States. Upon other questions 
a majority was sufficient. A committee composed 
of one dd^te from each State, was to sit during 
the recess of Congress having the general super 
intendence of national affirira. 

The faults of the Confederation were numerous 
and great Three outshndowed the rest Congress 
could not enforce ita will, could not coHoct a rev 
enue, could not regulate oommorco. 

Congress could not touch Individnals it mtwi 
act through the State Govommonts, and those it^ 
had no power to coorca Five States for mstanco 
poased laws which violated the treaty provision 
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about payment of Biitisb creditois , yet Con- 
giess could do notliing but lemonstiate. Hence 
its powei to make tieaties was almost a nullity 
Euiopean nations did not wisb to tieat with a 
Government that could not enfoice its piomises 

Congiess could make requisition upon the 
States foi revenue, but bad no authority to collect 
a single penny. The States complied or not as 
they chose In October, 1781, Congress asked for 
$8,000,000 , m January, 1783, it had received less 
than half a miUiou Lack of revenue made the 
Government continually helpless and often con- 
temptible 

Yet in spite of theii looseness and other faults, 
the adoption of the Articles of Confedeiation was 
a foiwaid step m American public law Their 
greatest value was this they helped to keep 
befoie the States the thought of union, while at 
the same time, by then veiy inefficiency, they 
proved the need of a stiongei government to make 
union something moie than a thought The years 
immediately after the war were an extremely 
critical period The colonies had indeed passed 
through the Ked Sea, but the ^vlldemess still lay 
before them The great danger which had driven 
them mto union being past, state pnde and jeal- 
ousy broke out afiesh “ My State,” not “ my 
country,” was the foremost thought m most mmds 
There ivas serious danger that each State would 
go its own way, and fiim union come, if at all, 
^ only after years of weakness and disaster, if not of 
war The unfriendly nations of Europe were 
eagerly anticipating such result At this juncture 
16 
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than two or more than seven. Each State had 
but one vote, -whatever the number of its dele- 
gatee. 

Taxation and the regulation of oommeroe -were 
reeerved to the State Qovemmente. On the other 
hand. Congress alone could declare peace or -war 
make treataee, com money eatabheh a poat-ofBoe, 
deal with Indiana ontsido of the States, direct the 
army and appomt generals and naval officers. 
Many other things affecting all the States alike 
Oongreea alone oonld do. It was to erect conrts 
for trial of felonies and piracies on the hi gh seas, 
and appomt judges for the eettlement of disputes 
between the States. It was to make estimates for 
national expenses, and request of each State its 
quota of revenoe. 

To amend the Articles, the votes of the entue 
thirteen States were demanded. Important lesser 
measuree — suoh as those regarding war or peace, 
treatiea, coinage loans, appropnabonfl — required 
the consent of nme States. Upon other questions 
a majority -was sufficient. A committee composed 
of one delegate from each State, -was to sit during 
the recces of Oongreas, having the general super 
mtendence of national affiurc. 

The faults of the Confederation were numerous 
and great. Throe outshadowed the roet Oongreas 
could not enforce its will, could not coUoct a rov 
enue, could not regulate commcrco. 

OongroBB could not touch mdlviduals it must 
act through the State Gorommonts, and those it^ 
had no power to coorca Fivo States, for instance 
passed laws which ndatod the treaty pronalon 
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nbout payment of British cicililois , 3 ot Con- 
gioss could do nothing but lomonstiatc. Hcnco 
its poA\ei to mnko ticatics mus almost a unllit)'. 
European nations did not nish to tieat tmUi a 
GoNeinmcnt that could not cnfoicc its piomiscs. 

Congress could make requisition upon tho 
States for ro^enne, but had no niithoiity to collect 
a single peuii}'. The States complied or not as 
tho} ciiose In October, 1781, Congress asked for 
88,1)00,000, in Jauuar}', 1783, it had icccived less 
than half a million Lack of ie\enuo made the 
Goiornmont continually helpless and often con- 
temptible 

Yet in spite of their looseness and other faults, 
tho adoption of tho ^Vi tides of Confederation 'v\as 
a foi\said step m jVmencan iiublic law. Their 
gicatest ^aluG ^^as this they helped to keep 
before the )State3 the thought of union, ■VNhilo at 
the same time, by then vci}’^ inefficiency, they 
pioved the need of a stionger government to make 
nniou something nioie than a thought Tho yeais 
immediately after tho A\ai were an extiemel}* 
critical peiiod Tho colonics had indeed passed 
thiough the Bed Sea, but the wilderness still lay 
befoie them The gieat daugei Ashich had driven 
them into union being jiast, state pride and jeal- 
ousy bioke out afiGsh “My State,” not “my 
country,” was the foremost thought m most mmds 
Theie was sonous danger that each State would 
go its oAvn way, and fiim union come, if at all, 
only after years of Aveakness and disaster, if not of 
war The unfriendly nations of Europe were 
eagerly anticipating such result At this juncture 
16 
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tile Arfaolefl of Oonfederahon, framed dunng tbe 
•war when muon tviib felt to be imperative did in 
valnobie eemoe. They Bolemnly oommitted the 
Btatefl to peipetnal xmioiL Their provislonfl for 
extradition of onminalfl end for inter-state mtnen 
ship helped to break down the bemers between 
State and State. Oongrees, bv discharging its 
vanoufl duties on behalf of all the Statee, kept 
steadily before the pubbo mind the idea of a na 
tionfll gOTemment, armed with at least a sem 
blanoe of authority 

The war had cost about $160 000 000 In 1788 
the debt^was $42 000 000 — $8 000 000 owed in 
France and Holland, and the rest at home The 
States contributed in so niggardly a way that even 
the interest could not be paid. Five mpb onR ware 
owing to the army Deep and ommcros discon 
tent spread among officers and men. An obscure 
ooloneh supposed to be the agent of more prouu 
uent men, wrote to "VTashiiigton adTOcatmg a mon 
BToby fls the only salvation for the country and 
mvititig him to become kin g. In tbe spring of 
1783 an anonymous address of menacing tone was 
circulated in the army calling upon it for meas- 
ures to force its rights from nn ungrateful country 

That the army disbanded quietly at lost, with 
only three months pay in certificates doprooiatod 
nine-tcnthfi, was due ahnosl whoBy to the bound 
leas mfluenco of TToflliingtcin- How powerless the 
Government would have been to resist an uprisiDg 
of the army wos shown by a humilmting incident. 
In June, 1783, a hxmdful of Penn^lvanin troops, 
clamoring for their pay bemogod the doors of 
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Congress and that august body had to take refuge 
in piecipitate flight 

The country suflered gieatly for lack of uniform 
commercial laA\ s So long as each State laid its 
own iraiiosts, and goods free of duty in one State 
might bo piactically e'^cluded from anothei, Con- 
giess could negotiate no yaluable treaties of com- 
merce abroad 

The chief immediate distress was fiom this 
wretchedness of our commeicial relations, whether 
foreign oi between the States at homo If our 
fathers would be independent, king and paihament 
were deteimmed to make them pay deSrly foi the 
priTilege Accoidmgly Great Britain laid taiifis 
upon all oui exports thithei. "WTiat was much 
harder to bear, an oidei of the king in coun- 
cil, July 2, 1783, utteily forbade American ships 
to engage in that British West-Indian trade which 
had always been a chief source of our wealth The 
sole remedy for these abuses in dealing with Eng- 
land at that time was retahation, but Congress had 
no authority to take retahatory steps, while the 
separate States could not or would not act suffi- 
ciently m harmony to do So If one imposed cus- 
toms duties, another would open wide its ports, 
filling the maikets of the first with British goods by 
overland trade, so that the customs law of the first 
availed nothing If Pennsylvania and New York 
laid tariffs on foreign commodities. New Jersey 
and Connecticut people, m buying imported arti- 
cles from Philadelphia or New York, were paymg 
taxes to those greater States North Carohna was 
in the same manner a forced tributary to South 
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Oarolma tmd Yirgima, as were porhonfl of Ckm- 
nooticut and MsfleaohxiflettB to Rhode Island. 

"We also needed a complete system of oonrts, 
departments for foreign and Iridmn aSatrs, and an 
efficient eieontive The single rote for each State 
was unfair allowing one-third of the people to 
defeat the will of the rest. The article reqmr 
mg the consent of nme States mfide it almost im 
possible to get important measnres tkrcragh Oon 
grees. Delegates should not have been paid by 
their respective States. In oonseqnenoe of this 
proTisioii^ coupled with other things^ Oongreee 
decreased^n numbers and importanoe. In No- 
vember, 1788 less than twenty delegates were 
present, representing but seven States and Con 
greas had to appeal to the recreant States to send 
back their representotivee before the treaty of 
peace conld be ratified 

But the one grand defect of the Confederation, 
nnderlymg all others, was lack of power The 
Government was an engine without steam The 
States, ]ust escaped from the tyranny of a king 
vronld brook no new anthonty strong enough to 
endanger their liberties. The reenlt was a thin 
ghost of a government set in charge over a lot of 
lusty flesh and blood States. 

Iffie Confederation however did one piece of solid 
wodt worthy of everlasting praise. The Northwest 
Territory ombrtioing what is now Ohio Indiana, 
mmols, IDchigan and "Wisconsin had been ceded 
to the "Dnion by the States which originally claimed 
it July 18 1787 Oongresa adopted for the gov 
emmont of the temtory the famons Ordinance of 
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17S7. It piOMiIoil foi a go^elno^, council, and 
judgob, to be appointed b^* Congicss, and a liouso 
of icpi CbCiitatn 0 ^=; elected b} tlie people Its shin- 
ing cxcollonco was a senes of compacts between 
the States and the ternloi}', w'hich guaianteed le- 
ligious libeih , made gnmt'5 of land and othoi lib- 
('i.d x>rovisions for schools and colleges, and foi- 
o\ci xirohibitcd shueiy m the teriitoiy oi the 
States which should bo made out of it Thus 
woie laid broad and deep the foundation foi the 
full and fiec dc^olopment of hiimanit} m a legion 
laigci than the whole German Enipiio 

The passing of the Oidinanee was iirobablj’’ 
duo in laige moasiiie to the influence of the Ohio 
Company, a colonist socict} oiganized in Boston 
the 3 car before It w as composed of the flow ei of 
the lovoliitionaiy aimy, and had wealth, enoig}', 
and intelligence '^^^lon its agent apiieared befoie 
Congress to ariango foi the pin chase of five mill- 
ion acres of laud m the Ohio Valle}', a bill for the 
government of the teiiitoiy, containing neither the 
anti-slai cry clause noi the immortal piinciiiles of 
the compacts, was on the eve of passage The 
Compaii}', composed mostl}' of Massachusetts men, 
stiougly desiied then future home to be upon fiee 
soil Then influence piei ailed with Congiess, 
eager foi revenue fiom the sale of lands, and even 
the Southern members voted unanimously for the 
remodelled ordinance The establishment of a 
strong and enlightened government in the terri- 
tory led to its rapid settlement Marietta, O , was 
founded in April, 1788, and other colomes followed 
in rapid succession 
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BIBE OT THE HEW OOSBTlTiri'IOH 

The anflrchy suoc&epdmg the Eerolntioii wbb as 
flad as the Eerolution itself had been glorious. 
The Artielea of Ooufederation furmshed practically 
no govenmient with which foreign nations could 
deal England still dung to the wortern poets, 
oontrary to the treaty of peace with no power any 
where on this aide to do more than protest the 
debt of the Ooufederacy steadily piled np its un 
paid interest , the land was flooded with irredeem 
able paper money state and national the con 
federooT s laws and oonstitobon were ignored or 
trampled upon everywhere and the arrogance and 
fleli-eeekmg of the several fltatee surpassed every 
thing but ^err own contemptible weatnees. 

In 1786 Shays rebellion brote out m llnssochu 
setts. Solid money was very scarco and paper all 
but worthless, yet many debts oontmoted on a paper 
basis were preesed for payment in hard money The 
farmers swore that the incidence of taxes upon 
them was excessive and upon the merchants too 
light. But the all powerful gnoTuncewns the sudden 
change from the distresamg monetary injustice 
during the Bevolutlon, with thoconsoguontincrofiso 
of debts, to a ngid ouforcomont of debtors claims 
afterward- At this period men were imprisoned for 
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debt, and all piisons ^^oro fiightfnl boles, ^sbicb 
one V ould as lief die ns enter Meetings a\ eie held 
to ail tbc popidar griefs, and grcii violent. 

In August the court bouse at Northampton was 
seized by a body of aimed men and the couit jire- 
^entcd fiom sitting Similar upiisings occuried 
at 'Worcestei, * Spi ingfiold, and Concoid. The 
leat*.'! in these mo\enients was Daniel Slia;\s, a 
foimei cuptaiu in the coiitincntnl aimy. Go^cluol 
Bou doin linally called for a oluntecrs to put doini 
the icbeUion, and placed General Lincoln in com- 
mand jVfter scveial minoi engagements, in uhich 
the insmgcnts weie woistcd, the decisive action 
took place atPetcisham, where, in Febniaiy, 1787, 
the icbels were siiiiuised by Lincoln. A large 
niimbei were captmed, many moie fled to their 
homes, and the rest withdicwmto the neighbormg 
States. Yeimont and Khode Island alone offered 
them a peaceful letreat, the other States giving up 
the fugitives to jMassachusetts 

The Shajs commotion, foi a long time shaking 
one of the stanchest States m the Confedeiation, 
well showed the need of a fai stioiigci cential gov- 
ernment than the old had been oi could be made 
Other influences concuried to the same conviction. 
Washington’s mfluence, which took effect mainly 
through his inspired lettei to the States on leavmg 
the army, was one of these National feeling was 
also fmthered by the spread of two lehgious sects, 
the Baptists and the Methodists, up and down 
the continent, whose missionary preachers, ignor- 
ing state hues and pie 3 udices, helped to destroy 
the lattei in them hearers. 
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XhiTTDg the Bevolufaon, Amenoan llethodiflm 
had been an appanage of England. Weeley had 
diBoonntenanoed our effort at independence and 
■when 'war broke out, all the Methodist preachers 
left the country, saye Asbuiy who secreted Inm 
self Bomewhere in Delaware, 'waifang for better 
daya. Bnt m 1784 this xealona body of Ohna- 
tions -was organised as on Amenoan affair its 
clergy and laity after this displaying loyalty of the 
most approTed kind. 

Schemes had been mooted looking to a changed 
political Older A propocitioii for a conyentaon 
of the States to reform the Oonfedeiation passed 
the New York Ifegislaturo in July 1782, under 
the mffuence of Alexander Hamilton another 
passed that of Masaachusetts July 17S5, urged 
by Goremor Bowdoin but because of too great 
love for state independano© and too httle apprecia- 
tion as yet of the senous nature of the crisis, 
both motions failed of effect. 

The idea of reform ■which found moet favor the 
only one which at first had any chance of getting 
its€df realised, was that of giving Oongress simply 
the additional power of regulating commeroe. 
Even BO moderate a proposal as this had many 
enemies, especially in the South. Greatly to her 
credit therefore os a Southern State, the pnrposo of 
amending the old orfacles m the direction mdicatod 
was first taken up m earnest by Virginia. Her 
Legislature soon after opening session m October 
1785 listened to memorials from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Portsmouth, and Alexandria, upon the gloomy pros- 
pects of American trade which led to a general do- 
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bato upon tlio subjecfc In tins, jMr. Madison, by 
a '^pcecli fill exceeding m ability any otlioi that 
i\as made, began that extended and memorable 
caiccr of eflbrls foi cnlaiged fimction in oiu' cen- 
tial go^elnmeut ^hich has earned him the title of 
the Fathei of the Constitution. 

The result of this discub‘'ion i\as a bill directmg 
the Virginia delegation in Congress to pioxioso 
amendment to the constitution giMiig to Congiess 
the needed additional poivci Tlic enemies of the 
billjlioiicvei, succeeded in so modif 3 iug it b}* iim- 
itmg the pioposcd giant of poivci to a period of 
thiitecn }cai-s, that Madison and itsothei abettors 
turned again'it it and %otcd to lay it on the table. 

Theio Aias in existence at this a 013 ' time a jomt 
commission ropiescnting Vnginia and Maryland, 
■w’hich had been raised for the piupose of deter- 
mimng nhat jurisdiction each of the two States 
liad over the Potomac and m Chesapeake Bay 
Madison was one of the Virginia commissioners 
A meeting had been held on March 17, 1785, at 
which the commissioner's agreed m their report to 
transcend then instructions and to recommend to 
the two States imifoim monetary and commercial 
regulations entno, including common export and 
impoi’t duties They thus reported, adding the 
still further recommendation that commissioners 
to work out the details of such a plan be appomted 
each year till it should be completed The Mary- 
land Legislature adopted the lepoi’t, addmg the 
proposition that Delaware and Pennsylvania also 
should be minted to enter the system and to send 
commissioners 
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Wlien the oommiflHioneiB report, with hlaiyland e 
actioii thereon caTne before the Vugmifl I^egisla- 
tnre iladiBon moYed, ea a aubstitTite for the nnitilat- 
od bill whioh had been tabled previotiflly, that the 
inYitation to take part m the oomnuasion go to oTZ 
the States. The motion passed by a large majonfy" 

Thns ongmatod the Annapoha ConYenbon of 
1786 Nine States appointed delegates all but 
Oonnectmut, Maryland, and the two Oarolinas 
but of the nine only Vrrgmio, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New Toik aotnoUy sent 
them. As the powers granted the cjonuniflaioners 
presupposed a deputafaon from eadi of the States, 
those present, after mature dehTierabon deemed 
it inadviflable to proceed drswing up mstesd, an 
uigent address to the States to t^e ' speedy 
measures " for another fuller convenfaon to meet 
on the second Monday of May 1787 for the 
aame purposes as had occasioned this one. Such 
was the mode m which the memorable Federal 
Oonvenfaon come about Its seat was Philadelphia. 

The second Monday of May, 1787 which should 
have witnessed the opening, was the 14th but on 
day too few deputies had assembled. So 
late 08 the 26th only nine States were represent 
ed. They, however effected an oigamaafaon on 
the 25th and chose offleara. On the 38th eleven 
States were present so that on the next day bus! 
ness began m earnest Govomor Randolph reed 
and expounded the "Virgliiio plan for a now gov 
emment, and Oharles Pmehney the South Caro- 
lina plan. Both of these were roforrod to a com 
jmttoe of the whole to ait next day 
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This Yugima plan ^^as subshmtmlly tho noik 
of Madison, and Mas the cailicsfc skctcli of tho 
present Constiiniiou of the United States YTth 
the Pinckney plan, it Mas Moikcd o^el, debated, 
and amended in tlic comnuttec of tho mIioIo, luitil 
Juno 13tli, on mIiicIi day flic committee lose and 
lopoitcd to tho Coinention nineteen icsolutions 
based almost M'holly ujion tho Virginia plan 
These moio tho text foi all tho subsoquont doings 
of the ConAcntion 

The so-called Nom' Jei'so}’’ plan mms bioiight foi- 
M'aid on Juno 15th, the gist of it being a lecur- 
renco to the foolish idea of moiely icpamug the 
Confederation that then Mas Its stiength, ivhich 
was shght, consisted in its accoid ^nth the letter 
of the ciedentials M'hich the delegates had bi’ought 
It M'as, however, emphatically lejected, the Conven- 
tion stretchmg insti actions, ignoiing the old gov- 
ernment, and pioceodmg to biuld fiom the foun- 
dations On July 24th and 26th the resolutions, 
now in ci eased to twonty-thiee, were put in the 
hands of a committee of detail to be lepoited back 
in tho foim of a constitution They leappeaied 
in this shape on August 6th, and this new docu- 
ment was henceforth the basis of discussion On 
September 8th a new committee was appomted 
to revise style and arrangement, and brought m 
its work Septembei 13th, after which additions 
and changes were few The Constitution leceived 
signature Septembei 17th 

The Federal Convention of 1787 was the most 
remarkable gathermg in all our national history 
thus far Sixty-five delegates were elected, but as 
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ten nerer attended, fifty fire properly made np the 
body Eren these were at no tune all present to- 
gether From July 6th to August 18th New York 
•was not represented Bhode Island was not repre- 
sented at alL "Washington was President Frank 
Im, aged eighty-one, the oldest member , Gillman, 
of New Hampshire aged twenty five, the youngesi 
Each State sent its best available talent so that 
the foremost figures then in American pohtical 
life were present the chief exceptions Ivnn g John 
Adama, Jefferson — both abroad at the time — Sam- 
uel Adams, not favorable to the Convention John 
Jay and Patrick Henry Eight of the members 
had signed the great Beclatahon, mi the Articles of 
Oonfederation, seven the Annapolifl appeal of 1780. 
Washington and a good half dozen others had 
been conspicuons military leaders m the Bevolu 
tion. Five had been or still were govemora of 
their respective States. Nearly all had held un 
portant offioas of one sort or another Forty of 
the fifty five had been in Oongrees a large propor 
tion of them oommg to the Convention directly 
from the cjongresaionol session just ended m New 
York 

It ifl interesting to note how high many from 
this Oonstituont Assembly rose after the adoption 
of the paper which they had indited. Washing 
ton and Madison became Presidents, Gerry "Vlco- 
President, Ijingdon sonator and Prosldont of the 
Senate with duty officially to notity him who wns 
already First m War that the nation had made 
bitTi also First m Pence. Imugdon was cancbdnto 
for "VicoPrcsidont in 1800 Bandolpli was tho 
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eailiesfc United States Attomey-Greneial, Hamil- 
ton eailiest Secietaij’ of the Tieasmy, M’Heniy 
second Secietary of War, succeeding Geneial 
Knox Dayton was a repiesentatire fiom New 
Jei-sey in the Ild, Hid, Wth, and Vth Con- 
giesscs, being Speaker during the last, then sena- 
toi in the AHth, Yllth, and Ylllth. EUswoith and 
Johnson u eie Connecticut’s fii-st pair of senatois, 
Johnson passing in 1791 to the presidency of Co- 
lumbia CoUegc, EllsAvoith to the national chief- 
justiceship to succeed Jay. Kutledge was one of 
the fii-st associate justices of the Supremo Court 
Subsequently, in July, 1795, Washington nomi- 
nated him for chief j'ustice, and he actually pie- 
sided oYei the Supreme Comt at its term in that 
year , but, for his ill-manneied denunciation of 
Jay’s treaty, the Senate declined to confiim him 
Wilson and Patterson also each held the position 
of associate justice on the supreme bench of the 
nation 

Bufus Ehng, after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, removed to New York He was a senator 
from that State between 1789 and 1795, and again 
between 1813 and 1826 , and Minister to England 
from 1796 to 1803, and again after 1826 till his 
faihng health compelled his resignation He was 
the federalist candidate for luce-president m 1804 
and 1808, and for President in 1816. Sherman of 
Connecticut, Gillman of New Hampshire, and 
Baldwm of Georgia, went into the House of Bep- 
resentatives and were promoted thence to the Sen- 
ate Bobert Moras of Pennsylvania, Gouvemeur 
MoiTis, now again of New York, Caleb Strong of 
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UjiBBOcliiiflefctB PatterBon of New JeiBey, Diokm 
son and Bassett of Delaware, Alexander Marfin 
and Blount of North Carolina, Charles Pmotnej 
and Butler of South Carolina, and Colonel Few 
of Georgia, all became eenatois Madiarm^ Gerry 
FitzHunmona of PennsyWamn, OarroU of Alary 
land, and Spaight and 'Williamson of North Oai^ 
lins, all wrought well m the House, but did not 
reach the Senate. Oharlee Ootesworth Pinckney 
was nominated for the preeidenoy in 1800, on the 
ticket with John Adams again in 1804 and still 
ogam in 1803 

Jared Ingersoll was the federalist candidate for 
Yice-preffident in 1813 on the ticket with De'Witt 
Clinton, against Aladison and Gesy Yates rose 
to be Chief Justice of the State of New York, Dan 
«ung to be its Chancellor Gerry and Strong of 
Masaaohusetts, Patteison of New Jersey Baswtfc 
of Delaware, Bpaight and Davie of North Caro- 
lina, and Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, bo 
came Govemore of their Statee, as did Alexander 
ATm-fan of North Carolina, a second time. 

Having received dual revision and signature the 
Constitution was transmittod, with a commendatory 
letter from Washington, to the old Oongreas. Bug 
geetions were added relating to the mode of launch 
mg it. Oongrees wus requested to lay the new 
Great Oliartor before the States, and so soon os it 
diould have been ratified by nine of them to fix the 
date for the election by these of presidential elec- 
tors, the day for the latter to cast their votes, and the 
tune and place for commencing procoodings un 
dor the revisod constitution. Congress comphod. 
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The clcbiitcb of the Coincutioii, ouly moie hot, at- 
tended latification, as Inch was earned m seA^eial 
States ouly b> nanoss inajoiitics 
DolaAsaio nas the liist to latify, Dccembei 7, 
1787. Pcuus^'lvauia and Kew Jcisoy soon fol- 
lows cd, the one on the 12th of ilio same month, the 
othci on the ISth Delaw aio and Nosv Joisoy 

voted nnanunously, Pcnusjhania latiticd by a 
Aote of foit}-six to tw cut 3 '-llncc Diumg the fii'st 
month of the new 3 cai, 1788, Gcoigia and Con- 
necticut latified, on the 2d and 9th iespcctivel 3 % 
Ncav Hampshiie next took up the question, but* 
adjourned hei convention to aw’ait the action of 
Massachusetts In this gicat State the people 
weie divided ahnost equall 3 ’- Of the ivestein coim- 
ties the entire population that had sympathized or 
sided wnth Shays was bitter agamst the Constitu- 
tion The laigei ceuties and in geneial the eastern 
part of the State favored it The vote Avas had on 
Pebruary Gth, and showed a majonty of only mne- 
teen out of 355 in favoi of the Constitution 

The good w^oik still lemamed but half done It 
was a ciisis. Accoidingly, eaily in this 3 ’’ear, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, and Jay published then weighty 
articles, smee collected in the immoi’tal volume 
known as “The Pedeialist” These discussions 
seemed to have much effect Maryland latified on 
April 28th, and South Caiolina on May 23d New 
Hampshue fell into hue, the necessary ninth State 
to ratif 3 % June 21st Thus the Constitution be- 
came bmding, yet it was still painfully uncertain 
what the action of Virgima and New York would 
be. In both States the Constitution was opposed 
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by many of the most uoflneiitial men, and after a 
long and heated oanyaBB adoption occurred in Yir 
ginm by a majority of only tan in a Tote of 168 in 
New York by the narrow majonty of two Eren 
now North Oarolina and Bhode laland remamed 
aloof. The former^ not lOang the prospect of laola 
taon, came into the Union November 21 1788 after 
the new government had been some time at work. 
Bhode Island, owing to her peculiar history in the 
^matter of religious bberty which she feared a closer 
union would jeopordiBe, as well as to the strength 
•of the paper money fonataoism within her borders, 
was more obdurate. The chief difficrulfy here was 
to get the legialatore to call a conventaom The 
New York Packd of February 20 1790 in a letter 
from Bhode Island, tells how this was acoom 
pliahed. Among the anh adoptianistB in the sen 
ate was a rural clergyman who prompted by bis 
oonsoienoG or, as one account runs, by exhorta 
tion and the offer of a conveyance by on influ 
ential member of the adoption party was, when 
Sunday came absent upon his sacred work. The 
occasion was seirod for a ballot. The senate was 
a tie, but the Gtovemor threw the casting vote for a 
convention- This was called os soon as possible, 
and on May 29 1790 Bhode Island too at tho 
eleventh hour made tho National Oonshtution her 
own. Not only had a Mobe Peictxct Union boon 
formed at last, but it inoludod ah tho Old Thir 
teen Btatea. 
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TEE UNITED STATES AND TEE FBENGE 
DEVOLUTION 

1789-1814 

CHAPTER I 

THE NEW GO^^:RNMENT 

Hotitied on Jiilj 2, 1788, that nine States had 
voted appro'^al of the Constitution, Congiess, on 
September 13th, set the fii’st Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, 1789, foi the choice of electois, the fii'st in 
Eebiuaiy for thou ballot, and the fiist m Maich 
foi putting the new government in motion The 
fii'st Wednesday in Match, 1789, happening to fall 
on the 4th, this date has smce remained as the in- 
itial one foi piesidencies and congresses The Fu-st 
Congiess had no quorum in either branch on 
March 4th, and did not complete its oigauization 
till April 6th Washington was inaugmated on 
April 30th, in NewToik, wheie the Fust Congiess, 
pioceeding to execute the Constitution, held its 
entire first session Its second session was in 
Philadelphia, the seat of Congiess thence till the 
second session of the Vlth Congiess, 1800, smce 
which tune Congress has always met m Washmg- 
ton. 
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The inangTiration of onr first Preeideiit was an 
imposing event As the hero moved from his 
licrase on FranMin Square through Pearl Street to 
Broad, and through Brood to Federal TTaTI comer 
of "Wall Street people thronged every sidewalk, 
door way window and roof along the entire line of 
march- About him on the platform after his arrival 
stood John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Boron 
Steuben, Generals St. Olair and Knox, Boger Sher 
man and Ohanoellor liivingston ‘Washington od 
vanced to the rail, placed his hand upon his breast, 
and, bowing low aoid andibly as the Ohancellox in 
hifl robes solemnly recited the words I swear so 
help me God," reverently kisaing the Bible as if to 
odd Boleuuuty to his oaUu It is done " oned the 
OhanoeHor ‘ long hve George ‘Washington, Pres- 
ident of the United States I " The groat crowd 
repeated the cry It was echoed cmtside m the 
city off into the country, far north, far south till 
the entire ln.nd took up that watchword, which 
liTB own generotian luw passed on to ours nnd to 
all that Hbflfi come, Lo^ Jive George Washing 
ton. 

Let ns study for a moment the habitat of the 
people over wWch the new Chief Magistrate was 
called to bear sway By the census of 1790 the 
population of the thirteen States nnd of the tern 
tory belonging to the Union numbered 8 929 214 
It resided almost wholly on the Atlantio coast from 
Maine to Florida. Not more than five per ceni 
of it was west of the mountains. The line of m 
ner eettlomont, now farther now nearer ran at an 
avorngo distance from the coast of two hundrotl 
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aud fifty-fivG miles The const laud of Massa- 
chusetts, southern New Euglaud, aud New Yoik 
Mas the most densely coieied. The Hudson Yal- 
ley was mcU peopled as far as ^Ubau}' Faims 
aud hamlets Mere to bo mot all the May fiom Ngm’’ 
Yoik acioss Ngm Jci-soy to the DelaMaie, and 
fai up the DchiMaro Valley McstMUid fiom that 
inei. Maine, still belonging to Massachusetts, 
had foM settlements except upon hoi coast and a 
little May inland along her gieat iiveis. Yeimout, 
not yet a State and claimed by both New Hamii- 
shiio aud Ngm’ Yoik, M'as Mell filled nj), as mus aU 
NeM' Hampslmo but the oxtieme noith 

The westwaid movement of population took 
mauily foui loutes, the MohaM'lc and Ontaiio, the 
IJppei Potomac, the SouthM'estem Yu’gima, aud 
the Western Geoigia The MohaM'k Valley was 
settled, and pioneei's had taken up much laud on 
Lake Outaiio and neai the iiveis and lakes tiib- 
utaiy to it Elmiia and Binghamton had been 
begun Pennsylvania settleis had piessed west- 
ward moie 01 less thickly to the lower elevations 
of the AJleghames, while beyond, m the Pittsburgh 
regions, they were even more numerous YTiat is 
now West Yugmia had squatter's here and there 
Yugmian pioneers had also betaken themselves 
south westwai d to the head of the Tennessee Noi'th 
and South Oaiohna weie inhabited as far west 
as the mountains, though the population was not 
dense In Northern Kentucky, along the Ohio, lay 
considerable settlements, and m Tennessee, where 
NashviUe now is, there was another centre of civ- 
ilization In the Noi'th west Temtoiy, Detroit, 
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"Vlixceimea, Knatnakifl, Pmme du Ohien, Maokmao, 
and Green Bitot were outpoeto, at eadi of -whioli 
a few* wlute men might hare been fomuL 
The folio-wing table BhowB pretty nearly the 
population of the eeyeral States abont the end of 
the Eerolution 


New Htmpghire 

102,000 

MasBftohuMtti 

880 000 

Bhode Ifllaad [17881 

51869 

[2,842 of th«m negroei, 464 mnlattoea, 

625 IndW] 

Oonnaotioni [1782] 

S06 870 

New Tork [1706] 

215,288 

New Jemey [1786] 

188 084 

[10,600 of them negroes.] 

Femtfylranl^ 

880 000 

Delsvare. 

87 000 

Msrylaiul. 

250,000 

[BO 000 of th«m negroes.] 

Thglnia 

682,000 

[280 000 of them nogroes.] 

North O&rolina 

224,000 

[60,000 of them negroes.] 

South Osroliaa 

188,000 

[80,000 of them negroes.] 

Georgia [rough ettlmste] 

80 000 


[20 000 of them nagroea.] 


Another table eilubita opproxunatoly the nran 
her of houses in the prmoipcil ciboe of the country 
in 1785-86 It was customary then in estimating 
population to allow soren potsonfl to each housa 
TIub multipUer is probobly too large rather than 
too email. 
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Hoiues 

Population, 
multiplying 
numlior of 
houses by 
seven 

Portsmouth, N. H 

. 460 

8,160 

Newbuiyport . . 

610 

8,670 

Salem, Mass .... 

730 

6,210 

Boston 

2,200 

16,400 

Providence . . . 

660 

8,920 

Newport 

790 

6,630 

Hartford 

300 

2,100 

New Haven ... 

400 

2,800 

New Tork 

8,340 

28,380 

Albany and suburbs 

660 

3,860 

Trenton 

180 

1,260 

Philadelphia and suburbs 

4,600 

31,600 

Wilmington . . . 

400 

2,800 

Baltimore 

1,960 

13,660 

Annapolis 

260 

1,820 

Predenck, Md.. . . 

400 

2,800 

Alexandria 

800 

2,100 

Bichmond 

310 

2,170 

Petersbuig . ... 

280 

1,960 

WiUiamsburg 

230 

1,610 

Charleston . . 

1,640 

10,780 

Savannah 

200 

1,400 


The first New Tork Oitj Directoiy appeared in 
1786 It had eight hundred and forty-six names, 
not going above Roosevelt and Cherry Stieets 
on the East side, or Dey Stieet on the West 
There were then in the city three Dutch Eefoimed 
chuiches, foui Presbyterian, thiee Episcopal, two 
German Lutheran, and one congregation each be- 
longing to the Oathohcs, Eiiends, Baptists, Mo- 
lavians, and Jews In 1789 the Methodists had 
two churches, and the Fnends two new Meetmgs 
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The houses in the city were generally of bnok, 
■with tile roofs, mostly English m style, but a few 
Datch- The old. Fort, •where the provmoml gov 
emoTB had resided, still stood in the Battery 
The Oity Hall was a bnok stmotnre, three stones 
high, with ■wings fronting on Broad Street "Want 
of good ■water greatly moonvemenoed the citizotifl, 
aa there was no aqnedoct yet, and wells were few 
Most honses supplied themselves by casks from a 
pump on what is now Pearl Street, this being re- 
plenished from a pond a mile north of ths then 
cnty limits. New York commanded the trade of 
neariy all Oonnectiotit, half New Jersey and all 
'Western Maasaohusetts, bemdee that of New York 
State itself. In short it did the importing for 
one-ffoth of the population of the UnioiL Penn 
gylvama and Maryland made the best flour In 
the manufacture of iron, paper and cabinet wore, 
Pennsylvania led all the Btotea. 

Over this rapidly growing portion of the human 
race m its ■widely separated homos there was at last 
a central government worthy the name. The old 
Articles of Oonfedemtion had been no fundament 
al law not a foundation but n homely botch ■work 
of superstructure resembling more a treaty be- 
tween several States than a ground-law for one. In 
the new constitutian a genuine foundation was 
laid, the Government now holding direct and im 
mediate relations with each subject of every State, 
and citizens of States being at the some time dt 
mens of the United States. Hitherto the control 
power could act on individuals only through States. 
Now by its own marshals, aided if need were by its 
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aimj, it could itself ariest aud by its omi couifcs 
tiy aud condenm any tiansgiessoi of its laws 
But if the State lelmqmshed the tecluucal sovei- 
eiguty which it had befoie, it did not sink to the 
level of an adiuiuistiative dinsion, but mcieased 
lathei m all the elements of leal dignity aud sta- 
bilit}’’. Over ceitam subjects the new constitution 
gave the States supieme, absolute, and uncon tioll- 
able xiowei The lange of this supieme state pie- 
logative IS, in fact, indei on the whole than that 
of national. Boi national action theie must be 
demonstiable constitutional w^anaut, foi that of 
States this is not necessaiy In moie technical 
phiuse to the Umted States what is not gi anted 
IS demed, to the State what is not domed is grant- 
ed It IS a perpetual lemmder of oiigmal state 
soveieignty that no State can without its consent be 
deprived of its equal suffiiage m the Senate. Each 
State also must have at least one lepiesentative 
States cannot be sued by pnvate pereons oi cor- 
poiations Even upon subjects constitutionally 
reserved foi national law, if Congiess has not leg-» 
islated state statute is valid 

Precisely as its advocates had prophesied, this 
revised order worked well, bringmg a blessed new 
feehng of security On commeice and busmess it 
confer! ed immense benefits, which rapidly became 
disseminated through all classes of the popula- 
tion The sense and appearance of tmity and con- 
sequent strength which the land had enjoyed m the 
eaily days of the Revolution came back m gi-eater 
completeness, and was most gratifying to all 
There was stdl a rankling hatied toward England, 
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and men hostile to oentral gOTemment on other 
gromidfl Trer© reconofled to it as the sole condition 
of enoceesfiil commercial or naTal competitioii -with 
that conntry 

The consequence was a wide-spread change of 
pubho feeling in reference to the Constitution Teiy 
soon after its odoptiom Bittereet hostihty turned 
to praise that was often fulflome, redncmg to in 
significance an oppoeition that had probably com 
prised a popular majority dnnng the very months 
of ratification- Many Blafted their ground mere- 
ly to be on the popnlar side. With multitudes 
Washington e influence had more weight than any 
argument. 

The Constitution s unfortunate elasticity of in 
terpretation also for the tune worked well Peo- 
ple who had fought it saw how their cherished 
views could after all be based upon it AH peirties 
soon began, therefore, to swear by the Oonstitu 
tion as their pohhcal Bible, The fathers of the 
immortal paper were exalted into demigods. Ti 
dehty to the Constitution come to bo pre-omlnontly 
tbe watchword of those till now against its adop- 
tion- They in fact shouted this cry louder than the 
Fedorahsts, who hod never regarded it a perfect 
instrument of government- It came to pass ore 
long that nothing would blast a public moosuro so 
instantly or so completely os tbo cry of its uncon 
stitutionabty 

Few con form any idea of the herculean work 
performed by the Fust Oongreaa m setting up and 
starting onr present govomraontal machinery 
The debt which wo owe the pubho men of that 
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time IS measmeless Witli such caie and wisdom 
did tliey proceed tliat little done by them has re- 
quired alteration, the departments having inn on 
decade after decade till now essentially in then 
oiiginal giooves The Senate formed itself into its 
three classes, so that one-third of its members, 
and never more than this, should retire at a time 
Four executive depai’tments were cieated, those of 
State, the Tieasmy, War, and the Attomey-Gren- 
eralship The fii’st occupants weie, respectively, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Knox, and Randolph 

Of the present departments of goveinment the 
post-office alone has come down from colomal 
times, Benjamin Frankhn having been genera.! 
superintendent thereof under the British G-ovem- 
ment. He was le-appomted by the second Con- 
tinental Congress, m July, 1775 The Fust Con- 
gress under the Constitution erected a general 
post-office, but its head attamed the digmty of 
a regular cabinet officer not till about 1830, and 
then only by custom. To begm with, in fact, there 
was strictly no oabmet in the modern sense 
Washington’s habit was to consult his mmisteis 
separately 

Under the Articles of Confederation there had 
been a treasury board of several commissioners, 
and a supeimtendent of finance The new ar- 
rangement, making one man responsible, was a 
great improvement A law was passed forbidding 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be concerned in 
trade or commerce, that is, to be a merchant The 
late A. T Stewai-t, appointed by President Grant 
to the office, was rejected as ineligible imder this 
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rangement. Originally tlie Attorney-General was 
little but an bonoiary officer. He kept Ins prac- 
tice, bad no pubhc income but bis fees, and resided 
wbeie be pleased 

As bis title impbes, tbe Secietaiy of War was to 
have charge of aU tbe nation’s means of offence and 
defence, tbeie being until April 30, 1796, no sepa- 
rate secretary foi tbe navy. We bad indeed m 1789 
bttle use for sucb a functionary, not a wai -vessel 
then remaining in Government’s possession In 
1781 oui formidable navy consisted of a single 
sbip, tbe Albance, but tbe following year Congress 
ordered bei sold. 

Tbe senators most active m tbe creations just re- 
viewed were Langdon, Kmg, and Eobert Moms, 
besides EUswortb In tbe House, Madison outdid 
all others m toil as m abibty, though worthily sec- 
onded by distinguished men like Fisher Ames, 
Gerry, Clymei, Fitzsimmons, Boudmot, and Smith 
Tbe three Connecticut representatives, Sherman, 
Tiumbull, and Wadsworth, made up perhaps tbe 
ablest state delegation in tbe body. 
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law Xet no department of crap Gcrvemmeiit lifta 
had a finer record thtm the Treasmy 

Not only had the Firrt Oongress to vote revenue, 
but to make provifiion for the ooUeobon of tTng 
Eevenue distnota had to be mapped out, the 
proper officers appomted, and hght-houses, buoys, 
and pubho piers arranged for along the whole 
coast, Salanea ware to be fixed, and a multitude 
of queetions relating to the mterpretatian ftnil ap- 
plication of the constitution to be solved by pa 
bent deliberabon. The United Btotes Mint was 
erected and our so fehmtous monetary system, 
based upon the decimal pnnciple along with the 
bmary eetabliahed m place of the desperate mone- 
tary chaos prevafling l^ore. Hitherto there were 
four sorts of colonial mon^ of account all differ 
mg from sterling, while Mesoan dollars and num- 
berlese other forms of foreign money were in actual 
ciroulatian- 

The noblest part of all this work was the organ- 
imbon of the federal judiciary through an act 
drawn up with eitruordicaiy abOity by Oliver Ells- 
worth of Oonnecbout. A Ohief Justice — the first 
one was John Jay — and five ossoointea were to con 
sbbite the Supremo Ckrart District courts wore 
ordamed, one per State and one each for Kentucky 
and Maine not yet States also throe circuit 
courts the enstom, the middle and the soathom 
and the junsdiobon of each grade was accurately 
fixed. As yot there wore no special circuit judges, 
nor oxcopfang the temporary ones of 1801 wore 
there till some eighty years later Clerks, marshals, 
and diatnebattomoys wore part of this first nr 
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langement Originally tlie Attorney-General was 
little but an bonoiary officer He kept lus piac- 
tice, bad no pubbc income but bis fees, and lesided 
wbeie be pleased 

As bis title impbes, tbe Secietary of Wai was to 
bare cbaige of all tbe nation’s means of offence and 
defence, tbeie being until April 30, 1796, no sepa- 
rate secietary for tbe navy. T7e bad mdeed m 1789 
bttle use for sucb a functionary, not a wai -vessel 
then remainmg in Government’s possession In 
1784 oui foimidable navy consisted of a single 
sbip, tbe Albance, but tbe followmg year Congress 
ordered bei sold 

Tbe senators most active in tbe creations just re- 
viewed were Langdon, King, and Robert Monis, 
besides EUswortb In tbe House, Madison outdid 
all others m toil as m abibty, tbougb worthily sec- 
onded by distingmsbed men bke Fisbei Ames, 
Gerry, Olymer, Fitzsimmons, Boudmot, and Smith 
Tbe tbiee Connecticut representatives, Sbeiman, 
Trumbull, and Wadsworth, made up perhaps tbe 
ablest state delegation in tbe body. 
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rZDEBAUHU &SD ASTI FEDKBALIHM 

Eahlt m the life of our Oonstitnhon two parties 
rose, whioli^ Tmder vanoua liave contmued 

eyor amoe. Ihinng the strife for and against adop- 
tion, those favonng ibis had been styled Federal 
utB, and their opponents, Anti FederalistH. After 
adoption — no one any longer really antagonunng 
the Constitution — die two words little by little 
shifted their meaning a man being dubbed Feder- 
alist or Anti Federalist according to hifl prefer 
enoe for s trong national goTernment or for strong 
state goTemmente. The Fedemlist Party garo 
birth to the Whig Party and this to the modem Eo- 
pnbhcan Party The Anb Federalists came to bo 
called Eepublicons, then Pemocmtio-Eepubb 
cans, then simply DemocratB,” 

The oentrol phmk of the federalist platform was 
Tigorona single nabonahty In aid of this the 
Federalists wished a comndorablo army and navy, 
so that tho United States might be capable of am 
pie sclf-dcfonco against all foes abroad or at homo. 
Partly as a moans to this partly to bnlld up na 
bonnl feeling unity sell respect, and due respect 
for tho nation abroad they Bought to erect our na 
bonnl credit which had fallen so low, and to plant 
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it on a solid and permanent basis As still fur- 
ther advancmg these ends they proposed so to 
enforce legaid for the national authority and laws 
and obedience to them, that within its sphere the 
nation should be absolutely and beyond question 
pai amount to the State 

In many who cheiished them these noble pur- 
poses weie accompanied by a certain aiistociatic 
feeling and manner, a carelessness of popular opm- 
lon, an inclination to model governmental pohty 
and administration after the English, and an im- 
patience with what was good m oui native Ameri- 
can ideas and ways, which, however natural, weie 
unfortunate and unieasonable Puffed up with 
pnde at its victory m carrying the constitution 
against the opposition of the ignorant masses, this 
party developed a haughtiness and a lack of le- 
pubhcan spmt amounting m some cases to deficient 
patriotism 

The early Federalists were of two widely different 
stripes There were among them convinced and 
thorough patriots, theoretical beheveis in a con- 
sohdated authority, like Washington, Adams, Ham- 
ilton, and Jay , and there were the interested and 
practical advocates of the same, made up of busi- 
ness men and the wealthy and leisurely classes, 
who, without mtendmg to be selfish, weie gov- 
erned in pohtical sympathy and action mamly by 
their own interests 

The greatest early Anti-Federalists weie Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Pandolph, all of whom had been 
ardent f oi the Constitution The party as a whole, 
mdeed, not only acqiuesced m the re-cieation of 
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the generel GoveramoBt but •was deTotedlj fnendlj 
to the new order But while Bepublicanfi admitted 
that a measure of govemmental centralization was 
indispensable they prized the indiYidual State as 
still the mam pillar of our pobtical fabno and were 
hence jealous of all mcreased function at the oen 
tre. It became more and more their theory that 
the States rather than the individuala of the na 
tional body poliho hod been the parties to the 
Constitution, ao mating this to be a compact like 
the old Artidce, and the government under it a 
confederacy as before 1789 

Another issue divided the partiea, that between 
the etnot and the more free interpretotiOD of the 
Constitation — between the close constructionists 
and the liberal constructionists. The guestion di 
nding them was this In matieiv relating to the 
powers of the genorol Government, ought any un 
clear utterance of the Constitution to be so ox 
plamed as to erdaigo those powers or bo na to 
confine them to the norroi^ost possible sphere? 
Each of the two tendeuoiee m coustrucbon has in 
turn brought violence to our fundamental law but 
the sentiment of nntionahty and the logic of events 
have favored liborahty rothor than narrowness in 
intcrpretmg the parchment Tfhon in ohaigo of 
the government oven strict oonatrachonists have 
not been able to cany out their theory Thus Jef 
foTBon to purchase Louisiana wna obhgcd, from his 
point of view to transcend conahtutionol warrant , 
and Madison, who at first opposed such an insti 
tuhon as nnconstitutionnl ended by approving the 
law which chartcrctl the Second United States Bank. 
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Tlie Federalists used to argue that Aiticle 1, 
Section Yin , the part of the Constitution upon 
which debate chiefly raged, could not have been 
intended as an exhaustive statement of congies- 
sional powers The Government would be unable 
to exist, they urged, to say nothmg of defendmg 
itself and accomplishing its work, unless permitted 
to do moie than the eighteen things theie enumei- 
ated They further insisted that plain utteiances 
of the Constitution piesuppose the exercise by 
Congress of powers not specifically enumerated, 
explicitly authoiizmg that body to make all laws 
necessary for executing the enumeiated powers 
“ and all otliei poioeo's vested in the Government of 
the United States or in any department or officer 
' thereof ” 

In reply the Anti-Federahsts made much of the 
titles “ United States,” “ Federal,” and the like, in 
universal use They appealed to concessions as 
to the natuie of oui system made by statesmen of 
known national sympathies Such concessions 
weie plentiful then and much later Even Web- 
ster m his immoital reply to Hayne calls ours a 
government of “ strictly hmited,” even of “ enumer- 
ated, specified, and particulaiized ” poweis Two 
"^historical facts told powerfully foi the anti-fed- 
erahst theoiy One was that the government pie- 
vious to 1789 was unquestionably a league of 
States, the othei was that many voted foi the 
piesent Constitution supposing it to be a meie le- 
vision of the old Had the leveise been com- 
monly believed, adoption would have been moie 
than doubtful. 



CHAPTER HL 


DOMEOTia QUESnOHB OF WAflHIHaTOH*B ADM3HTBTBA- 
TIONS 

L — Upon dedanng thoir independenoe 

the United States threw open their porta, inviting 
trade from all notionB During the Revolution 
foreign commerce had become an important inter 
est, and at ita close the molmation of oil, the more 
BO from memory of England b acoaiBed navigation 
acts, would have been to leave it untrammelled. 
Several motiTes, however induced resort to a re- 
Btnotive policy which, b^mmng with 1789 and 
for years expected to be temporary has boon pur 
sued with little deviation ereor biuo© Of connse 
the Government needed rovenue, and the readiest 
meanfl of Bconimg thifl was a tax on imports. 
Rates were made low averaging until 1808 only UJ 
per ceni As a consequence the revenues were largo. 

The movers of tlna first tanff ospocially Hamil 
ton also wished by means of it to make tbo con 
tral Govomment felt as a positive power through 
out the land. It had this effock All custom 
houses passed to the United States, and United 
States ofEcors appcarcil at every port having an 
authority in its land, iwiramount to that of state 
functionanos. 
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A stiongei consideratiou still was to letaliate 
against England. In spite of Ameiica’s political 
independence tlie old countiy was deteimmed to 
letain for liei mercliant marine its formei monop- 
oly heie Oiders m council piacticaHy limited all 
the commeice of England and hei remaining colo- 
nies with this country to English ships, although, 
fiom the relations of the two lands and the natme 
of then productions, oui chief foreign trade must 
still be with England There was no way to meet 
this selfish pohcy but to show that it was a game 
which we too could play 

Besides, however we behaved toward the mother- 
land, we needed to be piepared foi war, because it 
was evident that George III and his ministers had 
only too good a will to reduce us again to subjec- 
tion if opportunity offered Should we, by taxing 
imports, become mdependent m the production 
of war material, a fresh struggle for life would be 
much more hopeful than if we continued depend- 
ent upon foreign lands for mihtaiy supphes 

H Fuinding the Debt — ^In the first years after 
they had set up then new constitution the people 
of this countiy staggered under a terrible finan- 
cial load Besides the current expenses of Gov- 
ernment, there were 1, the federal debt due 
abroad, over thuteen milhon dollars, mcludmg 
arrears , 2, the federal debt held at home, about 
foi'ty-two and one-half million , 3, the state revo- 
lutionary debts, aggregatmg nearly twenty-five 
milhons Each of these sums was largely made 
up of rmpaid mteiest 

The foreign debt Congress tmanimously deter- 
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mmed to pay m fnlL In reepect to the domestio 
federal debt two opinionfl prevailed- Hamilton 
•paifl for liquidating this also to the last copper 
But these secimtiee had mostly changed h^ds 
emoe issue so that dollar for dollar payment 
would not advantage original holders Imf only 
BpeoulatoTB, As soon aa Hamilton b recommends 
hon became public this class of paper rose from 
about fifteen cents per dollar to fifty cents, and 
onterpnang New Toih fimiB burned their couriers, 
relay horsee, and swift packets to remote ports of 
the Union to buy it up IXadiflon, supported by 
a strong party proposed, therefore to pay only 
ongmal debtore at par allowing secondary hold 
ers barely the high^ market '^ue prenouB to 
the opening of the question m Oongrets. He was 
overruled, however and this part of the debt, too, 
was ordered paid according to its hteral terms. 

Even the mohon that the United States should 
assume and discharge the state debts finally pre- 
vailed, though against most violent and resolute 
oppoaatioii. This came eepecmlly from Virginia, 
who had gone for in the payment of her own war 
debt, and thought it unjost to have to help the de- 
Imqnent States. Her objection was strongthonod 
by the fact that most of the debt was owned m the 
North- The ricioiy iras seoi 2 n?d by what is now 
termed a ‘ deal, northern votes being promised 
in favor of a sonthom location for the national 
capital, in return for enough Bouthom votes to 
pass the hill assuming state debts. 

Those gigantic measures had ongin m the mind 
of Hamilton To many they appeared and appear 
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to-dny liko n ginncl go\cinn\onl 30b But they 
uoikocl uell, lading tlic foimcl.itioii of oui national 
cieclit. Intcicst aiieaia and back mstalmouts of 
Ibo foieign debt ueic to be paid at onco uith the 
pioccecls of a fiesli loan, Mipploniented by incomo 
fiom customs and tonnage. The remaining debt 
uas to be lefundcd Fcdcial stocks shot up m 
^nlue, mono) ed luteiosts became attached to the 
Go^c^ument, and the nation began to be looked to 
as a moic leliablo buluaik of sound finance than 
any of the States 

HI The Excise. — Unexpected!}’’ pioductive as 
the taiiff had ino\ed, public incomo still fell shoit 
of uhat these last opciatious leqimed Diiect tax- 
ation or a highei tariff bemg out of the question, 
Hamilton pioposed, and Gongiess voted, an excise 
on spuits, fiom nmo to tiienty-fii e cents a gallon if 
flora gi*ain, flora eleven to thirty if fiora imported 
mateiial, as molasses Excise vas a hated foim of 
tax, and this ineasuio auakoned gieat opposition m 
IMoiyland, Ynginia, Hoitb Caiolina, and Now Eng- 
land, and most of aU m Pennsylvania, in whoso 
western counties distilling was the staple industiy. 

Heie, fai fiom the seats of powei, even the state 
government had asseited itself little. The gen- 
eial Government was defied A meetmg in Wash- 
mgton County voted to legaid as an enemy any pei- 
son takmg office undei the excise law September 
6, 1791, aievenue officer was tarred and feathered. 
Other such, cases followed Seciet societies were 
formed to oppose the law 'Whippmgs and even 
murdeis lesulted. At last theie was a veiitable 
leign of terror The President proceeded slowly 
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tmt "With fimneae, acoonnting tins a good oppor 
tniuty vividly to reveal to tlie people the migh t of 
the new Government ^litia and volnuteere -weire 
called otrt, who arrived m the rebellions distnots 
m November, 1794- Happily, their presence Bnf 
ficed. The opposition faded away before them, 
not a shot being fired on either side 
3^ Tlie Eani. — ^The Secretary of the Tredflory 
pleaded for a United Btatee Bonk as not only prof 
itoble to Government bnt indispensable to the 
proper admimgtration of the notional finfmoftfl- 
Oongreea acquiesced, vet with bo violent hoehb^ 
on the part of many that before approving the Char 
ter Act "Washington required the written opinions 
of hia offioml odviBora. Jefferson powerfully op 
poeed such an inabtubon os uncon^tutionah lus 
acute argument being the arsenal whence close 
oonstmctiomfits have gotten thoir weapons error 
Bince. Kandolph sided with Jefferson Knox with 
Hamilton- The President at last signed, agreoing 
with Hamilton in tho view that Congress being 
the agent of a sovereignty is not, within any 
sphere of action constitnUoniilly open to it, shut 
up to Bpecifio or enumorated modes of attaining its 
ends bat boii choice among nil those that nations 
onstomonly use. The Snpromo Court has pro- 
ceeded on this doctnno over since. Tho bank 
proved vastly advantn^ions. Throe-fourths of 
every private subscription to its stooV hod to bo 
in gorornmont paper which raised this to jiar, 
while it naturally became tho Interest of oh stock 
holders to maintam and incrcaso tho stobihty and 
credit of tho Goromment 
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R^L;VT10^b WITH TAGLVND 

I\ 1780 Fjaucg ncloplcd a conshfciitiou Pio- 
^ol^cd at tins, tlio fiiouds of nbsoluto mouaichy 
witlidicw' fiom Fiauce, aud lucitod the other 
poweis of Eiiiopo to inteiposo m eftoi’t to rcstoie 
to Louis XIH. his lost pow ei. The lesult w'as that 
Louis lost his head as well as his pow'oi, aud that 
Er.iucc became a icpublic Wai with all Euiope 
followed, which elevated that matchless mihhuj 
genius, XaiDoleou Bonapaite, fiist to the head of 
Eiauce’s anuies, then to hci thioue, to be toppled 
thence in 1814, paitlj bj his own indiscietions, 
paitly b}' the foices combined against him 

Eiom the begmniug to the end of this revolu- 
tionary period abioad, Euiopean politics detei- 
mined Ameiican xiolitics, homo as W’-ell as foieigu, 
causmg daugeious embaiiassment aud comphcar- 
tions "War having m Februaiy, 1793, been de- 
clared by England aud Fiance against each othei, 
what attitude the United States should assume 
towaid each became a piessmg question Wash- 
mgton’s pioclamation of neutrality, April 22, 1793, 
in effect, though not so meant, annulled om’ treaty 
of 1778 wuth France, which bound us to ceitain 
armed seiwices to that monarchy in case of a rapt- 
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■are between her England. Waaiiington a 
paper alleged that “the duty and tntereats of the 
United States ” reqmred impartiality and aasnmed 

to declare the diapoeition of the United States to 
obeerre ” this. 

The proclamation, -wrote Jefferson ‘ -was in 
truth a most unfortunate error It woundfl the 
popular feelinga by a seeming mdifferenoe to the 
cause of liberty And it seems to "violate the form 
and Bpint of the Constitution by making the eiecu 
tive magistrate the organ of the dispoeition the 
duty and the interest of the nation in relation 
to war and peace — sutgeota appropriated to other 
departments of the Government” 

On one side " says Mr Bives, m his “ Info of 
Madison,” “ the people saw a power winch hod but 
lately earned war and deaolahon, hre and sword 
through their own country and, sinoe the peace, 
had not ceased to act toward them in the old spirit 
of "unkmdness, jealousy orrogonoo, and injustice 
on the other an ally who had rendered thorn the 
moet generous assistance in war hod onnood the 
moat cordial dispomtionB for a hbeml and mutual 
ly beneficial intercourse in peace, and was now 
set upon by on unholy league of the monarchical 
powers of Europe to overwliolm and destroy her 
for her desire to estabbab inatitntiDnB congtiTiial to 
those of Amonca.” 

The more sagacious opponents of the adminis- 
trotion boherod true policy os well as tmo honesty 
to demand rigid and pronounced adherence to the 
letter of the French treaty They woro convincoil 
from the outset that Franco would vanquish her 
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ouemics, nnd ilmt; closo nlbnnco ]iciM\ns tho 
si\ro niid tho only smc A\ay to cooico citlici Gicafc 
Bntain to justice oi Spain to a icnsonablo attitudo 
touching tho navigation of tho Mississippi , 'whilo 
otlbnduig Fiance, tln\v aigucd, wo should ho 
foiced to viostlc singlo-haudcd Anth England fiist, 
then v'lth victoiious Fiance, mcantiino sccuiing 
no concession Mhatc\ci fioin Spam 

This AAas a shroivd foiecast of tho actual event 
Tho Fedcialists, destitute of idealism, pioicd to 
haic been oiemued bj tlio piestigc of England 
nnd to lla^ o under-estimated the might vhich ficc- 
dom -would impait to the Pionch people After 
Napoleon’s gicat campaign of 1796-97, Pitt seeks 
peace, uhich tho Fiench Dnoctoiy feels able to 
declme In 1802 tho Peace of Amiens is actually 
concluded, upon teims dictated by Fiance Had 
•wo been still in Fiance’s fnendship, the two lopub- 
lics might have compelled England’s abandonment 
of that coiu'so which evoked tho -war of 1812. As 
it was, iguoied by England, to whom, as detailed 
below, we ciinged m consenting to Jay’s tienty, wo 
weie left to encounter tho Fiench na-vy alone, es- 
caping open and seiious war "with Fiance only by 
a leadiness to negotiate winch all but compio- 
mised our dignity Tho Mississipjn we had at 
last to open with money 

The federalist leaning towaid Gieat Bntain 
piobably did not to so gieat an extent as was then 
alleged and -widely believed, sprmg from monai- 
clncal feehng It was due lathei to old memones, 
as pleasant as they weie tenacious, that would not 
be dissociated from England, to the indrsadual- 
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isUo tendencies of repnblicamflm, Ali:trTnmjT to 
many, and to oonservatiYe habits of political think 
mg the dread of innovation and of theory The 
retnmed Tones had indeed oil become Federal 
ists -which fact, -vnth many others, lent to thiR atti 
trade the appearance of deficient potnotism, of syco- 
phancy toward oxrr old foe and persecutor 

Great Bntam had refoaed to smrraider the west- 
ern posts according to the peace treaty of 1783, 
unjofltly pleading m eionse the treatment of loy 
alists by our States. Not only the presence bnt the 
active influence of the gamsona at these posts en 
ocniragod Indian hostflities. England bad also 
Beared Frenoh goods m Amencan {neutral) vessels, 
though in passage to the United States, and treated 
as beHigerent all Amenoon ahipa plying between 
France and her TVest Indian coloniea, on the 
ground that this commerce had been opened to 
them only by the preasuro of war The English 
naval officers -were instructed to regard bread-stuffs 
as contraband if bound for France even though 
owned by neutrals and in neutral ships such car 
goes, however to bo paid for by England, or re- 
leased on bonds being given to land thorn olso- 
where than in Franco Jn this practice England 
followed France s example except that she actually 
paid for tho cargooB, wh3o Franco only promised. 

"Worst of all, Britain claimed and acted upon tho 
nght to press mto her naval sorvico British bom 
seamen found anywhere outside tho tomtory of a 
foreign State, halting our ships on tho high seas 
for this purpose, often leaving them Imlf raannctl, 
and Boraotimos recklessly and cruelly impressing 
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native - bom Amencaus — an outrageous policy 
Avlncb ended in tbe war of 1812 The ignorance 
and injustice of the English admualty courts ag- 
gravated most of these abuses 

Genet’s proceedings, sjioken of in the next chap- 
ter, which partly pubhc sentiment, partly lack of 
army and navy made it uupossible for our Gov- 
ernment to pievent, enraged Gieat Britain to the 
veige of war After the British ordeis m council 
of Novembei 6, 1793, mtended to desti'oy all neuti’al 
commerce with the Fiench colomes, and Congi ess’s 
counter -stroke of an embargo the following March, 
war was positively immment The Piesideut re- 
solved to send Jay to England as envoy exti*aordi- 
nary, to make one moie ejQfort for an undeistand- 
mg 

The treaty negotiated by this gentleman, and 
lutified June 24, 1795 (exceptmg Article ZTT , on 
the French West India tiade), was doubtless the 
most favoralple that could have been seemed under 
the cucumstances , yet it satisfied no one and was 
hiimihatmg m the extreme The western posts 
were mdeed to be vacated by June 1, 1796, though 
without mdemmty foi the past, but a British light 
of seaich and impressment was imphcitly recog- 
nized, the French West Indian trade not rendered 
secure, and arbitrary liberty accorded to Great 
Britain in defining contiaband Opposition to 
ratification was bitter and neaily universal The 
friends of Fi’ance weie jubilant. Jay was burned 
m effigy, Washington himself attacked The ut- 
most that Hamilton m his powerful “ Letters of 
CamiUus ” could show was that the treaty seemed 
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preferable to war Plauily \re had then little to 
hope and much to fear from -nnr -with Great 
Bntam, yet eren Taat nmnbers of Federahflts de- 
notmoed the pact oa a base Bnrrender to the na 
taon B anment tyrant, and wished an appeal to 
anna. 

Ihflher Ames s eloquence deoided tiie House for 
the treaty An invalid, with but a span of life be- 
fore him he spoke as from the tomb There is, I 
believe, so ran his peroration, “ no member who 
will not think his chance to be a witness of the 
oonflequenoee (should the treaty fail of ratiflcation) 
greater than mme. If, however the vote should 
pass to reject, and a ^int should nse, as it will, 
with the public disorders, to make confusion worse 
confound^ even I, slender and almost broken os 
my hold on life is may outlive the Government 
and Constitution of my country 1 * 

It was the most dehcate crisis of Washington s 
presidenoy and no other American then ahvo, 
being in his place, could have passed tlirough it 
saoceasfully After the- fury gmdnally subsidod, 
men for a long time acquieaood rather than bo- 
hevod in the stop which had boon taken. In tlio 
end the treaty proved sohdiy advantageous, rather 
throogii mrcuaistanoas, howorer than by its in 
tnnsio excellence. 
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BELjVTIONs WITJI the EBEN’Cn RErUBLIO 

At its beginning all ^Vnioncans hniled the Revo- 
lution m Fmnee ivitli joy, but its temble oveesses, 
when they appealed, pioduced lieie the same effect 
as in England, of alienatmg eveiy one cousci \ atively 
inclined This included the mass of the federalist 
pait}' On the contimy, most of the Reiiublicans, 
now moie numeioiLs, now less, actuated paitly by 
true insight mto the straggle, and paitly by the 
magic of the woids “ revolution” and “lepubhc,” 
favoied the revolutionists with a devotion which 
even the Reign of Teiioi in Fiance scaicely shook 
It was in consequence of this attitude on its part 
that the paidy came to be dubbed ” democratic-ie- 
pubhean ” instead of “ lepubhcan,” the compound 
title itself giving way aftei about 1810 to simple 
“ demociatic ” 

Hostihty to England, the memory of Fiance’s 
aid to us in oui hoiu of need, the doctrine of “ the 
lights of man,” then so much in vogue, the known 
sympathies of Jeffei*son and Madison, who were 
aheady popular, and, alas, a mean unsh to hamper 
the administration, all helped to swell the ranks 
of those who swung then hats for Fiance A far 
deepei motive with the more thoughtful was the 
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belief that nentraJitr violated onr treaty of 1T78 
■with I’rance a concltiaion at present beyond qnes- 
tioiL Politically crar pohqy may have been wise, 
morally li ivas -wrong 

The adnumstration, at least its honored head, 
woa doubtless innocent of any intcaitional injustice 
and it could certainly urge a great deal m justifica- 
tion of its courae. The form and the nuns of the 
French Government had changed smoe the treaty 
onffl noted, involving a state of things which that 
mstroment had not oontomplated. France hersolf 
defied mtematioiial law and compact, rovolutioniz 
ing and incorporating HoUnnd and Geneva, and 
assaulting our oommeroe. And tvnr with England 
then threatened our nun. Yet the pleading of 
these ccnsideratioiis m that so trying hour even 
had they been wholly pertmant could not but soem 
to Frenohman treason to the cause of liberty As 
to many Fodembsta, tracklors to Englxuid, such a 
ohoige would ha-vo beou true. 

France was not alow to reciprocate in the matter 
of gnovaoces. In foot, so early aa May, 17D3 be- 
fore the proclamation of neutrality could hnvo boon 
heard of in that country orders had been isenod 
there wholly repugnant to the treaty (which lind 
ordomed that neutral ships could enriy whnt goods 
they pleased — free alnps, free goods) to capture 
and condemn En^iah merchandise on American 
vcesehi. Provirious owned by Aiuoncans and at 
route to England were also to bo forfoitod os con 
trabond Even tho moat reasonable French ofD 
cinlfl eooraod bent on treating our country os a do- 
pendonoy of Prance 
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"We see tins in the actions of Genet, the fiist 
envoy to America from the Fiench constitutional 
monarchy, acci edited hithei by a mmistiy of high- 
mmded Eopnblicans while Lotus XVI still sat 
upon his thione Genet aiiived m Charleston m 
1793, befoie otn* neutiahty had been xnoclaimed 
Immediately, before piesentmg his ciedentials to 
om’ Government, he set about fitting out pnvateeis, 
manning them -with Ameiicans, and sending them 
to piey upon Biitish ships, some of which they capt- 
lued m American wateis All this was m utter 
delegation of the tieaty, which only guaianteed 
shelter to French vessels Under a law of 

the Flench National Convention, Genet assumed 
to elect the Fiench consulates in this countiy into 
so many admnalty comts for the trial of British 
prizes We could not have allowed this without 
decidedly violatmg mtemational law at least in 
spmt He also devised and paitly ananged ex- 
peditions of Americans, to stait, one fiom Geoi- 
gia to mvade Florida, another fiom Kentucky to 
capture New Orleans, both as means of weakenmg 
Spam, which up to this time and foi seveial years 
latei was Fiance’s foe 

But Genet’s worst gall came out m his conduct 
toward "Washington Him he msulted, challeng- 
ing his motives and his authority for his acts and 
thieatenmg to appeal from him to the peojile 
He tiled to bully and browbeat the whole cabmet 
as if they had been so many boys So ludicrous did 
he make himself by such useless bluster, that his 
fnends, at first numerous and many of them mflu- 
ential, gave him the cold shoulder, and the ardor 
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for France greatly cooled- At length ‘Wnfllmigton 
effected his removal, the more easily it would 
Boem, 08 he was not radical enough for the Jacobins, 
who had now succeeded to the helm in Fnmce- 
The officious Frenchman did not return to his own 
country but settled down m New York, marrying 
a daughter of Gkivemor Ohntou- He was succeed 
ed by Adet 

Upon learmng that the "United States had rati 
fled Jays treaty France went insane with rage. 
A declaration of war 1^ us could not have angered 
her more, Adet waa colled home and the olhance 
with Amenco declared at on end. Barraa dunniBsed 
hlr Monroe, our mmister in a contemptuous 
speech and Oborles Ootosworth Finokney sent os 
Monroe s successor was not only not received but 
ordered from the land. New and worse decrees 
went forth ngomat Amenam commerce. Our 
ahipe were confiscated for carrying Fngbsh goods 
though not contraband. Arbitrary and unhoord 
of tests of neutrality were trumped up wholly con 
trary to the treaty which indeed was now de- 
nounced. Amoncon sadors found serving, though 
compelled, on British armed vcsssols, wore to bo 
cond£5mnod os pirates. 

These brutal measures coupled with Napoleon s 
increasing power begot in Anionca the belief oven 
among Ropublicona, that Franco a struggle wns no 
longer for libertv but for conquest Tho imtolonco 
of tho Froudi Government waxed insuflbinblo. 
President Adams, to a spcdnl session of tho A tli 
Congress, on ^lay 19, 1797 nnucrauced tho Insult 
to tho nation in tlio person of Pinckney and urged 
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piepai’ahon for wai A goodly loan, a duect tax, 
and a piovisional am}’-, "Washington again leadci, 
MGie leadil}’’ voted Oiu Nai^^ Depaitment was 
cieated at tins time The navy vas mci eased, and 
several captiuesveie made of Fiench vessels gmlty 
of outrage Adams, ho^\e^el, to make a last ovei- 
tiue foi peace, despatched John Marshall and El- 
biidge Genj' to the aid of Pmckney, the tluee to 
knock once moie at Fiance’s doora for a becommg 
admission In vam The only eflect vas a new 
chaxitei of Fiench mendacity and msolence, fuithei- 
ing Amenca’s wish and pieparations foi wai Na- 
poleon’s lecent Itahan \nctones, tenif3Tng Emoiie, 
had puffed up Fiance with piide Talleyiand as- 
sumed to arraign us as ciimmals, and what was 
worse, pressed us, through his agents, to buy his 
country’s forgiveness with gold. “ You must pay 
money,” om envoys were told, and “ a good deal 
of it, too ” 

All this was duly made known at Washmgton, 
and the President assured Congress that no terms 
were obtainable horn Fiance “ compatible with the 
'Safety, honor, and general mteiest of the nation ” 
The opposition thought this an exaggeration and 
called for the despatches, expecting refusal oi 
abridgment The President sent every word 

Confusion seized the Eepubheans Fedeialists 
weie agam in the ascendant, the YIth Congress 
bemg much moie stiongly federalist than the "Yth 
For once pioud, reserved John Adams was popu- 
lai, and anti-Fiench feeling mesistible “ Milhons 
for defence but not a cent for tribute,” echoed 
through the land. Hosts of Eepubheans went 
18 
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over to the admiriurfiaboai sida Patnofafla be- 
come a pesEioii. Each njgbt at the theatre rose a 
imiversal coH for tiie President 8 March ” ♦ and 
Yankee Doodle ” the andience nfong cheenng, 
ffTFzngmg hats and oonee, and roarmg " cncort " 
The black oookade, Ameiman, on all hands sup- 
planted the tricolor cockade m)ni by the ‘ GaDo- 
maniaca ” and bonds of Ajasomated Youth," or 
ganizuig in every town and mty, deluged the 
Preeident with patnoho oddreeaee. 

Seeing that we could not be bullied and that 
the friends of France here were Amencans first 
ashamed, on their publication, of the mdignitieB 
which he had ofiered our envoys and after all not 
wishing war with what he saw to be potentially 
another naval power like England, the sly Talley 
rand neatly re^ed from his arrogant doman^ 
and expremed a desire to negotiate. 


* TIm *11 wu Uui of on OofannU*. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DECLINE OF THE FEDERALIST PAETY 

The lieat of the nation’s -OTath evoked by this 
conflict with Fi-ance betiayed the Eedeiahsts m 
Cougiess into some pieces of tyiaiimcal legislation 
These veie especially’' diiected against refugees 
from Fiance, lest they should attempt to le-enact 
heie the bloody diama jnst played out theie 
Combmations weie alleged, vuthout j^ioof, to exist 
between American and French demociats, dangei- 
ous to the stabihty'' of this Government 

A new natmalization act was passed, lequnmg of 
an immigiant, as piereqmsite to citizenship, fom- 
teen y^eais of residence mstead of the five heieto- 
foie sufficient Next came three alien acts, empow- 
ering the President, at his discretion, without trial 
or even a statement of hrs reasons, to banish foi- 
eigneis from the land , any who should return un- 
bidden bemg hable to imprisonment for three years, 
and cut off fiom the possibihty of citizenship for- 
ever A “ sedition act ” followed, to fine m the sum 
of $5,000 each and to imprison for five years any 
persons stmiug up sedition, combining to oppose 
governmental measures, lesistmg Umted States 
law, or putting forth “ any false, scandalous, or 
malicious writings ” against Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or the Government 
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To Preeident Adfimfl s credit he ivas no abettor 
of these hateful decrees, and did little to enforce 
them The sedition law however, did not rest 
with him for eiecubon and waa apphod right and 
left. Evidently its ohampions were swayed large- 
ly by poUtical motives. Matthew Lyon, a fiery 
Bepnbhcan member of OongresB from Vermont 
had, in on address to his constitiients, charged the 
Preeident with avonce and with thirst for ndio- 
nlons pomp and foo lish adulation.” He was con 
victed of sedition, fined $1,000 and sentenced to 
four months in prison. This impovcnshed him, 
aa well as took him from his place m Oongrcss for 
moet of a seesion. Adams refused pardon, but in 
1840 Oongrees paid book the fine to Lyons s heirs. 

It IS now odnutted that theeo mecsnros were nn 
constitutional as invading freedom of speech and 
of the press, and afffugntng to the redoral Jodi 
ciaiy a common law jurisdiction in crimmal mat- 
ters. But they were also highly unwise sul^oct- 
ing the Federalist Party to the odium of fearing 
free speech, of dochmng a discnsaion of its policy 
and of hating foreigners. The least opposition to 
the party in power, or cntiosm of its official 
rhi nffl became cnminal, under the Load of * op- 
posing ” the Government A joko or a caricature 
might send its author to jail as ^soditioas.” It 
was surely a travesty upon liberty when a man 
could bo arrested for expressing the wish, as o 
salute was fired that the wadding might hit John 
Adorns behind. Even libels upon govommonl if 
it IS to bo genuinely free, must Ixi ignoreil — a pnn 
ciplo now acte<l upon b^ all c*»uHtilatIoiml Slates. 
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But the Federalists weie blind to consideiatious 
like these. As Schoulei well lemaiks “A soi’t 
of photophobia afflicted statesmen, who, allowng 
little for the good sense and spnit of Americans, 
01 om geogiaphical disconnection with Fiance, 
were ciazed iMth the fear that this Union might 
be, Idle Yemce, made over to some European po- 
tentate, or chamed in the same galley with Swit- 
zerland or Holland, to do the Duectoiy’s biddmg 
That, besides this unfounded fear, opeiuted the 
desne of ultia-Fedeialists to take revenge ujion 
those presses which had assaded the British treaty 
and other pet measines, and abused Federal lead- 
er’s, and the determination to entrench themselves 
m authority by forcibly disbanding an opposition 
pai-ty which atti’acted a readier suppoi’t at the 
polls from the oppressed of other countries, no 
candid writer can at this day question.” 

It was next the tmii of the Bepublicans to blun- 
der In November, 1798, the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture passed a senes of resolutions, diarvn up by 
John Bieckeniidge upon a sketch by Jefferson, m 
effect declaring the ahen and sedition acts not 
law, but altogether void and of no force. In De- 
cember the Yirginia Legislature put foi*th a sim- 
dai senes by Madison, mddei m tone and more 
cautiously expressed, denouncing those acts as 
“ palpable and alarming mfi’actions of the con- 
stitution ” A year after their first utterance, the 
Kentucky law-makers further “resolved that the 
several States who formed (the constitution), be- 
ing sovereign and independent, have the unques- 
tionable I’lght to judge of its infraction , and that 
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a naHificatioii by those eovereigiitiee, of aH raian- 
thonzed acta done raider color of tliat insfcnimeiit 
ifl the nghtfnl remedy " Yir ginm agam declared 
it a State s nght ” to interpose in such coses. 

These resolutions were intended to stir reflec- 
tion and influenoo opinion, and, if possible ehoit 
a concurrent request to Oongrees from the Tancras 
States to repeal the obnocons acts. They do not 
hint at the nse of foroe. Their erecration of the 
hated laws is none too strong and their argument 
as a whole is masterly and xmonswemblo. But at 
Iwist th(»e of Kentudiy suggest, if they do not 
contain, a dootnne respecting the constitution 
which is nntcnnble and honeful in kernel the 
same that threatened eeoeseion in Jacksons time 
and brought it m Baohanans. The State, as 
such, u nob a party to the Oonshtuhon. Still loss 
IS the Legialature Kor is eitheo: hut the Su 
preme Oourt, the judge whether in any caso tho 
fundamental law has been infringed. 

Procuring the resolutioiis, howerer, prored a 
crafty political moTe. The enormity of tho dos- 
picable acts wo* advertised as noror before, while 
the endorsement of thorn by fedomhst logislators 
wont upon record. Pchbons for ropoal came in 
BO numerous and numorously signed that tho Vlth 
Congress could not but raise a committee to con 
eador such oebon. It reported culTorsoly, and tho 
report was nccoptod, tho majority in tho ITouso 
two to forty-oight trying contorapluously to 
cough down every speaker lifting his ■\oico on tho 
opi>osito ado 

This BuUon ohflbnflcy in favor of a 
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expenment sealed tlie doom of Fedeinlism. In 
A'am did tlie iiaifcy oialois plead that hbeity of 
speech and the picss is not hceiise, but only the 
light to nttei “the linth,” that hence this hb- 
eity was not abiidged by the acts m question, 
and that aliens had no constitutional lights, but 
enjoj'ed the piiiuleges of the land only by favoi 
The fact lemamed, moio and moie appieciated by 
oidinaiy people, that a laud ruled by such maxims 
could nevei be fiee. 

So a deep distmst of Federahsm spuing up, 
as out of sympathy mth jiopulai government It 
was fiu-theied bj^ the attachment of piomineut 
Fedeialists to England Seveial of them aie on 
record as ready to mvolve the Umted States m an 
expedition planned by one Miranda, to conquer 
Spamsh America m aid of Great Britain, Spam 
and oui selves bemg pei-fectly at peace The fed- 
eralist chieftains weie too pioud, ignoring too 
much the common voter They often expressed 
doubt, too, as to the permanence of popular 
mstitutions Federahsm had too close affinity 
with Puritanism to suit many outside New Eng- 
land And then — deadly to the paity even had 
nothmg else concmned — ^theie was a quarrel among 
its leaders Hamilton, the Essex J unto (Pickermg, 
Cabot, Qmncy, Otis), and then supporters weie set 
against Adams and his friends This rivalry of 
long standing was brought to a head by Adams’s 
noble and self-saenficmg mdependence m accept- 
ing Prance’s overtmes for peace, when Hamilton, 
Pickermg, King, and all the rest, out of private or 
party mterest rather than patriotism, wished war 
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To^nird 1800, Democracy bade fair booh to come 
into power, bnt the Federalists learned no Wisdom- 
Bather were they henceforth more factions thpn 
ever, opposing Jeffarson and Madison even when 
they noted on purely fodamhst pnnoiplee. Tooth 
and nail they fought against the acquisition of 
Louifiiana, the War of 1812, and the protective 
tariff of 1816 which was earned by Eepnbhcans. 
A worse spirit still was shown m their dis u ^o o n 
scheme of 18(H, after the purchase of Ixirasiana, 
and m the Hartford Convention of 1814. Feder- 
ohsm had further lost ground by its mean and 
revolutioniiry donoea on resigning power in 1801, 
first to make Burt President instead of Jefferson 
and, failing in tins, to nso its ezpinng authority in 
creating needless offices for its clients. 

In consequence of such ill-advifled stops, feder 
ahst strength waned apace. In 1804 Oonnoeticut, 
Delaware, and Maryland alone chose federalist 
electors, the last only two such. In 1808 theso 
were joined by the remaining New England States 
North OoroliM also casting throe federalist votes. 
In 1812, mdeed, Clinton received eighty nine votes 
to Madisons one hundrod and twenty -eight, but 
in 1816 again only MassachufloHs, Connecticut, and 
Delaware woro fodoraliat. In 1820 not a State had 
a fodendist majority Stale elections in Maryland, 
North Carolina, D^wnro, and Connocticul com 
monly went fedorohst till 1820 and in Mnasnehu 
fiotta till 1823, when the Bopublicans swept this 
commonwoolth too, Essex County and all 

Tot Fodembsm did not die without fixing Hh 
stamp indelibly upon ourmsUtutionR. bot to miu- 
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tion tlio Whig aud the inodem E<3j)ublican Paifcies, 
close lepioductious of it, or tlio public credit, its 
cluld, methods of admmistiation passed with little 
change fiom Adams to JolToisou and his succes- 
sors, and fedeialist pimciples modified the entiie 
tempei, and diiectcd m no small degiee the action 
of the Demociatic Paifcy while m power The na- 
tion was exalted moie, state rights suboidinated, 
and the Constitution constiued ever moie broadly 
Thus theie was silently and giadually impaited 
to oui governmental fabnc a consistency and a so- 
lidity which weie of incalculable woith against 
storms to come. 
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Toward 1800, Democracy bade fair booh to come 
into power, but the Pedendists learned nowiadom- 
Enther wore they henceforth more factiOTifl tlinTi 
erer oppoemg Jefferson and Madison even when 
they acted on purely federalist principles. Tooth 
and nail they fonght against the acquisition of 
Lomsiana, the "War of 1812, and the protoctiYe 
tariff of 1816 which was earned by Kepuhhcans. 
A worse spint still was shown in their disnnion 
scheme of 1801, after the purehnae of Ixmisiana, 
and m the Hartford Oonvention of 1814. Teder- 
absm had further lost ground by its mean and 
revolutianary devices on reeigning power m 1801, 
first to make Burr President instead of Jeffoison 
and, faning m tlna, to use its expiring authonty in 
Qreahng needless offices for its ohents. 

In consequence of such iU«<idnsed stops, foder 
ahst strength waned apace. In 1804 Oonnocticut, 
Delaware, and Maryland alone choso federnhst 
electors, the lost only two such. In 1808 these 
were joined by the remaining Kew England States, 
North OaroU:^ also casting three federahat votes 
In 1812, indeed, Olmton received eighty nine votes 
to Madison s one hundred and twenty-eight , but 
in 1810 ogam only Massachusetts Ooimocticut, and 
Delaware wore fodorohst In 1820 not a State had 
a fcdemliat majority State elections m Maryland, 
North Carolina, Delaware, and Connecticut com 
monly went fodcralist till 1820 and m Maasachu 
setts till 1823 when the Bepuhlicanfl swept this 
commonwealth too Essex County and alh 

Tot Fodomhsm did not <ho without fixing its 
stamp indelibly upon ourlnsUtutionB. hot to men 
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beiland Yalley about Naslnille , but by 1800 tbo 
boiclci-s of tbesG tA\o oasos bad joined 

TJmtcd States land lias since bioadened west- 
•waid to tbe Pacific, o\ei tbo infinite areas ivlncb 
in 1800 belonged to Spain From an eaily jienod 
tbeiG baic been, as now, nnoiganized teintoi j and 
also partndly oiganizcd and full}’' oiganized teiii- 
toiics, tbe last being bicboato States, icady to be 
admitted to full lucmbei’sbip m tbe Union ivben 
sufiiciently poiiulons, on condition of fiaming eacb 
foi itself a leiniblican constitution. 

Tbe gieat oidinance of 1787, le enacted by tbe 
Fu'st Congiess, foicvei sealing tbe same to cnnl 
andiebgioiis libeity, opened tbe Northwest for im- 
mediate colonization, twenty thousand people set- 
tling tbeie in tbo next two yeais Tbe teiiitoiy was 
oiganized and Geneial St Clan made Govemoi 
In 1788 Manetta was founded, named fiom Mane 
Antoinette, also Columbia neai tbo mouth of tbe 
Little Miami In tbo same year LosantiviUe, sub- 
sequently called Foi*t "Washington, and now Oincm- 
nati, was laid out, tbe fiist bouses having gone up 
m 1780 Lomsville, settled so eaily as 1773, con- 
tained m 1784 ovei one bundled bouses Emi- 
grants in bundieds and thousands yearly pomed 
over tbe mountains and dowm tbe Ohio By tbe 
census of 1790 there weie 4,280 whites northwest 
of this nver, 1,000 at Ymcennes, 1,000 on tbe lands 
of the Ohio Company, 1,300 on Symmes’s pur- 
chase between tbe Gieat and tbe Little Miami, 
Cmcinnati bemg part of this purchase. In 1800 
these numbers had much mcreased. Tbe settle- 
ments which had Pittsburgh foi a nucleus had also 
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A sntPLz resolnhan of the Oontmsiital CJongreBs 
m 1780 has proved of Uie lugheet csonfloqnence for 
the suteeqnent developmant of our conntiy It 
declared that ^dl temtonal land should be national 
domain to be disposed of for the common benefit 
of the States, -with the high pnnlege of itself grow- 
ing into States coequal with the old ThirteeiL 
The treaty of 1783 earned domam north to the 
Lakes, west to the MissisaippL The Ohio divided 
it into a northwestern and a southwestem port 
The fond fo the west of themselves Virginaa and 
North Carolina claimed, and it became Kentucky 
and Tennessee respeohrely erected into state- 
hood, the one Juno 1 1702, the other Juno 1 1700 
those being the flftoontb and siitoonth States in 
order Yormont, admitted in 1701 was the four 
tcontln Yirgima never roleasod Kentucky till it 
became a State The Tetmessoo country, ceded 
to the XTmtod States by North Carolina in 1784 
the cession revoked and aflerwnrd ropcatoil had 
already, under the name of rmnUand, onjoyotl for 
some time a sopawto ndramistmtiom The nucleus 
of Kentucky clnlimtion iTn«i on the northern or 
Ohio River border, that of TenncKsoo in the Cmn 
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beiland Ynlley about Naslmllo , but by 1800 tbe 
boidci'S of tboso o oases bad joined 

United States land has since bioadened -^est- 
■waid to the Pacific, over the lufiuito aieas which 
in 1800 belonged to Spam Pioin an eaily penod 
theio hai'C boon, as now, unoiganized teiiitoijaud 
also xiaitially oiganized and fully oigamzed terii- 
toiies, the last being mchoato States, ready to bo 
admitted to full mcmbeiship m the Union when 
sufficiently populous, on condition of framing each 
foi itself a lepublicau constitution. 

The gieat oidmance of 1787, le enacted by the 
First Congiess, foieiei sealing the same to civil 
andiehgious libeit}’, opened the Noith west foi im- 
mediate colonization, twenty thousand jieople set- 
tling theie m the next two yeais The tenitoiy was 
oiganized and Geneial St Clan made Govemoi 
In 1788 Manetta was foimded, named fiom Mane 
Antoinette, also Columbia near the mouth of the 
Little Miami In the same yeai Losantiville, sub- 
sequently called Fort "Washington, and now Cincm- 
nati, was laid out, the fiist houses having gone up 
in 1780 Lomsville, settled so eaily as 1773, con- 
tained in 1784 ovei one hundred houses Emi- 
grants m hundieds and thousands yearly poured 
over the mountams and down the Ohio By the 
census of 1790 there were 4,280 whites northwest 
of this liver, 1,000 at "Fmeennes, 1,000 on the lands 
of the Ohio Company, 1,300 on Symmes’s pur- 
chase between the Great and the Little Miami, 
Cmcinnati bemg part of this purchase In 1800 
these numbers had much increased The settle- 
ments which had Pittsburgh for a nucleus had also 
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greatly extended, reaching the Ohia Northern 
and Central Pennsylvania ireet of the Susquehanna 
Valley iros yet a wildemeea. St. Louis, in Span 
ish hands, but to become French next year had 
been founded, and opposite it vere the beginnings 
of irhat IS novr Alton, HL 

The centre of United States populafaon in 1790 
Tvas twenty three nulee east of Baltunore It has 
since moved westward, not for from the thirty 
ninth parallel, never more that^ sixteen miles north 
of it, or three to the souUn In 1600 it was eigh- 
teen miles west of Baltimore in 1810 it was for 
ty three mfles northwest by west of "Washing 
ton in 1820 sixteen miles north of Woodstoct, 
Va. in 1830 nmeteen nulee west-southwcet of 
Moorfleld, W Ta. in 1840 sixteen milee south 
of Clarksburg, same State, in 1860 twenty ihroo 
mile* southeast of Parkersburg some State , in 
1860 twenty mQee south of Ohilhcothe O , m 
1870 forty-eight mfles east by north of Omomnnti 
m 1880 eight miles west by south of that catv m 
1890 twenty miles east of Oolombufl Inch, west br 
south of Grcensburg It has nover (dnco boon so 
far north os in 1790 and it has dwmbod a total 
westward movement of four bnndrod and fifty 
seven mfles. 

The land system of tho United States was at 
first a bad one intondcil to socuro immediate 
revenue from the sale of unmonse pieces at auo- 
hem on long crotht, at very few points, tho land 
to find its way into tho hands of actoal Bottlers 
only through mercenary speculators. Tlio honest 
pioneer was thoroforo at tho mercy of these 
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land-sliailrs, gieedy and uupatiiotic in tlie ex- 
tiemc 

Tho wcstoni moveinont aionsod the Indians, of 
•vslioui theio ^\olo, in 1700, fiom 20,000 lo 40,000 
north of tho Ohio The idea of amalgamating oi 
01 en ci\ili55ing thc'^o jicoplo lind long been prac- 
tically giicn np. Soitlcis agiecd m denouncing 
them as tioaclieioiis, intractable, bloodthiistj, and 
faithless So incessant and terntic ivcio thou’ on- 
slaughts, tho Ohio Yalley had come to be hnoivn 
as“thodaik and bloody giovind ” The Biitish, 
still occup 3 uug tho 11 ebtoin posts, used their influ- 
ence to keep up and intensif}’’ Indian hostility to 
the United States settleis and Government 

In September, 1790, Govemor St Clau sent 
Harmai against tliO Indians on tho Miami and Mau- 
mee Ho had about fifteen bundled men, tivo-thnds 
of them mihtia Tlie expedition ivas ill-managed 
from the fii’st, and, after advancing as fai as the 
present Fort Wayne, came back iiith gieat loss to 
itself, haidng exasperated lathei than injured the 
led men Harmai, chagimed, soon resigned 

The Indians south of the Ohio weie peihaxis twice 
as numerous as those north, and partly civilized 
The Chickasaws and Choctaws, neaiest the Missis- 
sippi, gave httle tiouble Not so the Cherokees 
and Creeks, whose seats were neaier the whites 
The Cieeks claimed pai*ts of Tennessee, Georgia, 
and the Caiolmas, justified heiein by acts of the 
Contmental Congress However, the whites m- 
vaded this territory, provoking a fierce war, where- 
in the Cherokees aUied themselves with the Creeks 
of Alabama and Georgia This brave tribe had 
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border tronblee of ita own with Gwrgm. These 
YonoTifl hordes of Ba^egee, having the Honda 
Spaniards to back them with ocranseh arms, and 
amniTmihoii, were a formidable foe, which might 
have annihilated Gloorgia but for aid from the gen- 
eral Government MoGiOiVTay the half breed 
chief of the Creeks, was enticed to New York, 
where the kindnees of Washington and the en 
dent desire of Oongreaa to deal with his people 
fairly resulted m a treaty, Angnet 18, 1790 
whi^ secnred peaoe to the Southwest for a li^ng 
time. 

Touching the northwestern redskins, TTarmar s 
defeat had convinced Washington that mild meas- 
ure* were not yet the thing A larger force was 
fitted out against them under St. Chur in poTBon, 
whom, as an old revolutionary comrade, Washing 
ton stall trufltod. Ganertd Butlor was second m 
command- The two thousand regulars and one 
thousand mihtia rendosvoused at Cincinnati in 
the autumn of 1791 Part object of the oxpodi 
taon was to bufld a mihtnry rood, with forts at m 
torrals, all the way to the upper Waboiih, Prog 
res* was therefore slow 

A fort was constructed on the present mto of 
TTnTnntnn, 0 then ODO to tho nortliwcst, near 
Greonvillo, O close to tho present Indiana line 
From hero tho army prossed northwesterly sliU 
farther 

St Clair was hcroio but incompetent through 
ago and the gout Bomoof his mHilm dosertc<t 
Ohdla and foror shook tho remainder of his too 
slender host His orders were not well obovod. On 
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November 9fcb, encampuig by a small brancli of tlio 
Wabasb, St Clan’s foicc vas most ^ebcmently at- 
tacked by Indians, imdcr the ledoubtablc Josepli 
Brant or Tliayendancgca — famed foi his bloody ex- 
ploits agamst ns dimng the B evolution — and vell- 
mgli annihilated Five high ofilcois, including 
Butlei, iveie killed, and as many moio sank from 
wounds Cannons, gims, accoutiemcnts, in fact 
the whole equipment of the aimy, weic lost After 
a fom' hours’ fight St Clan, sick but biavc as a 
tiger, horse aftei horse shot beneath him, pait of 
the tune earned in a httei, his giu}’’ locks stieam- 
ing in the biee 2 e, put himself at the head of the 
five hundred who lemamed unscathed, and hewed 
his way through walls of savages to the rear. Six 
o’clock that night found the smvivoi’s back at 
Greemnlle, twenty-nine miles horn the scene of 
carnage Had the Indians pin-sued mstead of 
stoppmg to mutilate the slam, every soul must 
have perished 

The announcement of this disaster called forth 
in the East a universal howl of rage at the un- 
foi-tunate commander Even Washington went 
beside himself . “ To suffer that army to be cut 
to pieces, hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a 
surprise — ^the very thing I guarded him agamst ^ 
O God ! O God, he is woi-se than a murderer ! 
How can he answer it to his country? The blood 
of the slam is upon him, the cm-se of widows 
and orphans, the curse of Heaven ” St Clair 
came East to explam Hobbling mto Washmg- 
ton’s presence, he grasped his hand m both his 
own and sobbed aloud. He was contmued as gov- 
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ernor but liad to resign hifl major-genenJalup, 
■vrluoli passed to Anthony Wayne. 

Wayne 'wns oTery mcih a ^vumor OuntiOTialy 
advancing over the road 81. Olairs fugitives had 
reddened with thoir blood, he reached Fort JelTer 
son atGrconville m Jane, 1798. Next year he ad 
vancod to the junction of the An Glome with tho 
hlonmco. The Indians fleeing, he pursued to tho 
foot of tho hlaumeo Bopida, where he oncoun 
terod them encamped by a fort which tho English 
defying tho treaty still held, fifty miles inside our 
Imes, Wayno, agreeably to Washington s poUoy, 
tried to treat Foiling ho attached, rout^ the 
enemy and tnordlcsalv ravaged tho countiy burn 
iDg crops and nllogea. Building Fort Wayno as 
on odrancod post, ho como back and modo hia head 
quarters at Fort Joffefsotu Tho Indians spint 
and opposition wore nt lost broken. Thoir dolo 
gates flocked to Wayne, suing for ponce. Cop- 
tivcs were tutrcndcrod. Tho whole Ohio Tom 
tory now lay open to i>cncofal occupation and 
emigrants crowded northward from tho Ohio in 
groat companies. 

Tho pioneer bought land whorovor ho found o 
vacant spot tliat pIco.’Mxl him building his hnt 
brmVjng up any open land for crops, and ns rnt>- 
idly as pcr»stblo clconng for more- Tlis white 
neighbors if anv were near lent thoir assiHtanco 
in this worL Tlis rough dv.-cllmg of logs with 
one room floortnl with puncheon caulkc<l with 
mud and cormHl with hark or tlmtch, however 
tmeomfortable from cmr point of view made him 
a Imhllablo homo ^^^lon this })nmitivo mansion 
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was no longei sufficient, lie was usually able to 
leai anotkei out of bewn logs, with glass win- 
dows and a chimney Then he felt himself an 
aristocrat, and who will deny that he was so? -A 
large family giew up around him, neighbors moved 
in, the forest disappeared, the savages and wild 
beasts that at fiist haiassed him slunh away, 
while the fruitful soil, with such exchanges and 
mail privileges as weie speedily possible, yielded 
him all the necessaries and many of the comforts 
of life 

So rapid was the increase of population hence- 
forth, that Oongiess, in 1800, divided the territory, 
the line running north fiom the junction of the 
Kentucky with the Ohio All west of this was to 
be known as the Indiana Temtoiy, William Hen- 
ly Harrison its governor, and a tenitonal legis- 
latuie to follow so soon as a majority of the m- 
habitants should desire On February 19, 1803, 
Ohio became a State Mainly thiough Governor 
Harrison’s exeitions a better system of maiketing 
pubhc land was begun, in healthy contiast with 
the old. It allowed foui land-offices m Ohio and 
Indiana Lands once offered at auction and not 
sold could be pre-empted directly by private mdi- 
viduals on easy terms Actual settlement and cul- 
tivation weie thus furtheied, speculation curbed, 
and the government levenues vastly mci eased 

We have spoken mostly of the Northwest. The 
piesent States of Alabama and Mississippi north 
of 31°, except a nanow strip at the extreme noith 
owned by South Oaiohna, were claimed by Geor- 
gia, but the pait of this territory south of 32° 30' 
19 
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tho United States also dnimed ns liaYing before 
the BeToInfaon beensepanited from Georgia bytlie 
king and ]omed to "West Florida, bo tlint it like 
the Northwest, passed to tho United States at tho 
treaty of 1783 Tbia section was organined in 
1798 08 the Missiaaippi Temtorv In 1802 Geor 
gia relmqtuahod all rtwiro to the northern part ns 
■well, which Congress added to the Mississippi Ter 
ntory At this date there were Bettlements along 
tho Mlasisaippi blo^ below the Yotoo bottom. 



CHAPTER Vm. 


SOOIAIi CULTUEE AT THE THEN OF THE OENTDEY 

In 1800 tlie population of our land was 6,305, 482, 
of wliom 896,849 weie slaves New York City liad 
60,489 , Pliiladelpliia, 40,000 , Boston, 24,937 , 
Baltimore, 23,971 , Chaileston, 18,712 , Piovi- 
dence, 7,614 , Waslnngton, 3,210 The population 
of Yermont, Noithem and Western New Yoik, 
and the Susquehanna YaUey of Pennsylvania had 
grown consideiably moie dense smce 1790. The 
social life, ideas, and habits of the raral districts 
had not alteied much from those prevalent m 
colomal days, but m the more favored centres great 
impiovements, or, at any late, changes, might have 
been marked. 

Even far m the country framed buildings were 
now the most common, the raising of one bemg 
a great event The village school gave a haH hol- 
iday Every able-bodied man and boy from the 
whole country-side received an mvitation — all 
bemg needed to “ heave up,” at the boss carpen- 
tei’s pompous word of command, the ponderous 
timbers seemingly meant to last forever A feast 
followed, with contests of strength and agihty wor- 
thy of desciiption on Homer’s page 

Skatmg was not yet a frequent pastime, noi 
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flnTimn[r sosQ in citiea and large towns. BaDfl 
eveiy pions New Englander abhorred as amfoL 
The theatre was giTnUarlj tabooed — hlasaaclm 
Bottfl, 80 late aa 1784:, hj law New York and 
Philadelphm frowned npon it then, thongh jolly 
Baltimore already gave it patrons enon^ "When 
in 1798 yellow fever desolated Philadelphia, one 
theory ascribed the affliction to the admission of the 
theatro. In other citiea passion for the theatre was 
growing, and even Maasochnsetts tolerated it by an 
act YKiaacd m 1703 President Washington, wliilo 
in Now York, oftener than many thought proper, 
attended the old, sorrily famished play honse in 
John Street, the only one which the city could 
then boost John Adams also wont now ond again 
Both wore squinted at tlirongh opera-glasses, which 
wore just coming into use and thought by tho crowd 
to bo infinitely ndiculous. Good hours were kept 
as the play began at five. 

VU sorts of shows, games, and sports which tho 
country could afford or doviso were immensoU 
popular the most so and tho roughest, lu the 
South Ilonw raemg cock fighting shooting 
matches at all which belling was high were thoro 
fashionable os well m most brutal man fights in 
which cars woro bitten off and eyes gouged out 
President Thomas JeffersoD iras exceedingly fond 
of mcuagoncs and circu*^cs lui diary abounding m 
such tntnewas [hI forhocuig ahon 21 months old 
114 d [>d seeing a small seal 123 ' pd see 

lu„ehphftnl5 ” [k 1 wcingtlk 75 " pdsocing 
Caleb PhiUi[H a dwarf .25 " ‘*pd seeing n ptunlmg 
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Lotteiies “u eie universal, and put to uses wliicli 
now seem excessivel}’ queei Whenever a budge 
or a public edifice, as a school-house, was to be 
built, a sheet jiaved or a load lojiaued, the money 
was fimiished through a lottei}’ In the same ivay 
manufactuiing companies veie started, chinches 
aided, college ticasimes replenished It was vnth 
money collected through a lottei}" that Massachu- 
setts first encoiuaged cotton spinnmg , that the 
City Hall of Hew York was enlarged, the Court 
House at Ehzabeth rebuilt, the Harvard Univer- 
sity hbraiy mcieased, and many pretentious build- 
ings put up at the Federal City ' This was but a 
smgle form of the spoitmg mama The pubhc 
stocks, as well as the paper of the numerous canals, 
hmi-pikes, and manufachmng coipioiahons now 
sinanging up, were gambled m m a way winch 
would almost shock Wall Street to-day 
Anthracite coal had been discovered and was just 
beginmng to be mined, but on account of the plen- 
hfulness of wood was not for a long time largely 
used The first idea of steam navigation was em- 
bodied m an Enghsh patent taken out by J onathan 
Hulls m 1736 The mitral experiment of the kind 
m this coimtry was by WiUiam Hemy, on the Con- 
estoga River, Peimsylvama, m 1763 John Pitch 
navigated the Delaware steam-wise m 1783-84. 
In 1790 one of Fitch’s steam paddle-boats made 
regular trips between Philadelphia and Tienton 
for four months In 1785-86 Ohver Evans experi- 
mented m this direction, as did Rumsey, m Yu- 
ginia, in 1787 One Morey ran a stem- wheeler of 

1 1 McMaster’s United States, 588 
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hiB own make from Hartford to New Yark in 1794 
Oiiancellor laTmgBton built a eteamer on the Hud 
son in 1797 It wqb onlj in 1807 that Pulton fin 
iflhed bifl Clermont ” and made a passage up the 
Hudson to Albany from New York. It took 
thirty three hours, and was the earheet thoroughly 
successful steam navigation on record- Ho subse- 
quently built the Orleans ” at Pittsburgh- It was 
completed and mode the voyage to New Orleans in 
1811 No steamboat mffl^ the wnters of Lake 
Ontario till 1810 The pioneer steam craft on 
Lake Erie was launched at Black Bock, Hay 23, 
1818 It la recorded as wonderful that m less than 
two hours it had gotten fifteen mites from shore 
At the North the master or general training was, 
for secular entertammont, the day of days, when 
the local regiment come out to reveal and to per- 
fect its akill in the manual and m the evolutions 
of the line. Side-shows and a general good hmo 
constituted for the crowds its chief mteroat 
Older cakes pop-coru, and candy drained boys 
pockets of pennies, those who could afford the fun 
going in to SCO the onoJeggod revolutionary soldier 
with his dancing bear the txittoocd man, the ven 
tnJoqmtrt, or the thou greatest show on cartlu" 
GoUogo comuicuccmcnta too at that time usually 
had all these festive occompanimcuta, and many a 
boy debated whether to spend his scant change 
hero or at the muster In Now England, Clirist 
mas waa not observed it was hardly known in 
foct Thank'^giving inking its pluco proclaimed 
with the utmost fonnnlily by the Governor «omo 
weeks m advance 
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Iiitemporauce still toiiibly common , Moist 
in the new ci sections of tlic coimti}' Tlieie is ex- 
tant a message of AVilbam Heniy Hamson, while 
Govemoi of Indiana Teiiitoiy, to his legislatme, 
against this e'sil, inguig bottei siuveillauce of piib- 
hc-hoiises “ The piogiess of intempeiance among 
us,” it runs, “ oiitstnps all calculation, and the con- 
sequences of its becoming geneial I shuddei to 
imfold Poveity and domestic embaiiassment and 
distiess aie the piesent effects, and piostiation of 
moials and change of government must inevitably 
follow The virtue of the citizens is the only sup- 
port of a Eepubhean Government Destioy this 
and the coimti’y vnU become a piey to the first 
daring and ambitious chief vhich it shall pioduce ” 

To counteiact this and othei vices, which weie 
justly viewed as laigely the lesults of ignoiance, 
j)hilanthiopic people weie at this peiiod estab- 
lishing Sunday-schools, foUovung the example 
of Eobert Eaikes, who began the movement at 
Gloucestei, England, m 1781 They had been al- 
leady mtioduced m New England, but weie now 
malong then way m Philadelphia and elsewheie. 
The &st Methodist bishop, Asbury, zealously 
furtheied them They had, to begm with, no 
distinctive lehgious chaiactei, and chmehes even 
looked upon them with disfavoi , but then num- 
bers inci eased and then value became moie ap- 
parent until the mstitution was adopted by all 
denominations 

Befoie 1800 the new Umted States comage, with 
nearly the same pieces as now, had begun to circu- 
late, but had had little success at that date m 
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dnvmg out tlie old forei^ coins of colomsl tunes. 
Especially were there still seen Spsuish dollars, 
halves, quarters fifths or pistareens, n.Tii1 eighths — 
the last being the Spanish real," ryoll," or roy 
fill ” worth twelve and a half cents — and aiiteenths 
or half reals, worth six and one quarter cents 
each. Many of these pieces were sadly worn pass- 
ing at their face value only when the legend could 
be mode out Bometimee they were heated to md 
in this. Many were so worn that a pistoreen 
would bring only a Yankee BhQUng sixteen and 
two-thirds cents the half pistareen only eight 
cents the real, ten the half real, five 
The denominations of the colonial money of ac- 
count were also stiii m daily use and, indeed 
might be heard so late os the Civil "War The 
real,” twelve and ono-lialf cents was in Now 
York a shilhng being ono-twontioth of the pound 
once prevalent in the Now York colony In Now 
England it was a mno-ponco " conatitutmg nearly 
nine-twelfths or nine of tho twebo ponco of an 
oldNow England sldUingof mxteon and two-thirda 
cents. Twenty such shniings Imd boon required 
for tho Now ]^ghmd pound which was so much 
more vnluablo than tho pound of tho Now York 
colony 13ut neither one or any colonial i>ound 
was tho equivalent of tho pound sterling 
In tho middle colonics including Pennsylvania, 
tho pound had posvs^ttl still n difltrent vnlno tlio 
Spanish dollar In which tho Continental Congress 
kcfpt its accounts thcro cquxdling nine ty j>onci 
This is why those occountH slaud In dollmv and 
ninetieths o notation bo puzzling to many A 
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“ leal ” TV onld Iioio bo about oiic-cloAcntli of niuetj’’ 
pence, licncc called the" “olc^eu-poml 3 -piece,” 
sboi toned into “Icv}’” Dniding a 10 %^ bj’ t\\o 
•\vonld giAc tiAO (and a fiaction) , benco the teim 
“ ^i^c-Xlenn 3 *-ploco,” “ fi[)xionny,” or “tip,” foi the 
half leal or six and oue-qnnitci cent xiiece. Theie 
aie doubtless 3 ct xicojilo m Yiigmia and Maryland 
bo novel sa 3 ' “ ti\ onty-li^ 0 cents,” but instead, 
“ iw o le^^.cs and a fill ” 

Gcncial intelligence bad imxnoved, jiaitly fiom 
tbe gieatei numbei, better quality, and quicker 
and fuUei distiibution of ncu spapers Gonespond- 
ents -weie numeious Intelligent peisons lusitmg 
at a distance fiom borne iveie ivont to wiite long 
letteis to tbeu local newspaxieis, containing aU tbe 
items of mteiest wbicb they could sciape togetbei 
Papeis sprung up at every consideiable bamlet 
Even tbe Obio Valley did not lack Peibaps foui 
and a half milhon copies a yeai weie issued in tbe 
•whole country by 1800 They -weie admitted no-w 
— not so, bo'wevei, undei tbe ongmal postal law — 
as a legulai part of the mails, and thus found their 
■way to neaily all homes The news which they 
biought was often old news, of course, post nders 
requnmg twenty-nme and one-half hours between 
Philadelphia and eithei New York or Baltimoie , 
but they weie lead mth none the less a'ndity. 
Its first mail reached Buffalo in 1803, on horse- 
back Mail went thithei bi-weekly till 1806, then 
weekly Postal rates were high, langmg foi let- 
teis from six cents for thirty miles to twenty-five 
for fom hundred and fifty miles 01 over So late 
as 1796 New York City received mails from North 
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and from Sonth, and sent mnilp m both diiecfaoiis, 
on]y twice weekly between November Ist and May 
let, and but tbnce weekly the rest of the year 
In 1794 the great cities enjoyed earners who got 
two cents for each letter delivered- Ih 1785 there 
were two dailiBs, The Penntfylvan\a Packet and TIkc 
N ew Yorl Advertiser bat, os yet, no Sunday paper 
appeared, nor any eoientido, religions, or lUns- 
tmtod joumal, nor any devoted to literat u re or 
trade. The New York Medical i?g?ojilor2/ began in 
1797 the first scientifio peaiodacal in Amenctk In 
1801 seventeen daihee enated. Paper was scarce 
and high, so that appeals were published in most 
of the news sheets implonng people to save their 
rags. 

The press was more violentlv partisan and in 
decently pcreonal than now To oppose the 
fodorulmt United States Gazette the republican 
National Gazette lind been staitcKl, which with 
brilliant meanness assafled not only IVoshmgton a 
pnbho acts, but lus motives and character Him 
and still more ^kdama, Hamiltou and the other 
leading Fodomliats, it m nearly every issue 
charged with conspira^ to found a luonarchy 
Hepublicau jonmola recked with such doggerel as 

Seo JobnoT at tbo holm of 8tatc 
netd itebfoR for • crowny 
He long^ to W Uko Ooorpy Rreol, 

And piUl Tom JoCfor downy " ' 

Fedomlists were not behind lu warfare of lids 
Borh JolIorsoD was the object of tlioir continual 


S UcSImW 3?>3. 
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and Yilesfc slandei In New England, the stiong- 
liold of Federalism, nearly eveiy Sunday’s seimon 
was an aiiaignmcnt of the French, and impliedly 
of then allies, the Eopnbhcans ’ From Jefferson’s 
election — he was a conservativo free-thinker — 
the}" seemed to anticipate the utter extermination 
of Ohiistianity, though the man paid in chanties, 
mostl}’- religions, as foi Bibles, mnssionanes, chap- 
els, meeting-houses, etc , one year of his presidency, 
$978 20 , another 3 "eai, Sl,585 60 One pieacher 
Irliened the tribute which Talleyrand demanded of 
Adams’s envoys to that which Sennacherib lequu'ed 
of Hezekiah - Another compared Hamilton, 
killed m a duel, to Abner, the son of Nei, slam by 
Joab Another took for his text the message 
which Hezekiah sent to the Prophet Isaiah 

This is a day of trouble and of rebuke and of 
contumely,” etc Another attacked Eepubhean- 
ism outiight fiom the words. “There is an ac- 
ern-sed thing m the midst of thee, O Israel ” 
The coolest federalist leaders could fall prey to 
this partisan temper Lafayette meditated set- 
thng m this country Such was his popularity 
here that no one would have dared to oppose this 
openly Hamilton, however, while favormg it 
publicly, yet, lest the great Frenchman’s coming 
should help on the repubhean cause, secretly did 
his utmost to prevent it Even Washington, who 
was human after all, connived, it seems, at this 
piece of duphcity 

Accor dmg to a fedeinlist sheet, Hamilton’s 


^ 2 McMaster, 388 
’ Ibid., 37 3 seq 


® Isaiah, 36 
‘ Joshua, 7 13 
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deatb called fortii ‘ the voice of deep Ument" 
save from ‘ the rancorous Jacobin the scoffing 
deist, the sniveUing fanatic, and the imported 
sooandreL” * "Were I asked, said an apologiat, 
‘ -whether General Hamilton hod -ncee, m the face 
of the world, in the preeence of my God, I wonld 
answer No.” Another poetized of the 

Great day 

■When HftmQtoa — dxarobed of mortal clay— 

At God B right hatid Bhall cil -with f aoe benign. 

And at tda mnrderar coat a look dirina'* 

In 1800 matrtimental mnsio might have been 
heard in some Amancan churohee. There wcro 
Bomon Catholic congregations in Boston New 
York, Fliilodelphia, and Baltimore. Boltimoro 
hod its OathoUo bishop The Protestant Epis- 
copal OhuToh in America had boon orgnnizoth 
Methodism independent of England since 1784 
was on its crusado np and down the land, already 
strong in Now York and Iho South, and in 1700 a 
Methodist church had been gathered in Boston. 

The manufacture of corduroys bo<l ticking fns 
tian jeans and cotton yarn bad boon started 
Iron ore and iron waro of nearly all sorts was pro- 
duced SyrocuBo was manufacturing salt Lynn 
already made morocco leather ond Dedham straw 
braid for hats. Cotton -was rogulariy oxportoil m 
small quantities from the South In Isowlork 
one could got a decayed tooth filled or n sot of falno 
teeth inado Fotir daily stages mn between New 
York and Philmlelphm, Tlio Boston ship Colam 
bm had circumnavigated the ^obc. The United 
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States Mint was still working by borse-iiower, not 
emiiloying steam till 1815 Whitney’s cotton-gin 
bad been invented in 1793 Teiry, of Plymouth, 
Conn , was makmg clocks Theie were m the 
land two msmance compames, possibly moie 
Oast non xilonghs, of home make, weie disxilacmg 
the old ones of wood Moise’s “ Geograxihy,” and 
Webstei’s “ SpeUmg-book ” weie on the market, 
and extensively used 

The gieat mdustiial inventions which weie to 
coloi the entire civilization of manljmd had a pow- 
erful effect ux)on America So eaily as 1775, in 
England, Oiompton’s mule-jenny had supeiseded 
Hargieaves’s spinning machine The latter had 
improved on the old siimnmg-wheel by making 
eight, and later eighty, threads with the effort and 
tune the old arrangement had required for one , 
but the threads were no better, and could be used 
only foi woof, Imen being lequued for warp. 
Arkwright’s loUei arrangement was an improve- 
ment upon Haigieaves’s It bettered the quahty 
of the threads, making them evenei, so that they 
could serve for warp as well as woof Crompton’s 
mule was another quantitative improvement, com- 
binmg the excellencies of both Hargieave and 
Arkwright One man could with this machmery 
work twenty-two hundred spmdles, and they went 
much faster than by the ancient wheel Then 
came steam-power Watts’s engme was adajDted 
to spinning and cardmg cotton at Manchester m 
1783 Two years later the cylmder prmting of 
cottons was mvented, and a httle after began the 
use of acid m bleachmg. 
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These nughty mdofitnal devioea did not Gross 
to America immediately, but Trere all hero before 
the time of -wliioli 176 now write. A spinnmg 
]6nny was indeed exhibited in Philadelphia bo 
early as 1775 During the Beroluhon, Philadel 
phia was a Beat of much manufacture. "We haye 
m an on-rlmT chapter romaiied that Beyetly, 
Mass, hod a cotton factory in 1787 Oien fur 
niflhed its power os a horse did that for the first 
Philadelphia milh A cotton mill was also started 
•very early at "Worcefiter but whether in 1780 or 
1789 may admit of doubt There is some en 
denoe that before July 1790, a cotton factory run 
by water with ginning, carding, and spinning 
Tnarhines, the last of oigh^ four spindles apiece, 
was in operation near Btateeburg, 8. 0 , but 
whether it was successful or not is not imowm 
Oliver Erons was operating a Bmgle-fluo bofler 
for steam power by 178C Soon after ho hod one 
with two flues and in 1779 a high presauro or 
non condensing engine, the pnnoiplo of which ho 
IB by many bolioTod to have myontod- Ho was 
the carlicsst buildor of Btcam>enginos in the United 
States having in 1804 soenrod a patent for the 
high proasnro dovieo His factory farniahod cn- 
gmes to ail parts of tho country 

England did her best to proronl all Icnowlodgo 
of tho now manufacturing machinery from crtwsing 
the Atlantic Tho Act 21 Gcorgo ITL c. 37 dt>- 
nounccil upon any one who should aid towanl pir 
jDg America nnv tool, machine or secret relnting 
to niannlnctnro in any brunch a jMmaltr of X200 
and ono yearn ImpnsonmrnL In min. Partly 
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by smiiggliug, partly by mveution, the nevr aits 
soon floiuislied lieie as tbeie Some Scotch arti- 
sans i\ho came to Budge watei, Mass, by invita- 
tion fiom Ml Hugh Oil, of that town, con- 
sti noted, about 1786, the first cotton - spmnmg 
machines m America, mcluding the Aikmight m- 
ventions 

To build and launch the English machineiy 
with full success was, however, reserved for Sam- 
uel Slater, a native of Belper, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, who, in 1790, erected at Pawtucket, B I, 
the Old Mill m rear of Mill Street, which still 
stands and nms. Slatei had served his time at 
the making of cotton-manufactuimg machinery 
with J Strutt, who had been Aikiviight’s partner 
In Strutt’s factory he had risen to be overseer 
So thoroughly had he mastered the business that, 
on arriving lieie, ho found himself able to imitate 
the foreign machines from memory alone, without 
model, plan, or measurement Having gotten his 
gear m readiness, almost solely with his own 
hands, December 20, 1790, he started three caids, 
drawing and roving, also seventy-two spmdles, all 
on the Arkwright plan, the first of the land ever 
triumphantly operated on this side of the ocean 
President Jackson styled Slater the father of 
American manufactmes,” and 1790 may be taken 
as the birth-yeai of the American factory system 

The Tariff, the embargo pohcy of President Jef- 
ferson, and the hatred toward England, taking 
form m organizations pledged to wear only home- 
made clothing, all poweiffully stimulated the erec- 
tion of factories. A report m 1810, of Albert 
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GaHatin, MadmonB Secretary of the Treasnry, 
states that by the end of the year preceding 
eighty-BeTon cotton, factories had arisen in this 
country calonlated for eighty thousand spindles. 
The power loom however, not used m England 
till about 1806, did not begin its work here tDl 
after the "War of 1812i.* 

*fl«, ftirtlwr Period EL Oh»p. VUL 



CHAPTER IX- 


DEMOORAOy AT THE HELSt 

By tlie original mode of election, President and 
Vice-President could not be separately designated 
on electors’ tickets, so that, soon as party spirit led 
each elector to vote for the same two men, these 
two were tied foi the fiist place This occurred 
in 1801 The Repubhean candidates weie Jeffer- 
son and Burr. Each had the same number of 
electoral votes, seventy-thiee, against sixty-five for 
Adams, sixty-four for C. C Pinckney, and one for 
John Jay There being no choice, the election went 
to the House This had a fedeiahst majonty, but 
was, by the parity of the two highest candidates, 
constitutionally shut up to elect between these, 
both of them Repubheans Jeffeison as the abler 
and from the South, was more than Biut an object 
of fedeialist hate Against Hamilton’s advice, to 
his honor be it remembered, the Federalists agreed 
to throw theii votes foi Burr. But the vote then, 
as to-day m such a case, had to be by States 
There were sixteen States, nine being necessary to 
a choice In nineteen ballots on February 11th, 
nine the 12th, one the 13th, four the 14th, one 
each the 16th and 17th, thiity-five in all, Jefferson 
every time carried eight States and Brnr six, While 
20 
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Marylaoid and Yermont were equally divided, and 
therefore pawedesg. 

The feax at lost began to be felt that the 'Onion 
■wonld go to pieces and the roderahsts be to 
blame. Accordingly, on the 86th ballot, five Fed- 
eraliata from Sonth Oaiolina, four from Maryland, 
one from Vermont, and one from Delaware— Mr 
Bayard, grandfathar to President Cleveland a first 
Secretary of State — did not vote, enabling the re- 
pnbhcan members from Vermont and Maryland to 
coat the votes of those States for Jefferson. Thns, 
with ten States he was elected, Bmr becoming 
Vice-President. This onsis led, in 1804, to the 
Xnth Amendment to the Oonshtnhon which di 
rects each elector to vote for Vice-President as 
such. There can hardly now be a tie between the 
two leading presidential candidates, and if there is 
for any reason delay in electing the Proeidont, the 
Senate may proceed to elect the 'Vico-PrcRidtmt at 
once The improToment became nmnifoet when 
in 1825 the House again bad to elect President 
and chose John Qtunoy Adams over Crawford and 
Tockson 

The Domocrntio Party proved to Imre ontorod 
upon a long lease of power For fortv vears its 
hold npon nCiurfl was not relaxed, and it was in no 
wise broken oven hr (ho oloctfons of JTnmwa 
in 1840 find Taylor in 1848. Isor did it over ap- 
pear probable that the "Wings upon any one of tlio 
great iasnes which dindnl thorn from tlio Domo 
crals wore in n way to win pcrronnenl (wlvantnge 
^ol till after IB'iO Iiml the ruling ibmastr tnio 
nroHOn to tnmblo, ami tlitn ouli at Um of a 
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new paifcy, tlie modem Eepublicaus, inspned by 
fcbe bold ciy of anti-slavery, winch the Whigs had 
nevei daied to laise 

As to its mam outlines, the democratic policy was 
well foreshadowed in Jeffei-son’s first inaiigmal 
It favored thrift and simplicit}’- m government, in- 
volvmg close hmitation of army, nav}", and diplo- 
matic corjis to iiositive and tangible needs It pro- 
fessed peculiai regard foi the rights and mterests 
of the common man, whether of foreign or of na- 
tive parentage Strict construction of the Consti- 
tution, which was to a great extent viewed as a 
compact of States, was another of its cherished 
ideas It also maintained special fiiendlmess for 
agiicultuie and commerce Fiom its strict con- 
stractiomsm sprung, further, its hostihty to intei- 
nal improvements , from this and from its regard 
to agriculture and commerce resulted its dislike 
to restrictive tariffs Particularly after the whig 
schism, about 1820 , did these ideas stand forth de- 
finite and pronounced as the authoritative dem- 
ocratic creed. In and from Jackson’s time they 
were more so still. 

Yet m most respects Jefferson has remained the 
typical Democrat He had genmne faith m the 
people^ m free government, in unfettered mdivid- 
uahty. His administration was frugal almost to a 
fault He msisted upon making the civil power 
supreme over the mihtaiy, and scorned all pre- 
tensions on the part of any particular class to rule 
In two pomts only was his democracy ideal rather 
than illustrative of that which followed, viz , adroit- 
ness m giving trend and consistency to legislation. 
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and non partisan administration of tlie civil ser- 
vice. In tlie former no executive has equalled him, 
in the latter none since Quinoj Adams. 

Growing up as a scholar ai^ a gentleman farmer, 
with refined tastes, penning the great Declaration, 
early scouted for its abstractions, long minister to 
France where abstract ideas made all high pohhcs 
morbid, the sage of htonticellD turned ont to be 
one of the most practical of premdents. A story 
long cmrent, of hia going to the Oapitol on horse- 
back to dehver his first mangural, and tying his 
hors© with hi« own hands, though probably not 
historical shows what ideas of democratic “ sim 
plioity " were attributed to him. Yet ho onteis 
tamed elegantly and his whole state as Fresidont 
for from hnmilmfang the nation was in happy 
keopmg with ita then development and nature. 
His cabinet, Madison Gallatin Dearborn, Smith 
and Granger wns in liborol education snpenoT to 
uny other the notion has lind, every member a 
college graduoto and the first two men of dis- 
tmgnishod research and attoinmenta. 

As to the civil service, Jefferson, it*ia true, made 
many removals from office some donbtlcafi unwise 
and oven nnjost but in judging of those wo must 
remember his profound aud unquestionably honost 
conviction tlmt the Federalists lackwl patnotuun. 
It was this belief which dictated his prosecution 
almost persecution, ol Dmr whom Foilurallsts 
openly bcfnendwl and defended. 

Aaron Burr was the bnllinnl grandson of Presi 
dent Etlwards. Ormliuilmg nt Pnnc» ton at tlm 
early ago of Koventoen ho stadi«-<l Ih^nilogy n year, 
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then law, which on the outbieak of the Revolution 
he deseitecl foi aimy life at Boston. He went in 
Arnold’s expedition to Canada, was piomotod to 
bo colonel, and seiwed on Washington’s staff In 
Canada he did service as a spy, disgiused as a 
piiest and spealang Riench oi Latin as needed 
His legal studies completed, 1783 foimd him in 
piactice m New Yoik, office at No 10 Little Queen 
Sheet Both as lawj^ei and m pohtics he lose 
like a moteoi, bemg Hamilton’s peer in the one, 
his supeiioi in the othei Oiganizmg his “Little 
Band” of young Repubhcans, spite of fedeialist 
opposihon and sneers from the old repubhcan 
chiefs, he became Attomey-geneial of New Yoik 
in 1789 In 1791, superseding Schuylei, he was 
IJmted States senator fiom that State and m 1800, 
Vice-President 

Higher he could not mount, as fedeiahst favor 
cursed him among his own paity, yet was too weak 
to aid him independently It was kept down by 
Hamilton, who saw through the man and opposed 
him with all his might Foi this Burr foiced 
him to a duel, and fatally shot him, July 11, 
1804 

Indicted foi muider, Burr now disappears fiom 
pohtics, but only to emeige in a new 7 6le Dur- 
ing all the early history of our Umon the parts 
beyond the Alleghanies were attached to it by but 
a slendei thread, which Spanish intrigue mces- 
santly sought to cut At this very time Spain was 
pensiomng men in high station theie, mcludmg 
General Wilkmson, commanding our force at New 
Orleans Could not Bun detach this distinct oi a 
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part of it from our Goremment and make hero 
an empire of hia own ? Or might lie not take it 
as the base of operations for an attack on Spanish 
America that should give him an empire there ? 
Some vision of this sort danced before the mad 
genius s vision, as before that of Hamilton m the 
Miranda scheme, Manj mflnential persons en 
oouraged him, with how much insight into has plan 
we shall never know "Wilkinson was one of these, 
Blennerhassett, whose family and estate Burr ir 
reparably blasted, was another He expected aid 
from Great Britain and from disa£f©<rted 
cans. 

From the outset the West proved more loyal 
than he hoped, and when, at the cnticiU moment, 
Wilkmson betrayed him, ha. knew that all was lost. 
Sinking hiB chests of arms in the nvor near 
Natohos, he took to the Mossisaippi woods, only to 
bo recognized arrested by JefTerson 8 order and 
drugged to Richmond to joiL As no orort net was 
proved he could not be connetod of Ircnson and 
oven the trial of him for misdomcanor broke down 
on technical points. The Fodomlists stood up for 
Bnrr ns if ho Imd been thoir roan while JefTorson 
on his part pushed the prosecution in a fussy and 
poTsonnl way ill becoming a rrcsidont, 

Jefiorsons most lasting work as national chief 
magistrate was his diplomacy m purchaalng for 
the Union tho boundless tomtor^ beyond lbi> 
MissiMlppi pnzotl then not for its oxlonl or ro- 
Bourcca both as yot unknown but M assuring ns 
free navigation of tho nvor which sundry rroncli 
and Spauinh plots bad dtmonslmtcd cwnlwl to 
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the solid loyalty of the West. Louisiana, ceded 
by Fiance to Spam m 1762, became Fiench again 
in 1801 Napoleon had intended it as the seat of 
a colonial powei iivalling Gieat Bntam’s, but, 
piessed foi money in his new wai ivith that Inng- 
dom, concluded to sell Ho wished, too, the 
fiiendship of the United States agamst Gieat 
Bntam, and Imew not the woith of what ho was 
baigammg away. WiUing to take fifty milhon 
fiancs, ho ofieiod for one hundied milhon, speed- 
ily closmg with Livingston and Monioe’s tender 
of eighty, we to assume in addition the Fiench 
spoliation claims of oui citizens The tieaty of 
pm chase was signed May 2, 1803, and latified by 
the Senate the 17th of the foUowmg Octobei 

This stupendous tiansaction assmed to om’ Be- 
pubhc not only leading hand m the affairs of this 
contment, but place among the great powers of 
the woild Its 1,124,685 squaie miles doubled 
the national domam. It opened path well tow- 
aid, if not to, the Pacific, and made cm’s meas- 
meless tiacts of agiicultmal and mining lands, 
rich as any under the sun. If it ongmated many 
of the most pei-plexmg questions which have agi- 
tated om’ national pohtics, as those lelatmg to 
slavery in this teriitory itself, to the acquisitions 
from Mexico, to the Pacific i ail ways, and to the 
Indians and the Ohmese, all this has been amply 
compensated by the above and countless othei 
benefits 

Equally bnlhant if less impressive was another 
piece of Jefferson’s foreign pohcy He might be 
over-fnendly to Fiance, but elsewheie he certainly 
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did not believe m peace at any pnce. The Bar 
bary powers bad begun to annoy our commerce 
soon after Independence. Tbe Betsey wob cap- 
tured in 1784, next year tbe Mona of Boston and 
tbe Baupbin, of Philadelphia and their crews of 
twenty-one men earned to a long and disgraceful 
captivity in Algiers, 

The Hey a bill for these captives held by bim as 
alavee was 


8 OoptaiiiB at $6,000 

$18 000 

2 U&t«a at &4,000 

8,000 

2 PasMngeiB at $4,000 

8,000 

14 Seamen at $1,400 

ID GOO 


$88 000 

For onstom, eleven per cent 

0,890 


$50 490 


Later a single emfse lost us ton vessels to these 
half civilizod people. 

Following European i)rocodont 'Wnshingtonlmd 
made, in 1795 a numom treaty with this nost of 
pirates, to carry out which cost us a fat infUiou. 
Tlio captives had meantimo increased to one Imn 
drod and fifteen though Iho crows of the ^lana and 
the Bauphm Imdwruitod away to ton men J^cnrly 
a million more wont to tho other >\OTth African 
frcchootora Tho policy of ransoming was indw><l 
cheaper than force. Connl d Esiaing used to say 
tliat bombanling a pimto town was like breaking 
windows With guineas. Tho old Dey of Algu rn 
looming tho expense of Du Qucflno h expedition to 
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Ivittoi 111 '' ("ipil il, (li'fl’iiod llini ]io liinisclf would 
luno hiunt il f<u li'ilf llu* «;uni 

Yot d lunlvo^ onoY Ulood hot to-dtiy to lend how 
our fnthei'' p.iid Inhnlt'to Iho-^o Ihiiwes ’’J’iioDo} 
had, in niani wouK, called ns hisslmcs, and had 
actually (cijon/ed raplain Ihunhudgo, of the i^Ian- 
of-Y’ai Gcoige "Wa'^hinglon, into canning dis- 
patches foi him to Conslantinojdc, ll 3 ing IhoAlgo- 
11110 piiaic flag eonspicuousl^* at the foic After 
anchoiing — this was sonic loquital — Bainbiidgo 
was pcimittcd to hoist the Stai“8 and Sliijics, Iho 
fii-sttimo that noble ombloni over kissed the bieczo 
of the Golden Hoin 

Joftbi-son loathed fouch submission, and vowed 
that it should cense Commodore Dale was or- 
deicd to the Meditenaneau inth a squadron to 
piotcctour ships tlicio fiom further outrage One 
of his vessels, the Evpoiimcnt, soon captured a 
Tiipoli ciuisei of fourteen gims, the caihest stroke 
of any ci\ulizcd pow ei for many year’s by way of 
showing a bold fiout to these pestilent coisaiis 

This was on August 6, 1801 In 1803 Preble 
w'as placed m command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, with some lighter ships to go farther up 
those shallow harbors Bainbiidgo had the mis- 
fortune w'hile m puismt of a Tiipoh frigate to run 
his ship, the Philadelphia, on a rock, and to bo 
taken pi-isoner with all his crew The sailors were 
made slaves Lieutenant Decatur penetrated the 
Tripoli harbor under cover of night, and burned 
the Philadelphia to the water’s edge Tiipoh was 
bombarded, and many of its vessels taken or sunk 
Commodore Barron, who had succeeded Preble, 
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co-operated with a land attack which some of the 
P tifthft 8 disaffected Bnbjecta, led by the American 
General Eaton, made trpon Tripoli. The city was 
captured April 27th, and the pirate pnnoe forced 
to a trea^ Even now, however, wo paid $60,000 
in ransom money 



CHAPTER X. 

THE W.VR OF 1812 

AiiTHOUGn paying, so long as Jay’s tieaty was 
in foiCQ, foi ceitaiu imasions of oni commeico, 
Gieat Britain had nG^ol adopted a jnst attitude 
toil aid neutial tiade She peisisted in loosely 
defining conti-ahand and blockade, and m de- 
nouncing as unlawful all coinmeice which was 
opened to us as ucutials meiely by wai or earned 
on by us between Eianco and French colonies 
through oui oivn poits 

The fai moie flagiant abuse of impiessment, the 
foicible seizuie of Amencau citizens foi seriuce 
m the Bntish na^ 7 ■, became intoleiably prevalent 
diumg Jeffeison’s administiation Not content 
mth reclaiming deseiters oi asseiting the eternity 
of Biitish citizenship, Gieat Biitain, thiough her 
naval authorities, was compelling thousands of 
men of unquestioned American birth to help fight 
her battles Castleieagh himself admitted that 
there had been sixteen hundred horua fide cases of 
this sort by January 1, 1811 And in her mode 
of asseitmg and exeicismg even hei ]ust claims 
she ignored mteinational law, as well as the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of the Umted States The 
odious right of search she most shamefully 
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abiasod* Tlie narrow seas abont Kriglaru? were 
asenmed to be Bntiflli waters, and acts perfonned 
m American harbors admissible only on tLe open 
ooeam When pressed by us for apology or re- 
dress, the Bntish GoTemment stowed no senous 
wfllingneea to treat, but a brazen resolve to utilize 
our weak and too trustful policy of peace. 

One instance of this ftball suffice. Commodore 
Barron in command of the TJmted States war 
^ easel Chesapeake was attacked by the Leopard, 
a Bntish two-decker of fifty guns, outaido the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay to recover three sail 
ors, falsely alleged to bo Bntiflh bom, on board. 
Their surrender being refosed the Leopard opened 
fire The Chesapeake received twenty-one shots 
in her hull, and lost three of her crew killed and 
eighteen wounded. She ]^ftd been BhamofnJly 
unprepared for action, and was hence forced to 
strike but Hamphroys, the Leopard s command 
or, contomptuonsly doclinod to take her a juiro 
There was no excuse whatever for this wanton and 
cnnunol insult to our Bag yet the only reparation 
over made was formal tardy and huuo 

Bod was changed to worso with the progress of 
tho now and more desperato war between Cnwt 
Bntnm and ^al>olcon, Tlio Emperor shut Iho 
Isorth-Gorman ports to Bntain Bntaln declnttHl 
Pnisfimn and all 'W c^t European Imrbore in a slato 
of blockmlo. The Emporors Berlin decree >o- 
^cmbor 180G paper blockaded tho Bntish Tab's 
his Lilian decree December 1807 dcclannl for 
felted all vessels, wherever found, proceeding to or 
from on) Bntish i>ort, or ImTing mibmitttd to Bnt 
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isli seaicli 01 tiibnte. In fine, Biitain would tieat 
as illicit all commeice witli the continent, France 
all -uith Bntain But while Napoleon, in fact, 
though not avowedly, moie and more receded from 
his position, England maintamod heia with non 
tenacity 

Smcere as was oui Government’s desire to main- 
tarn strict neutrality in the Em’opean conflict, it 
natiually found difficulty m makmg England so 
believe Then opponents at home ceaselessly 
charged Jefferson, Madison, and all the Repub- 
hcans with partiality to Fiance, so that Canning 
and Oastleieagh were misled, and they were con- 
firmed m then suspicion by Napoleon’s crafty 
assumption that our embargo oi non-intei course 
pohcy was meant to act, as it confessedly did, 
favorably to France Napoleon’s confiscation of 
oui vessels, at one time sweepmg, he advertised as 
a friendly proceeding m aid of our embargo Yet 
all this did not, as Castlereagh captiously pretend- 
ed, prove OUI neutrality to be other than strict and 
honest At this time it certainly was both. So 
viUamously had Napoleon treated us that all Amei- 
icaus now hated him as heartily as did any people 
m England 

The non-mtercourse mode of hostihty, a boom- 
erang at best, had played itself out before Jef- 
ferson’s retirement, and since George’s ministry 
showed no signs whatever of a changed temper, 
guiltily lU-piepared as we were, no honorable or 
safe course lay before us but to fight Great Britain. 
Clay, Calhoun, Qumcy Adams, and Momoe — the 
last the soul of the wai — deserved the credit of 
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Boeing tlu6 first and clearest, and of tte most 
gtordy and oongLatent action accordingly Their 
spirit proved infeotionB and the Hepnblicana 
swiftly became a war party 

Most of the war hawks, as they were den 
Bively styled, were from tlm South and the south 
em lliddle States. Fearing that, if it were a naval 
WOT glory would redound to New England and 
Now York, which wore hotbeds of the peace party 
they wished this to be a land war, and shneke^ 

* On to Canada.” They made a great mistake. 
The land operatioufl were for the meet part in 
dcscribably disgracefuL Except the exploits of 
General Brown and Colonel Winfield ScoH, sub- 
sequently the head of the national ormica, not an 
action on the New York border but inglonously 
failed. The national Capitol was captured and 
burnt, a deed not more disgraceful to England in 
the commission than to os in the permission Of 
the ofllcors m command of nrmioe, only Hamson 
and Jackson earned laurels. 

Hamson had learned warfare ns Governor of 
Indiana, whore on November 7 1811 ho had 
fought the battle of Tippecanoe discomfiting To 
curaseh s braves and permanently qmoting Indian 
hoHtlhticw throughout that tomtory In the now 
war against England, after Hulls puRiIloniniou-s 
surrender of Detroit, the 11 cst londl} and at 
length with success deraandeil Tippeennoo as 
commander for the nnuv about to mlrnnco Into 
Canada- Tliolr ostiraato of Hamson provr<l ju^U 
Overcoming nianv ibflicultiesand aidixl hr Perrys 
flotilla on Lake Ene ho pursucnl Proctor lun to- 
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treating Bntisli antagonist, up tlie River Tliames 
to a point beyond Sandwich Here the British 
made a stand, but a gallant charge of Hamson’s 
Kentucky cavahy irrepaiably broke their lines. 
The Indians, led by old Tecumseh in person, 
made a bettei fight, but m vam The victory was 
complete, and Upiiei Canada lay at oui mercy 
Andrew Jackson also began his military experi- 
ence by operations against Indians. The south- 
ern ledskins had been mcited to war upon us by 
British and Spanish emissaries along the Florida 
line Tecumseh had visited them m the same in- 
terest The horrible massacre at Fort Mims, east 
of the Alabama above its junction with the Tom- 
bigbee, was then mitial work. Five hundied and 
fifty persons were there surpnsed, four hundred 
of them slain or burned to death Jackson took 
the field, and m an energetic campaign, with sev- 
eral bloody engagements, forced them to peace. 
By the battle of the Horse-Shoe, March 27, 1814, 
the Creek power was entirely crushed 

Subsequently placed m command of om’ force at 
New Orleans, Jackson was attacked by a numerous 
British army, made up in large pait of yeteians 
who had seen service under Wellmgton in Spain 
Pakenham, the hero of Salamanca, commanded 
Jackson’s position was well chosen and strongly 
fortified After several prehmmaiy engagements, 
each favorable to the American arms, Pakenham 
essayed to cany the American works by storm 
The battle occuiTed on January 8, 1815 It was 
desperately fought on both sides, but at its close 
Jackson’s loss had been trifimg and his line had 
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not been broken at a single point, ■while the Brit- 
ish had lost at least 2,600 all but 600 of these 
killed or wounded. The Bntifih immediately with 
drew from the MiBsissippi, leaving Jackson en 
tardy master of the position. 

But the na'vnl operations of this war -were for the 
most famous exceeding m their sucoesa all that the 
most aangmne hod dared to hope, and forever dis- 
pelling from our proud foe the charm of navnl in 
vmcibihty The American frigate OonstitTition 
captured the Bnhsh Qnemore The "Wasp toot 
the Froho, being soon, however forced to sur- 
render with her pnse to the Poibers, a mncli 
larger vosseL The United States vanqmshod the 
Macedonian, and the Oonstitntion the Java. One 
of the beat fought actions of the ■war 'wns that of 
McDonough on Lake Ohamplain, with his craft 
mostly gun boats or galleys. His ■notoiy rostorod 
to US the poasoasion of Northern Now York which 
our land forces hod not boon able to mnmtnin. 

Tho crowning naval triumph dunng the war one 
o£ the most hrilUant, in fact in nil naval nunals, 
■was won by Ohvor Harard Pony near Pat in Bay 
on I^ko lino SoptomborlO 1813 over the Dnton 
Barclay a naval votomn ■who liad norvod nndor 
Nelson at Trafalgar Tho fleets wore well malch(Hl 
tho Amoncan narabenng tho raoro veasels but tlio 
fewer guns. Barclay greatly oxcee<lo<l Pony in 
long guns, Imving tho latter at iminfnl dwadrau 
tago until ho got near Ptrry sfla^-slnp the Tiaw 
rcnco.waacailvdis.'ibled. Ilerdockswin drencliM 
with bloo<l, and aho luul lianllv a gun tliat conld 
ho served. UndUniaycd Piwry, with his insignia 
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of command, crossed in a little boat to the Niagara 
Again proudly hoisting his colors, aided by the 
wind and followed by his whole squadron, he 
pressed foi close quai-ters, where despeiate fight- 
ing speedily won the battle Baiclay and his next 
in command weie wounded, the latter dying that 
night "We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,” Peny wrote to Hamson, "two ships, two 
bugs, one schooner, and one sloop ” 

Triumph far more complete might have attend- 
ed the war but for the perverse and factious fed- 
eialist opposition to the admmistiation Some 
Fedeiahsts favoied joining England out and out 
against Napoleon Having with justice denounced 
Jeffei'son’s embargo tactics as too tame, yet when 
the war spirit rose and even the South stood ready 
to lesent foreign affronts by force, they changed 
tone, harping upon our weakness and favormg 
peace at any price. Tireless m magnifying the im- 
poitance of commeice, they would not lift a hand 
to defend it The same men who had cursed 
Adams foi avoiding war with Fiance easily framed, 
excuses foi orders in council, impressment, and the 
Chesapeake affair 

Apait fiom Randolph and the few opposition Re- 
pubhcans, mostly m New Yoik, this Theisites band 
had its seatm commeicial New England, wheie em- 
baigo and war of course sat hardest, moie than a 
sixth of oiu entire tonnage belonging to Massachu- 
setts alone Fiom the^Essex Junto and its sympa- 
thizers came nullification utterances not less point- 
ed than the Viigmia and Kentucky resolutions, 
although, consideimg the sound lebukes which the 
21 
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latter had eyoked, they war© for leas 
DiBonion "^as freely threatened and actions either 
committed or cotmtenanced bordering hard npon 
treason. The Moasaohusetts Legislature in 1809 
dedorod Oongreaas act to enforce omhoigo “not 
legally binding Governor Trmnbnil of Oonneot 
lent declined to aid, os requested by the President 
in carrying out that act, snmmomng the Ijegisla 
turo to interpose their protecting shield " behroen 
the people and “ the assumed power of the general 
Government." ‘ How, wrote Piokenng, referring 
to the Oonstitation Amendment X., ‘ are the 

powers reserved to bo maintained, but by the ro- 
spoctive States judging for themselves and potting 
their nogative on the nsurpntions of the goncml 
Government?” A sermon of President Lwi^t son 
the tort. Come ont from among thorn and bo yo 
Boparatc, saith the Lord," oven Fodorolists dopro- 
catod os hinting too strongly at secession. This 
nnpafcnobo agitation from which, bo it said, largo 
numbers of Fcdoralislfl nobly abetamod, camo to 
a head in tho mystonons Hartford Convention 
at tho close of 1814, and soon began to bo so<l 
nlonsly hushed in coneoqnoneo of tho glorious 
nows of victory and penoo from Ghent and hiow 
Oricans 

■Whilo tho CoogrcgalionnliRts, cspcdallj their 
clergy wore ncariv all stoat rtslomllslH, opposing 
Jefferson, iladwon, and tho war, tho JfcthoiliPtM 
and Baptists* almost to a ninn stood np for tho 

• Tly* wrllrt. rn®af » lUptlM vm m r- I m 

drimifroohU ivolfli * 

bU ffilmlbt fTwrdtiW la tbU 
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admmistiation and its war policy with the utmost 
vigoi, rebuking the peace paity as tiaitors Tim- 
othy Menittj a mighty Methodist preachei on the 
Connecticut cncmt, has left us fiom these critical 
times a stming sermon on the text, Judges v 23, 
“ Curse ye Meioz, said the angel of the Lord, cuise 
ye bitteily the mhabitants thereof, because they 
came not up to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Loid against the mighty ” Meioz was the 
fedeiahst party and England’s ministry and army 
were “ the mighty.” 

Czar Alexander, regaidmg our hostihty as dan- 
gerous to England, with whom he then stood aUied 
agamst Napoleon, sought to end the war. The 
Bussian campaign of 1812 practically fimshed Na- 
poleon’s caieei, so leaving England bee to piess 
opeiations in Amenca In April, 1814, Pans was 
captuied The XJmted States theiefoie accepted 
Alexander’s offices Oui commissioneis, Adams, 
Clay, Gallatin, MaishaU, Bayaid, and KusseU met 
the Enghsh envoys at Ghent, and aftei long dis- 
cussions, m which moie than once it seemed as if 
the wai must pioceed, the tieaty of Ghent was 
' executed, Decembei 24, 1814, fifteen days befoie 
the battle of New Orleans. 

It was an honoiable peace If we gained no 
tenitory we yielded none The questions of Mis- 
sissippi navigation and the fishenes weie ex- 
pressly leseiwed foi futuie negotiations U^ion 
impiessment and the abuse of neutials, exactly 
the giievances ovei winch we had gone to wai, the 
tieaty was silent, and peace men laughed at tlio 
wai paitj'on this account, calling tlie wai a failure 
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Tlie ndicnle was tmjost. Had Napoleon been 
still on lugh, or the n^otiotions been subsequent 
to the New Orleans yiototy, England would doubt- 
less have been called upon to renounce these prac- 
tices, But eogjanenoe has proved that such a de- 
mand would have been nnneoesaoiy No outmgo 
of these kinds has occurred since, nor can onj-ono 
doubt that it was our qnnt os demonstrated in 
the war of 1812 which changed England s temper 
Hence in spite of our roflitory ineipenenoe, finan 
01 al distress, mtemal dissensions, and the fall of 
Napoleon, which nnexpeotedly tnmed thp odds 
against ns, the war was a success. 
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WHIGS AND DEMOCRATS TILL THE 
DOMINANCE OF THE SLAVERY 
CONTROVERSY 

1814-1840 

CHAPTER L 

THE WHIG PAETY AND ITS MISSION 

The term “ wLig” is of Scotcli ongm During 
the bloody conflict of the Covenanters with Charles 
II. neaily all the country people of Scotland sided 
against the long As these peasants drove mto 
Edinburgh to maihet, they were observed to make 
great use of the word “ whiggam ” in talking to 
their horses Abbreviated to “ whig,” it speedily 
became, and has m England and Scotland ever 
smce lemained, a name for the opponents of royal 
power. It was so employed in Amenca in om’ 
revolutionary days Sinking out of hearmg after 
Independence, it reappeared for fiesh use when 
schism came in the oveigrown Democratic Party 
The repubhcan predominance after 1800, so 
complete, bidding so fair to be permanent, diew 
all the more fickle Fedeiahsts speedily to that 
side. Smce it was evident that the new party was 
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quite os nabonfll m ^int oa the mling element of 
the old, the Adanifl Federalists, those most patn 
obc, least swayed m their politics by commercial 
motives, mcludmg Marshall, the War Federalista, 
and the recrmta enlisted at the South during 
Adams s administration, also wont over m sympa 
thy if not in name, to Repnblicanism The for 
tunate issue of the war silenced every carper, and 
the ten years foUowing hove been well named the 
“ era of good feeling " 

But though for long very hnrmomous, yet, so 
soon as Federalists began swelling their rants, the 
Hepublicana ceased to be a stnotlv homogeneous 
party Incipient schism appeared by 1812, at once 
announced and widened by the creation of the pro* 
tective system and the new United States Bank 
in 1810 and the attempted launching of an intor- 
nal improvements r^me in 1821 nil throe the 
plain marks of fodorolist survival however men 
might shun that name Ropublicnns like Olay, 
Onlhoun in his early years, and Qumoy Adamis 
while Bomowhal more obsequious to the people ns 
to political theory dilTorod from old Fodcmllrfta in 
litUo but name Tho somo is true of Clinton can 
didato against ^ladikm for tho Presidency m 1812, 
and of many who supported hint. 

Bat to dnro homo /atnUy tho wodgo hotTrotn 
“ domoemUo ” and national ItopnbUeans re- 
quired Jackson s quarrel witli Adams and Clay in 
1825, when, tho election btuig thrown into tin 
Honso, although Jackson had niucty nine eli-ctoml 
votes to Adams s ciglit> four Crawfonls furti 
one and Olny s thirty-soron, Chy fl Hupinirtcns 
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by a “ comipt baigam,” as Old Hickory alleged, 
voted for Adams and made lum President Hick- 
ory’s idea — an imtenable one — was that the House 
was bound to elect accordmg to the tenor of the 
popular and the electoral vote After all this, 
however, so potent the chaim of the old party, the 
avowal of a purpose to build up a new one did not 
work well. Clay polhng m 1832 hardly half the 
electoral vote of Adams in 1828 This democratic 
gam was partly o^nng, it is trae, to Jackson’s pop- 
ulaiity, to the behef that he had been wronged m 
1825, and to the widemng of the fianchise which 
had long been gomg on m the nation. Calhoun’s 
election as Vice-President in 1828, by a lai’ge ma- 
jority, shows that party ciystaUization was then 
far from complete. From about 1834, the new 
pohtical body thus gradually evolved was regularly 
called the Whigs, though the name had been heard 
ever smce 1826 

The 'doctrmes characteristic of Whiggism were 
chiefly five 

I Bi oad Gonsh uction of the GonsUiviion This 
has been sufficiently explamed in the chapter on 
Fedeiahsm and Anti-Fedeiahsm, and need not be 
dwelt upon The whig attitude upon it appears 
m all that follows 

H The Bank. The Fust United States Bank 
had perished by the evpuation of its charter m 
1811 It had been very useful, mdeed almost in- 
dispensable, m managing the national finances, 
and its decease, with the consequent financial dis- 
oidei, was a most terrible drawback m the war 
Re-charter was, however, by a very small majonty, 
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refufled The evila floTnug from this pervcDTse step 
mamf estmg themselvoe day by day a new BanL of 
the United States, modelled closely after the firat, 
was ohorterod on April 10 1816 Olay, Oalhoun, 
and ‘W’ebster being its chief champions. Eepubh 
can opponents, Madison among them, were brought 
arotmd by the plea that war hod proved a national 
bonk a necessary and hanoe a constitntional helper 
of the Government in ita appointed wort. 

In the management of this second bnnk there 
were disorder and dishonesty, which greatly hmitod 
its usefolness- This, notwithstanding, was consid 
erable The credit of the nahon was restored and 
its treosmy resnmod specie poyments. Bnt confi 
dance in the institnboQ was BlmVmt. shall sec 
how it mot with President Jacksons opposihon 
on every posBiblo occasioiu In 1832 ho vetoed a 
bill for the renewal of its ohortor to ccqilro in 1830 
and in 1833 caused oU tho Govommonts depos- 
its in it, omotmhng to ton milhon dollars, to bo 
removed- These blows wore fatal to tho bant 
though it soonred a charter from Pcnnsylmnla and 
enstod languishing, tOl 1830 

TTT The Tariff' Until tho war of 1812 tho 
mum pnrposo of OUT tariff xK)hcy had been ror 
enno, with protection only ns an incident- Punng 
tho war mrmulactnnng bocarao largely doTclopod 
partK tlircmgh our own embargo, parti) tUrongh 
tho armed hostilities. Manufactoro had grown to 
bo an oxtonsivo interest, comixmng in iroportauco 
with agncullaro and oommcrco, Tlicn fore in tlm 
now tanCr of 1810 tho old relation wan rtvip^xl 
protoetion iK-ing mado tho mam aim nml n'''naf' 
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the mciclent It is cmioiis to note that this fii’st 
piotectiYo taiiffwas championed and passed by the 
Ecpiiblicans and bitteily opposed by the Fedeial- 
ists and incipient A\Tiigs lYobster aigned and 
inveighed ^ ehemently against it, appeahng to the 
ciiisc of commercial le&tnction and of goveimment- 
al inteifeience vnth tiadc, and to the low chaiac- 
tei of manufactuimg populations 
But veiy soon the tables weio tmned the 
"Whigs became the high-taiiff paity, the Domociats 
moie and more opposing this pohcy in favoi of a 
low or a levenue tariff It should be marked that 
even now the idea of jnotcction in its modem 
form Avas not the only one irhich Avent to make a 
high tariff xiopular There were, besides, the Ansh 
to be piepaied for war by the home production of 
war material, and also the spirit of commeicial 
retoi-tion, paying back m her oAvn com England’s 
bmdensome tax upon oui exports to her shores 
lY Laiid What may not improperly be styled 
the whig land pohcy sprung from the whig senti- 
ment for large customs duties Cheap public lands, 
offering each poor man a home for the takmg, 
constantly tended to neutralize the effect of duties, 
by raising wages m the manufacturing sections, 
people needing a goodly bribe to enter mills m 
the East when an abundant hving was theirs Avith- 
out money and Avithout price on lemovmg west 
As a rule, therefore, though this question did not 
diAide the two parties so crisply as the others, the 
"Whigs opposed the free sale of government land, 
while the Democrats favored that pohcy In 
spite of this, however, eastern people who moved 
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veetward — and they oonstitiited the "Weet s mam 
population — qmte commonly xetamed thorr whig 
pohtics 07611 upon the tariff queetion itself 

Y Iniemai Improvemeni^ It has alTrays been 
admitted that Oongress may lay taxes to bnild 
and improve light-honseB, pnhho docks, and all 
gnch properties •whereof the United States is to 
hold the title. The general improvement of her 
hors, on the other hand, the consbtntion meant to 
leave to the States, aHowing each to cover the ox 
pense by levying tonnage dnhes. The pmotico for 
years corresponded noth this. The inland com 
monwealtha, ho^rever as they ivero admitted, jnstly 
regarded this imfarr tmless oflset by Govommont s 
Old to them in the constmoticm of roads, canals, 
and nver ways. 

The "War of 1819 revealed the need of better 
means for direct commnmcntion with the remote 
soefaons of the Union- Transportation to Detroit 
liad cost fifty cents por pound of ammnnitiod sixty 
doUfvrs per barrel of flour All mlmiltcd that im 
proved internal routes wore necessary The ques- 
tion was ■whether the general Govommont had a 
right to construct thorn witbont amendment to the 
constitntion 

The YTugs, like the old Fcdomlirts nffirratMl 
imcli nght appealing to Congress s power to cs- 
tnhlisU post roads wage war nnpomw* intcr-slnto 
trade and conserve the common defence and gen 
oral welfare As n role the Demnemts Wingsfnrl 
conslroctionlstft, denied wich nghl Some of tin m 
outlay upon national nvers and eommer 
end harbors undir tho cougrchslomU |>owir of 
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laising revenue and regulating commerce. Otlieis 
conceded tlie liglitfulness of subsidies to States 
even for bettering inland routes Tieasmy siu- 
lilus at times, and tbe many appiojiriations which, 
by common consent, had been made undei Momoe 
and latei foi the old National Road, encomaged the 
whig contention , but the whig policy had never 
met geneial appioval doun to the time when the 
whole question was taken out of jiohtics by the 
use of the lailioad system aftoi 1832 The Na- 
tional Road, meantime, extendmg acioss Ohio and 
Indiana on its way to St Loms, was made over m 
1830 to the States through which it passed. 

The "Wing Party deserves great pi arse as the 
especial repository, through several decades, of 
the spmt of nationality m our country. It cher- 
ished this, and with the utmost boldness pro- 
claimed doctiines springing fiom it, at a time 
when the Democracy, for no other reason than 
that it had begun as a state lights party, foohshly 
combated these Yet Whiggism was mightier m 
theories than m deeds, m pohtical cunmng than 
in statesmanship It was far too fearful, on the 
whole, lest the country should not be sufficiently 
governed. To secuie power it alhed itself now 
with the Anti-Masons, strong after 1826 m New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania , and again 
with the Nullifieis of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, led by Calhoun, Troup, and White 
It did the latter by making Tylei, an out-and-out 
NuUifiei, its Vice-Piesident in 1840 

A leadmg Whig during nearly all his pohtical 
caieei was John Qumey Adams, one of the ablest, 
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most patnotio, and most sncoessfol preeideiit thm 
cxjuntry baa erer hod. He possessed a thorongli 
education, mainly acqmrod abroad, where, so- 
jounung with his dietingmshed father, he bnH en 
]oyed while still a youth better opportunities for 
diplomatio training than many of our diplomatists 
have known in a lifetime. He went to the United 
States Senate in 1803 ns a Pederalist. Disgusted 
with that party he turned Repnblican, losing his 
place. From 1806 to 1809 ho was professor in 
Bhrvard College In the latter year Madison sent 
him Min i s ter to St. Petoraburg. He wns commis- 
sioner at Ghent, then Minister to England, then 
Monroe s Seorotary of State, then President 

But Mr Adams 8 beet woA was done in the 
House of Eeprosentativoa after ho wus elected to 
that body in 1830 He sat in the House until his 
death, in 1848— its sckncm-lodgod leador in obditr 
in activity and m debate. Fnond and foo Imil^ 
him ns the “ Old Mon Eloquent " nor wore any 
there tmxioua to bo pitted against him Ho spoke 
upon almost every great national question cncli 
tuno displaying gcnorol knoTrlodgo legal loro and 
keenness of andjsis suipaascd by no Amonenn of 
hifl or any aga 

■WobstOT WTWi, however Iho great omtor of the 
party Renrotl upon a farm and wlucntwl nt Dart 
mouth College ho went to Congress from how 
Hampshlro as a rtslcmliBl in ISIT IlomonnR to 
Boston, bo soon ontcrwl Congress from Mavsnclm 
Botts 6rsl 03 repn-sentaliYc then ns senator and 
from 1827 was m the Sfimh nlroost contmnon^lr 
till I860. Ho wtiH Becn-lnn of Stale muVr Hnrri 
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son and Tyler, and again in tlie Tayloi -Fillmore 
cabinet fiom 1850. 

As an oiator Webster bad no jieer in bis tune, 
noi have tbe yeais since evoked bis peer. He was 
an influential pai’t}'^ leader, and repeatedly thought 
of foi President, though too prominent evei to be 
nominated On tivo momentous questions, the 
tarilf and slavery, ho vacillated, his dubious action 
concerning the latter costmg him his place in the 
Senate and his popularity in New England. 

Yet in many respects the most inter estmg figure 
in the party was Heniy Clay. He was born amid 
the . swamps of Hanover County, Ya , and had 
grown uj) in most adverse suiioundings His 
father, a Baptist clergyman, died while he was an 
infant, leaving him destitute In “ The Slashes,” 
as the neighborhood where Clay passed his child- 
hood was called, he might often have been seen 
astride a sorry hoise with a rope biidle and no 
saddle, carrymg his bag of gram to the mill He 
had attended only district schools After obtainmg 
the rudiments of a legal education in Richmond by 
service as a lawyer’s cleik, he lemoved to Ken- 
tucky. He was soon famous as a criminal lawyer, 
and a httle latei as a pohtician. The rest of his 
hfe was spent m Congress or cabmet 

Clay’s speeches read ill, but were powerful in 
their dehvery He spoke directly to the heart 
As he proceeded, his tall and awkward form swayed 
with passion His voice was sweet and ivmsome. 
Once Tom Mai shall was to face him in jomt de- 
bate over a salary giab for which Clay had voted. 
Clay had the first word, and as he warmed to his 
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work ^FaTHkall filunk away ttroagli tlio crowd m 
despair ‘ Oome back,” aoid Olay’s hatere to him , 
‘ you can answer every point” “ Of coniBe,” re- 
plied Marshall bnfc I con 6 get np there and do it 
now ” The common people shonted for Olay os 
they shouted for neither AVebeter nor Adams. He 
had infinite fnnd of oneodoto remembered every 
one he had ever seen and was kmdly to alL John 
Tyler is said to have wept when Olay failed of the 
presidential nomination in the Whig Oonvonhon 
of 1839 

Clays vicee and htconmalcnaes woro readily 
forgiven. He had denonneed duelling as barbar 
oufl, yet when aharp-tongned John Randolph re- 
ferred to him and Aclamfl os having, in 18125, 
formed “ the coohtion of Blifil and Black Goorgt, 
the combination of the Pontan and the blackleg ” 
— for day gambled — Olay chnllongod him. They 
mot, tho dimmntivo Randolph being in hm dress- 
ing gowiL Keithcr was hurt ns Randolph fired 
in air and Clay was no shot Being asked why lie 
did not Idn Randolph, Olay paid I aimotl at tho 
part of his gown whore I thonght ho was, but when 
tho ballot got there ho had moved.” In 1842, when 
Xionl Aflbbarton was in Washington there was a 
famous whirt game my lord witli Mr Cnttenden 
playing against Clay and tho Russian Minister 
Comit Bodisco while AN obstcr looked on AVhat 
shall tho stake bo7”aske<l hia lonlship ‘Onl 
of doforcnco to Her ^Isjesty " said Clay, " wo will 
make it a sovereign 

Eraphaticallv patriotic, snprr-cminent in debate 
ambitious, ndventannw In ]»ohtical diplomnrv a 
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hard worker, incessanfc m actmty for his party, 
temperate upon the slaveiy question, whole-souled 
in every measure or policy calculated to advance 
nationality, this veisatile man may be put down 
as foiemost among the leadeis of the Whig Party 
from its ongin till his death. 



OHAPTEB n. 

PLOBIDA AKD THE UONEOE DOOTTHHE 

It vroB a delicato question oftcsr the Iiouisiana 
purchaae how muoh temtory it conbraced east of 
the hliflsiaaippL XK)uiBiana had under Franco, till 
1762, reached the Perdido, Florida 8 wcstom bo^d 
ary at present, and was rotxocodod by Spam to 
France in 1800 ‘ with the Bomo extant tlint it had 
when France poeseesed it The United States of 
coarse snccceded to whateTcr Francjo thus rocov 
erei Spain claimed still to own West Flondn, 
the name girou by Groat Bntain on receding it 
from Franco in 17G3 to tho part of Louisiana be- 
tween the Pordido and tho Mississippi* Spam 
had never acquired tho district from rmneo but 
obtoinod it by conquest from Groat Bntam daring 
our Rovolution- 

This claim by Spam, based only on tie ‘ retro 
in tho tron^ of 1800 our Govomraent riowod as 
fanciful, regarding TTcal Flonda undoubtedly ours 
through tho Louifluma purchase. Spain was in 
Irnctablo, Brst of Lorsolf Inter still more so Uirongh 
Kapolcons dictation* ITcnco ourofTir, in Jifhr 
non s liino to avoid war of n lump sum for tho two 
Flondas was spuniotl by Iior In 1810 and 1811 
to save it from nnarchv— hIho to sa\o it from Great 
Bntain or France, now in tho wlilU-<t hmt of th^'lr 
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contest for SiDain — •s^•e occupied West Eloiida, as 
certainly entitled to it against those powers, yet 
•uuth no view of piecluding fiuther negotiations 
with Siiain. When m 1812 Louisiana became a 
State, its eastern boundaiy ran as now, including 
a goodly poiiion of the region in debate. 

The necessity of acquuing East Eloiida, too, 
was more and more aiipaient That coimtij' ivas 
without nile, full of fihbusteieis, piivateeis, hostile 
refugee Cieeks and runaway negroes, of whose ser- 
vices the Enghsh had availed themselves freely 
dm mg the var of 1812, when Spamaids and Eng- 
hsh made Florida a perpetual base for hostile laids 
into om territory A fort then built by the Enghsh 
on the Appalachicola and left mtact at the peace 
with some arms and ammunition, had been occu- 
pied by the negioes, vho, from this retieat, men- 
aced the peace beyond the Ime Spam could not 
preserve law and order here This was peihaps a 
sufficient excuse foi the act of Geneial Gnmes m 
ciossmg mto Florida and bombaidmg the negio 
foit, July 27, 1816 Am elia Island, On the Florida 
coast, a nest of lawless men from eveiy nation, was 
m 1817 also seized by the IJmted States with the 
same propriety Knowledge that Sjiam resented 
these acts encom’aged the Floridians Colhsions 
continually occuned all along the line, finally giow- 
mg mto geneial hostihty Such was the ongm of 
the First Seminole War 

Decembei, 1817, Jackson was placed m command 
m Georgia To cleai out the fihbusteiers, the 
chief source of the Indians’ discontent ever smce 
before the Cieek Wai, the heio of New Orleans, 
23 
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miBtiftkeiilj Buppofling ImuBelf to be fortified by lug 
GoretnineiifB concnrrence, boldly took for^le 
posseftsion of all Eaat rionda. Ambnster and 
Arbuthnot, two offidonfl 'Rr^gligb snl^ects found 
there he put to death 

Thifl procedure was quite ohamotensho of Old 
Hjokory He noted upon the theory that by the 
law of nations any citizen of one making war 
upon anothecT land, the two being at peace, becomes 
an outlaw International law has no Buohdoctnne, 
and moat Hkelv the manm occurred to Jackson 
rather os an excuse after the act than in the way 
of forothou^t Nor was it orer proved that the 
two victims ware guilty os Jackson alleged. "With 
him this probably mode btUe diffonmoo Having 
undortaken to quiet the Flondian outbreaks ho was 
determined to occompUsU lus end, wlmlovor tho 
consequences ot aomo of hia moons. 

'With tho country tho New Orleans victor, who 
had now darod to hang a BntUh eubjoct, was ton 
times a hero but tho dooil confuswl and troubled 
Monroe a cabmot not a littlo. Calhoun wialiod 
General Jackson cenaured, whflo nil his cnbmct 
collooguca disapproved his high handed acts and 
stood ready to disavow thorn with roparolion On 
this occasion Jackson owed ranch to one whom ho 
subsequently hnted and dononneod viz., Quincy 
Athuns, by whoso Iwld and aculo dofonco of Iiw 
doubltul doings, raonagotl with n finonosH of nrgu 
mont and diplomacy which no then Aracnenn bnt 
Adams could command ho was forranll} nmll 
catctl before Iwth his own Government and the 
Oorommenls ot Enj,Und ftndSj«im. 
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Tlie posts seized bad of coiu'so to be given up, 
yet 0111 bold invasion bad lendcied Spam uilbng 
at last to sell Floiida, v'bile Gieat Biitam, visbiug 
oui countenance bi bei opposition to tbo anti-pio- 
giessive, misnamed Holy Albauce of contmental 
monaicbs, concuried Spam after all got the bet- 
tei of tbe baigam, as we simendcied all claim to 
Texas, wbicb tbe Louisiana pmcbas© bad leally 
made ouis. 

Tbe Flonda imbiogbo nm'sed to its fii‘st jiubbc 
utteiance a sentiment wbicb bas evei smce been 
spontaneously taken as a prmciple of Ameiican 
pubbc iiobcy, almost as if it weie a part of oui law 
itself. Spam’s American dependencies bad been 
sensible enough to avail themselves of that laud’s 
disti action m Napoleon’s time, to set up as states 
on then o^vn account She naturally wanted them 
back Teidiuand Vii withheld till 1820 bis sig- 
nature of tbe tieaty cedmg Honda, m Older to pre- 
vent — which, after aU, it did not — our lecogmtion 
of these revolted provmces as mdependent nations 
Backed by the powerful Austnan minister, Mettei- 
nich, and by the Holy Alliance, France, bavmg 
aided Feidinand to suppress at home the liberal 
lebelhon of 1820-23, began to moot plans foi sub- 
duing the new Spanish-Ameiican States Gieat 
Bntam opposed this, out of motives partly com- 
mercial, partly pbilantlnopic, partly lelatmg to m- 
temational law, yet was unwilhug so eaily to rec- 
ognize the mdependence of those nations as the 
United States bad done 

Assured at least of England’s moial support. 
President Momoe m his message of December, 
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1828, deolared tlmt we ahonld consider any attempt 
on the part of the allied monorchs “ to extend 
their ^tem to any porfaon of this hemi^here as 
dangerous to onr peace and safety,” and any inter 
position by them to oppress the yonng repnblics 
or to control their destiny, “as a maniSesiatiou 
of an nnfnendly disposition toward the Umted 
States. This, in kfimel, is the first part of Mon 
roe 8 doctrine. 

The second part added “ The American conti 
nents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considored as snlgoots for future 
colonization by any I^uropean powers.” Tbo 
meaning of this was that tho more hap of first oc 
cupanoy on tho continent by tho dtizons of any 
countzy wodd not any longer bo roocgnizod by ns 
as giving that country a title to tho spot occupied. 

Those uniKurtant doctrines — for though akin 
in principle they are really two — wore no sudden 
creation of individual thought, but tbo result 
rather of slow processes in the pubUo mind 
Germs of tho first are traceable to "W osbington , 
express statements of both, yet not essentially de- 
tracting from Monroes ongmahty to JeOVrson. 
Both were put in form by Quincy Adorns, Mon 
roo a SecTolary of State Especially Monroe s, wo 
bclioTo IS tho second, n resolution to which Bus- 
Bins advance down tho Pacific coist, and more 
still the recent vcmtioas from the pronnuly of 
Spam in Tlorida liad pushed him. 



CHAPTER m. 


THE inssoum compeomise 

Louisiajta having become a State m 1812, that 
portion of the chase north of the thirty-thud de- 
giee took the name of the Missomi Temtoiy. St 
Loms Tvas its centre of population and of influ- 
ence 

Being found in this extensive domain at the 
liurohase, slavery had never been hindeied m its 
grovdh. It had theiefoie taken firm root and was 
popular The application, early m 1818, of the 
densest part of Missouri Temtoiy for admission 
mto the Umon as a slave State, called attention to 
this threatemng status of slavery beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and occasioned m Congress a prolonged, 
able, angry, and momentous debate. Jefierson, 
still ahve, mote, “The Missouri question is the 
most portentous which has ever thieatened the 
Union In the gloomiest hour of the Revolu- 
tionary War I never had apprehensions equal to 
those which I feel from this source ” 

To see the bearing of the tremendous question 
thus raised, we have need of a retrospect Piop- 
erty in man is older than history and has been 
nearly universal It cannot be doubted that in an 
early stage of human development slavery is a 
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means of furthering civilization Negro alavory 
ongmated in Africa, Bpreod to Spam before the 
discovery of Amencft, to Amenoa soon after, and 
from the Spanish coloniea to the The 

first notice ive have of it in En ghah America is 
that m 1619 a Dutch ship landed twenty blacks at 
Jamestown for sale. The Dutch Weet lidia CJom- 
pany began importing slaves into Manhattan in 
1626 There were slaves in New England by 
1637 Newport was subsequently a great harbor for 
Blavets. Georgia offered the strongest resistance 
to the introduction of the system, but it was soon 
overcome. Till about 1700 Virginia had a smaller 
proportion of slave population than some northern 
colonies and the change lotor was mostly duo to 
conaiderationa not of morality but of profit. Anti 
slavery cries wore indeed heard from an cariy po» 
nod, but they were few and faint Penn hold slaves, 
though ordering their emancipation at his death- 
"Whitfield thought alavory to bo of God But ifs 
most culpable abettor was the English Govommont 
moved by the profits of tho slave trade A Poyal 
African Company with tbo Duke of ToTk,aftorwanl 
James IX for some timo Its president was fonnoil 
to monopolize this buslnoes which monarchs and 
mmifltncs furthered to tho utmost of their power 
Thus tho Bovolulion found slavery m nil tho 
colonics, north as woU os south- Hut it was then, 

BO fur south as "Nlrginln, thought to bo an evil 
That commonwealth had jwiwsl many laws to ro- 
slnun it but t!io King had coramnndwl the Got 
craor not to a'tncnt to any of them The Ivogida 
lurt, roplymt sligmntired tho traffic as iuhumsn 
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and a tlueat to the very existence of the colony 
Hostility extended fiom the tiade to slaveiy it- 
self. Jefleisou was foi emancipation with dejioi- 
tation, and tiemblcdfor hns country as he leflected 
upon the ’s\'iong of slaxeiy and the justice of God 
Patiick Hcuiy, Geoige Mason, Peyton Eandolph, 
Washington, Madison, in a woid all the gieat Vii- 
ginians of the time held similar news. 

The Quakers of Pennsj'lvania weie, howevei, 
the most aggiessixe of slaveiy’s foes. So eaily as 
1775 a society, the fiist m Amenca if not in the 
woild foi piomotmg its abolition, was foimed m 
Pennsylvama In 1789 it was incoi-poiated, with 
Pianklin foi president. Similar organizations 
soon lose m several Noithem States, numbeiing 
among their members many of the most eminent 
men in the land The Bntish Abobtion Society, 
formed in 1787, and the labors of Wilbeiforce, 
Clarkson, and Zachary Macaulay against the slave 
tiade in the West Indies, had influence here, as 
had still more the French Assembly’s bold proc- 
lamation of the Rights of Man 

The Ordinance of 1787 for the Noi’thwest Teiri- 
, toiy marked a most decisive pomt m the history 
of slavery By its decree, m J effei-son’s language, 
there was never to be either slavery or involuntary 
servitude m the said territory otherwise than in 
pimishment for cnmes It is to the everlasting 
honor of the southern members then in the Conti- 
nental Congress that they all voted for this inhi- 
bition Virginia, whose assent as a State was nec- 
essary to its vahdity, she having at this time rights 
over much of the domain m question, also con- 
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OTured- Whatever the atnotly legal -weight of this 
prohibitioa over the inunense Louisiana porchase, 
it certainly aided much in oonflnning freedom as 
the preanppositioii and maxim of our law over oil 
our national territory 

Vermont had never recognized alavery save to 
prohibit it m its first constitution. In Ne-w Hamp- 
shire it existed but nominally The Massochnsetta 
oonshtution of 1780 vutnally ended it m that 
State. Gradual abolition statntes passed in Penn 
sylvonia in 1780, m Bhodo Island ami Oonnootiont 
m 1784. The constitution made it possible to 
forbid the importation of slnvee in 1808. A 
national law to that effect was pcasod in 1807, 
iniOnpg the tmdo Qlogal and affixing to it heavy 
penalties. The American Oolotuzation Sooiofy 
was formed in 1810 for tho purpoeo of negro de- 
portation. It did Uttlo of this, but rondortKl some 
service toward carrying out tho act against slave 
importation. A now law in 1820 which nuulo this 
traffic piracy puniaUnblo -with death, was portly 
duo to its influonca Also many IiLo Birnoy, 
Qomt Smith and tho Tappans who began ns col 
onxzatiomsts, sabsoquently beenmo abolitionists, 
Notwithstanding nil these mflncnces slavery 
increased in strcagUi every year Sonlli Cnrohnn 
and Georgia wore finding U exceedingly profitnblo 
for cotton and rico cultorc and tho Income from 
slave Irtiffio into the vast opening lands of Ti nncs. 
SCO nnd Kcntnclcy conshlntotl on Irresistible temp- 
tation. In spUo of tlio law of 1807 and of the in 
ib'scribablo borrow of tho Imsiness oven tlie f nr Ign 
slave trmlo wont on. Tho Inslilntion f<mnd many 
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defcndois iii tlio Federal Convention of 1787, and 
in the liist and subsequent Congiesscs. The pleas 
began to be raised, so current later, that the ne- 
gro was an mfeiior being, slareiy God’s ordinance, 
a blessing to slaves and masters alihe, and eman- 
cipation a foil}' Noiv began also that policy of 
binvado by nhich, for sixt}-- years, the friends of 
slavery bulhed then* opiionents into shameful in- 
action upon that acemsed thing politically as 
veil as morally, which was so nearly to cost the 
nation its life Thus stood matters when the Mis- 
souri Gompiomiso was mooted m the national Lcg- 
islatme 

"We haidly need say that this strife ended in a 
compromise Missouri was created a slave State, 
balanced by Marne as a free State, but at the same 
time slavery was to be excluded foiever from aU 
the lemamder of the Lomsiana purchase noith of 
36° 30', the southern line of Vugima and Ken- 
tucky as well as of Missouri itself The land be- 
tween Missomi and Louisiana had been in 1819 
erected mto the “ Territory of Aikansaw ” 

In the memorable discussion over this issue, in- 
volvmg the country as well as Congress, two sorts 
of argumentation were heard m favor of the suit of 
Missoma The genuine pro-slavery men urged the 
saciedness of property as such, and the special 
sacredness of property-nght m slaves as tacitly 
guaranteed by the constitution They also made 
much of the thud article of the Louisiana purchase 
treaty. This read as follows “The inhabitants 
of the ceded temtory shall be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States and admitted as soon 
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a* possible ocoordmg to the principles of the Fed 
eral Constitiitioii, to the enjoyment of oil the rights 
advantages, and immimities of cituMns of the 
United States , and in the meantune they shall bo 
main tai n ed and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty property, and the religion ivliioh they 
profess." 

There irore ^nth thofl<^ men who acted from 
mere policy, thintuig it best to admit the slave 
State because of the difficulty and also the danger 
to the Union of suppressing slavery there They 
appealed as weH to the Boored compromises in the 
constitntion, me aning the permission at first to im 
port slaves, the thr^fifis mlo for slave ropn>- 
Bontation in Oongreas, and the fngihvo slave clause. 
They spoke much of the nocoanty of preserving 
the balance of power withm the Union, and of 
Congress s inaction ns to slarory in the Uonisiana 
purchase hitherto, and also in Flonda. These 
oigumenta won many professed foes of slavery, as 
Jefferson Madhion, STonroo and Quincy Adams. 
In all Congress Oby was the most earnest pleader 
for the compromise. 

To all Uicso oTgomonts the unbending fnonds of 
free soil replied tliat property right was imbordi 
nato to the national goo<l and that Congress hrul 
full power over temlorinl institutions and should 
never hare permitted slavciy to curse the domain 
in question If it had committc<l error in Uin past, 
that could not oicnso contmnanee m error The 
terms of the Uonlfliana purclmse it was further 
nrge<l could not even If they Iuvll)<>en meant to ilo 
so which was not tnii dt tract from tills soTcrrign 
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powei It was pointed out that in every case in 
which a State had been admitted thus fai, Congress 
had piesciibed conditions It was boldly said, still 
fm-thei, that if slavery threatened disnmon unless 
allowed its way, it ought all the more to be demed 
its way. 

The chief strength of slavery m this cnsis lay in 
the distiessmg practical difficulty, if the piayer of 
Missouri weie refused, of deahng with slaves and 
slave propnetoiship there, and of quieting a nu- 
merous and spurted population bent upon statehood 
and slavery together The more decided foes of 
slavery did not sufficiently consider these comph- 
cations Nor did they duly leflect upon the sweep- 
mg triumph which freedom had withal secured m 
the pledge that the vast bulk of the Lomsiana pm- 
chase should be forever free The pledge was m- 
deed broken in 1854, but not until such a sense 
of its saciedness had been impressed upon the 
country that the breach availed slavery nothing. 
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THE OUEAT UUIilFIOATION 

The tanff rates of 1810 on cotton* and wooUons 
ware to be twon^ five pear cent, for tbroo yonrs, 
after tlint twenty Ineteid of tlua tlio cotton tanff 
was m 1824 replaced nt twontv five per cjont tlio 
wane as tliat upon wooUon* costing tbirty tliroo and 
a third cent* or loss per Bqnnro yard, wooUcm* over 
this pneo bearing thirty per cent Wool, which 
by tho tariff of 1810 was froo now boro, eomo 
grndoa fifteen, some twon^ somo thirty per cent 
Iron dntios wore put op in 1818 and again in 182 J, 
from which date for ton year* they rringc<l between 
forty and ono hundred per cent Tlio whole ton 
donoy of tariff rate* was strongly upward Tlio 
duty upon all dutiable* nvorngcil Ixitwcon 18IG nod 
1824 only twenty four nnd n ImU per cent from 
1824 to 1823 tho avomgo was thirty two and n luilf 
per cent Importation rcnmlnwl copious not^ ilh 
standing, whi^ made tho cry for protection load 
or than over 

From Quinej Ailnnia » prcsulcncy the lonff qnr-u 
tlon bccomcfl on Iho ono Imnd political diriding 
IVhiga from Poraoemta about exactly which IiimI 
never been Iho enne Iwfon wul on the oilu r N-t* 
^Innnl, tho lYteit, tho Contn and nownl-«i tho lA^t, 
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pitted against tlie solid Soutli, except Louisiana 
Tlie yeai 1824 lieaid "W^ebstei’s last speech foi fiee 
tiade and saw Callioun’s and Jackson’s last vote 
foi piotection Howevei, so stiong was the pio- 
tectiomst sentiment m the XXth Congiess, though 
demociatic, that fiee-tiadeis could hope to defeat 
the new taiiff bill of 1828 only by lendenng it 
odious to New England They theiefoie consjiiied 
to make piohibitive its lates foi Smyrna wool, and 
neaily so those on non, hemp, and coidage for 
ship-buildmg , also on molasses, the raw mateiial 
for lum, wheieon no drawback was longer to be 
allowed if it was expoiled. 

The Whigs had ananged, to be now passed, a 
senes of minimum lates on woollens, by which all 
costmg ovei fifty cents a square yard were to pay 
as if costmg $2 50, and all over this as if costmg 
$4 00 The late was to be foity per cent the first 
yeai, forty-five the second, and fifty theieaftei 
This illustrates the famous “minimum prmciple,” 
which has played such a figme m all our tanff his- 
tory smce 1816, its effect bemg always to make the 
tariff much higher than it seems Thus m the case 
before us, most of the wooUens then imported cost 
about nmety cents If based on this price, the tariff 
would be 36 per cent , but if based on $2 60 as 
the pnce, it would mount up to 110 per cent To 
prevent this and to lender the bill stiU more un- 
palatable to the Whigs, the Democrats mtroduced 
a doUai “ minimum,” so that the tanff on the bulk 
of our imported woollens, costmg, as just stated, 
about ninety cents, would come m at foi'ty-fom — 
and four-tenths per cent 
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Bnt as this -Nras after all more TigorOTifl protec- 
tion than woollens had before received, amotmhng 
throngh TTUntmo, in some cases to over 100 per 
cent, sixteen ont of the thirty-nine New Engird 
members, led by ‘Webster accepted this nnivorsally 
odions tanff — the TanfF of Abonunntioiifl, it 
was called — as the preferable evil, and, aided by a 
few Democrats in each house mode it a law Tho 
average duty on dutiables was now about forty- 
three and a third per cent. 

No one can question that this high tanff worked 
injnstico to the Scratln It forced from her an tm 
dno shore of the nnliODol tares, os well as oxton 
mvo tnbnte to northom manufacturers. Bat in 
resenting tho evil she oxaggomtod it, mistakenly 
referring all the relative decrcaso in her projq>onty 
to tanff legislation, when a gitat part of it wns dno 
simply to slavery Tho South complained (hat self 
ishncss and pohbcal ambition, not patnolism or 
reason, dotormined tho dominant policy and there 
was of course eomo truth in this illorcorcr os 
Now England now favored it this policy IwuTo 
fair to become ponnonont and smeo tho tanff bills 
did not announce protection as their puqKHo tlio 
constitutionality of them could not bo gottiu l>o- 
foro the couiis. 

Isearly nil tho Sonthom Legiftlatun'sconso^intml 
ly dcDOnnced tho tanff ns miju''t and as ho^tilo to 
our fundaTnental law Most of (hem uero how 
over pmdent onouRh to suggest no illegni 
dies. Isot so ■nitU fiery South Carolina, uhon « 
Irtrpo p;irtr jns/>irr<l )>y r-illionn proj>ow^l n l^dd 
nnlhCcntion of tho tanff net virtually niacmiitiog 
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to secession. At a dumei m tins interest at 
Waslnngton, April 13, 1830, Callioun olToied the 
toast . “ The Union ; next to oni- liberty the most 
dear; only to be preseived by respecting the lights 
of the States ” 

John 0. CaUionn was now, excejit, perhaps. 
Clay, the ablest and most imfliiential iiohtician m 
all the South. Bom in South Caiohna m 1782, of 
Iiish-Piesbyteiian parentage, though poor and m 
youth ill-educated like Clay and Jackson, his eneigy 
carried Imri through Tale College, and through a 
course of legal study at Litchfield, Conn., where 
stood the only law-school then m America. No- 
Tember, 1811, found him a member of Congress, 
on fire for wai with Britain. Monroe’s Secretary 
of War for seven yeai-s from 1817, he was m 1826 
elected Vice-Piesident, and re-elected m 1828. He 
had meantime tmned an aident fiee-tiadei, and 
seemg the North’s predominance in the Umon 
steadily mcieasmg, had built up a nullification 
theory based upon that of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions and the Hartford Convention, 
and upon the history of the foimation of om’ con- 
stitution He had woiked out to his own satisfac- 
tion the untenable view that each State had the 
nght, not m the way of revolution but imdei the 
constitution itself — as a contract between parties 
that had no superior referee — to veto national 
laws upon its own judgment of their unconstitu- 
tionahty. 

On this doctrine South Carohna presently pro- 
ceeded to act Novembei 24, 1832, the convention 
of that State passed its nullification ordinance, de- 
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cilanng the tariff acta of 1828 and 1632 “noil 
TOid, and no law,” defying Congress to execute 
them there, and agreeing npon the first nse of 
force for tins purpoee, to form a separate gorem 
ment 

This was the qtuntessence of f oHy even hod good 
theory been behind it. The tone of the procc<>dhng 
was too hasty and peremptory The decided tnm 
of pubho opinion and of congressional action in 
favor of large redaction m duties was ignored- Bat 
the theory appealed to was dourly wrung and 
along with its advocates was snro to bo reprobated 
by the nation, A precions opportonity effectively 
to redress the enl complained of was wantonly 
thrown owny ”Woist of aD, from a tactical pomt 
of view Bonth Oorohna had miflcalcnlotod the 
spirit of President Jackson. At the dinner rcforretl 
to his toast had boon the mcmorablo words * Onr 
Federal Uiuon , U mast bo preserved. Men now 
saw that Old Hickory was in earnest. Gonoml 
Scott, with troops and war ships wos ordered to 
Charleston 

The nnlliflcrs recoded, n coarse made comer by 
Clays “ cornproDiiso tanfr” of 1833 pmdanlly n> 
dadng dntics for the next ten years, and enlarging 
the free lIsL From all dnllcs of over twenty per 
cent by the act of 1832, one-tenth of the cxce^ 
wns to bo stricken off on 8cptoml)or 30 1836 and 
another tenth every other year till 1811 Tlien 
one halt the oxce^s remaining was to fall, and in 
1642 tho re^t, so tlint the end of tho Wt name<l 
year shonld find no dnty over twenty jwr cent 

This cpLsotle threatening ns it ww (or n time 
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diG'R’ in its tiam results the most liapiij, lovenling 
iMtli iinpiececlentod Mildness to most, both the 
onginol uatiu'o of the constitution as not a com- 
pact, and also the jmght ivhich national sentiment 
had attained suice the War of 1812 The doctime 
of state rights i\as seen to have gi’adually lost, 
over the greater pait of the coimtiy, all its old 
Mtahty Nearly eveiy State Legislature con- 
demned the South Oaiolina pietensions, Demo- 
ciats as hearty in this as Whigs Jackson’s 
pioclamation against them — impiessive and un- 
ansiveiable — ^lan thus “The constitution of the 
ITmted States foims a govemment, not a league , 
and whethei it be formed by compact between the 
States, 01 m any other manner, its charactei is the 
same. . . I consider the power to annul a 

law of the XJmted States incompatible uith the 
existence of the Union, contiadicted expressly by 
the lettei of the constitution, and destiiictive of 
the gieat object foi which it was formed . . 

Om constitution does not contam the absurdity 
of givmg power to make laws, and another power 
to resist them To say that any State may at 
pleasure secede fiom the Umon is to say that the 
Umted States aie not a nation ” 

The congressional debates which the nullifica- 
tion question evoked, among the ablest m om par- 
hamentaiy history, held ^e like high national 
tenor Calhoun’s idea, though advocated by him 
with consummate skill, was shown to be wholly 
chimerical The doughty South Caiohnian, from 
this moment a waning force in American politics, 
was supported by Hayne almost alone, the argu- 
23 
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ments of botli melting into oir before Webster s 
maBterfnl hAndlmg of cjonstitutioiml history and 
law Not questioning the nght of revolution od 
nutting the general government to bo ono of 
“ stnotly limited," even of ‘ enumemted, Bpecifiod, 
and particulnTLEod powers," the IXassnchuflottfl ora 
tor made it convincingly apparent that tho Oal 
houn programme could load to nothing but an 
archy It won seen that general and state gov 
emmenta emanate from the people vrith equal im 
mediooy, and that tho language of tho clnoso, ‘ tho 
Conatitation and the laws of tho United States 
made in puisuance thereof oro * tho supremo law 
of the land, anything tn the con^i<ii/toa or lam of 
any Stale (o the contrary notmthstanding 
prociflely what it says. To this langnago httJo at- 
tention hod apparently boon paid UU this time. 



CHAPTER V. 

MINOB PUBLIC QUESTIONS OP JAOKSON’S “ EEIGN ” 

Andeew Jackson was bom March 15, 1767 
TTih parents had come from Camckfeigns, Ireland, 
two yeais before He was without any education 
worthy the name AlS a boy he went mto the Wai 
for Independence, and was for a time a British 
prisoner He studied law m Hoith Carohna, 
moved west, and began legal piactice at NashviUe 
He was one of the fiamers of the Tennessee con- 
stitution m 1796 In 1797 he was a senator from 
that State, and subsequently he was a judge on its 
supreme bench His exploits in the Creek War, 
the War of 1812, and the Semmole War are already 
famihar They had brought him so prominently 
and favorably before the country that in 1824 his 
vote, both popular and electoial, was larger than 
that of any other candidate As we have seen, 
he himself and multitudes throughout the coim- 
tiy thought him wronged by the election over 
hi m of John Qmncy Adams This contnbuted 
largely to his popularity later, and in 1828 he 
was elected by a popular vote of 647,231, agamst 
609,097 for Adams Four year’s later he was re- 
elected against Clay by a still larger majonty. 
Noi did his popularity to any extent wane during 
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hi8 double administration, notwithstanding his 
many violeiit and mdisoreet acta aa President 

Much cd Jackson a orbitrarinesa ap m n g from a 
foolish whim of his, taking hig eleohoa os equira 
lent to the enactment of all his peculiar ideas mto 
law Ours is a government of the people, ho said 
the people had spoken m hi* election and had 
willed so and so "Woe to any senator or ropre- 
sentabvo who opposed 1 This was, of conrso to 
miatake entirely the nature of constituhonal gov 
emmant 

After all, Jackson was by no means the ignorant 
and passionate old man, controlled in evorytlung 
by Yan Bnrnn, that monypeoplo, ospocoally in Now 
England, have boon aoc^omod to think lam H 
literate ho certainly was though Adams exoggor 
otod in calling him a barbamn who could not 
wnto a Bcntonco of grammar and could hardly 
spell his own name.” Ho was novor popnkir in 
the fodomlist section of the Umom lot with nil 
hiB mistakes and self will often inexcusable ho 
was one of tho most patnotio and clonr hauled 
men who over odminlslorotl a government If lie 
resorted to unbtard-ol methods withm the law, 
very careful was ho never to tmmigross tho law 

The most just criticism of Jackson In his time 
and later related to tho cinl semcc It was 
during hifl admmislmticm tlial tho cry ‘ turn tho 
rascals oat first arose and it la well known Hint 
adopting tho policy of Now 'Vork and PtudH^l 
vanla politicians in voguo since 1800 Iio made 
nearly a clean sweep of bin {Mditimi oppournt** 
from the oifioeH at Uw ilisjKr<aL Thu was tin 
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more shameful from bemg so in contrast with the 
policy of preceding presidents. Washington re- 
moved but two men from office, one of these a de- 
faulter , Adams, ten, one of these also a defaulter , 
Jefferson but thu’ty-mne , Madison five, three of 
them defaulters , and Monroe mne The younger 
Adams removed but two, both of them foi cause. 

Yet of Jackson’s procedme m this matter it 
can be said, m partial excuse, so bitter had been 
the opposition to him by office-holders as weU as 
others, that many removals were undoubtedly m- 
dispensable in order to the efficiency of the pubhc 
service. It is not at all necessary for the rank and 
file of the civil service to be of the same party with 
the Chief Magistrate, but it is necessary that they 
should not be so utterly opposed to him as to feel 
bound in conscience to be working for his defeat 

The fine art of party oiganization, semi-mihtary 
m form, has come to us from Jackson and his 
workers Before his time, candidates for high 
state offices had usually been nommated by legisla- 
tive caucuses, and those for national posts by con- 
giessional caucuses State party conventions had 
been held in Pennsylvania and New York Soon 
after 1830 such a device foi national nominations 
began to be thought of, and the history of national 
party conventions may be said to begm with the 
campaign of 1832. 

Jackson’s dearest foe while in office was the 
TJmted States Bank Magmfymg the dishonesty 
which had, as everyone knew, disgraced its man- 
agement, he attacked it as a monster, an engme of 
the moneyed classes for grinding the face of the 
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poor Like Jefferson, like Madiflon at first, lie dis- 
believed in its constitutionality In lus first mes- 
sage and oontinnally m his official nttemnces Lo 
mveighed ogamst it oa a public danger, nging i[s 
fondfl and patronage for party ends. Tbis made 
him unpopular -with many who had boon his 
friends, so that in the campoign of 1882 Clay 
forced the bank questLon to the front os one on 
which Jackson s attitude would greatly advantage 
the whig cause. He occeptod Clays challongo 
with pleasure and from this moment garo the bant 
no quarter may call the contest of this year 

a pitched battle between Jackson and the bank. 

In 1832 ho vetoed a hill for a renewal of its 
charter which was to oipiro in 1830 and in 1883 
ho procooded to break it by removing the United 
States deposits which H hold. Such removal was 
by law within the power of the Bocrolary of tijo 
Treasury Secretary Motiano rofusod to oxocuto 
Jacksoufl will- Ho was removed and Duano aj> 
pointed. Then Uuano was removed and Roger R 
Tanoy appomtod, who obeyed the Proaidont a be- 
hest. The hank was emptied by chocking out tlio 
pubUc money as wanted at the Bomo timo dcponit 
iDg no more, the funds being instead placcil in 
‘pot fitato banks as tbor wero called because of 
tho gOTornmont favor thus shov.’U them. 

The financial distress rightly or wrongly ns- 
enbed to this mensuro llironghout the conntn 
instead of injunng Jackson probably, on the who! 
imwlo him still mon> jwpolir as nljonriog the \>owt r 
of Iho hank. INTkd Congn«^^ mi*t in 18X1 th ’ 
Senate passed a vote of ctnsaro uiKin him for wliat 
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lie had done Eaucoious wiangling‘5 and debates 
pervaded Cougiess and the whole land After per- 
sistent eftbit by Jackson’s bosom fiieud, Senator 
Benton, of Missouri, this consuio-voto was ex- 
pimged by the XXXIVth Congress, second ses- 
sion, January 16, 1837 This was before Jaclcson 
loft office, and ho accounted it thegieatost triumph 
of his piibhe hfe 

Jackson was somehow foitimate m doahug unth 
foieign nations It was he who recovered for 
American ships that Biitish West Indian trade 
which had been so long denied Negotiations were 
opened with Cieat Bn tarn, which, in 1830, had 
the lesult of placmg American vessels in the Biit- 
ish West Indian poits at an equal advantage nath 
British vessels sailing thithei from the United 
States — terms which, through the contiguity of 
those islands to us, gave us a tiade there better 
than that of any other nation This diplomacy 
brought the administration much applause 
When Jackson became President, Fiance was still 
in our debt on account of her spohations upon 
American commerce after the settlement of 1803. 
The matter had been m negotiation ever since 1816, 
but hitherto in vain Jackson took it up with zeal, 
but with his usual apparent recklessness A treaty 
had been concluded m 1831, as a final settlement 
between the two countries, bmding Fiance to pay 
twenty-five million francs and the IFnited States to 
pay one and one-half million The first instalment 
from France became due February 2, 1833, but was 
not paid. Jackson’s message to Congress m 1834, 
not an mstahnent havmg yet been received, con- 
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tamed a difltmot threat of war should not payment 
begin forthwith- He also bade Edward Linng 
Bton, minister at Paris, in the same contingency to 
demand his passports and leave Pons for London. 

Most pnbho men, even those m hia cabinet, 
thou^t this action foolhardy and useless, but 
Quincy Adorns, neither expecting nor receiving any 
thankB for it, just as m the Seminole "War difficulty, 
nobly stood up for the President. A telUng spoocJi 
by him in the House led to its unanimous resoln 
taon, March 2, 1835, that the eieoubCFn of the trea^ 
should be insisted on. The French nmustiy blu'»- 
tered, and for a tune diplomatic rolationa botwoon 
the two conntnes wore cnbroly mptuixxL Bat 
Franco, aitboimg to see m the message of 1635 
though ^olcod m procisoly the somo tone os its 
predecessor somo apology for thomonacocontniucd 
in that, began its paymonts. This money as also 
all duo from the other states included in Napoleon s 
continental system, was paid during Jackson s nd 
nunistrotion, a result which bronght him and his 
party great praise not more for tho monoj tlion 
for the rcapoot and considomtion soenred to llio 
"Umtod States by insistence upon its rights. Tlio 
President e message to Congress m 1835 announced 
tho entire cxtingnislunont of tho public debt — tho 
first and tho last time this has occurred iu all oar 
national history 

An important measure touching the hard money 
syatom of our country was passoil in hrgo port 
through tho lnflui.nco of President Jaclson By 
tho Mint Tjaw of 1732 oar silvi r dolUr wan mvlo 
to contain threo hnudred and so\tuly-om and a 
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qnaiter grains of fine silvei, oi fonr hundred and 
sixteen of standard silver. The amount of puie 
silver m this venerable com has remained un- 
changed ever smce , only, m 1837, by a reduction 
of the alloy fraction to exactly one-tenth, the total 
weight of the com became what it now is, fom- 
bundled and twelve and a half grams, nine-tenths 
fine. The same law of 1792 had given the gold 
dohai ]nst one-fifteenth the weight of the silver 
dollar. This proportion, which Hamilton had ar- 
rived at after careful mvestigation characteristic 
of the man, was exactly correct at the tune, but 
withm a year, as is now known, on account of m- 
crease m the relative value of gold, the gold dollar 
at fifteen to one became moie valuable than its 
silver mate The consequence was that the gold 
brought to the United States mint for coinage fell 
off year by yeai, until some of the yeais between 
1820 and 1830 it had been almost zero Gold 
money had nearly ceased to circulate 

Jackson resolved to restore the yellow metal to 
daily use In this he was opposed by many Whigs, 
who, so zealous were they for the IJmted States 
Bank, had become paper money men The so- 
called Gold Bill was earned through Congress m 
1831, changmg the proportion of silver to gold m 
our currency from fifteen to one to sixteen to one. 
It should have been fifteen and a half to one Now 
gold in its turn was ovei-valued, so that silver 
gradually ceased to circulate, as gold had almost 
ceased before This result was made worse after 
1848, when there was a still further apprecration of 
silver through the discovery of gold m Oahfomia 
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and Australia. SilTer dollars did not again cmra- 
late freely m the country until 1878, though they 
were full l^al tender till 1878 Gold, on the 
other hand, Tvas everywhere seen after 1831, 
though not abundant in drnnlation, owing to the 
large amounts of paper money then in uso. 

In 188G the President or^ired his Secretary of 
the Treasury to put forth the famous Spocie Oir 
culor declaring that only gold, ailvor, or land scnp 
should be received in payment for pubho landa 
The occasion of this was that whilo land solos 
were very rapidly incTCOsing, the receipts hitherto 
had oonaistod largely in the notes of msolnmt 
banks. Land apeoulatorB would orgonuo a Imnlc, 
procure for it, if they could, the favor of being a 
pet” bank, isauo notes, borrow those ns mdivid 
ualfl and buy land with thorn. Tho notes woro de- 
posited, when they would borrow them ngnm to 
buy land with, and so on. As thoro was hltlo epo- 
ciQ in tho "West, tho circular broke up many a flno 
plan, and evoked much ill fooling Gold was 
drawn from tho East, where as many of the IkuAs 
had none too much tho drain caused not a fow of 
thorn to coUapso. Tho condition of business at 
this timo was gonomlly unsound, and this wc^twnnl 
movement of gold was all that was notslod to pre- 
cipitate n crisis. A cnsis ncconlingly enmo on 
soon after painfulfjsorero li »’h imftifr howurcr, 
to arraign Jacksons onlcr as wliollv rixponslblo 
for tho evils which accompanIM tills nioni Inry 
cataclysm. It was rather an occasion thou the 
cause 



CHAPTEB YL 

THE FIRST WHIG TRIUMPH 

Partly Jackson’s personal influence, partly his 
able aides, partly favoimg cncumstances had, dui- 
mg his administrations, bi ought the Democracy 
into excellent condition, patriotic, national in gen- 
eial spirit, with a cieed that, however imperfect — 
close construction bemg its mtegratmg idea — ^was, 
after all, definite, consistent, and thoughtful Yet 
in 1840 the Democrats, who four years before had 
chosen Yan Buren by an electoral vote of 170 to 
seventy-three, had to surrender, with the same Yan 
Buren for candidate, to the Whigs by a majority 
of 234 electoral votes to sixty, only five States, and 
but two of them northern, going for the demociatic 
candidate. 

There were several causes for this defeat Jack- 
son had made many enemies as well as many 
friends, some of these withm his own party, while 
the entne opposition to him was indescribably 
bitter on account of the personal element entering 
mto the struggle The commendably national 
spirit of the Whig Party told well m its favor 
Upon this point its attitude proved fai more in ac- 
cord with the best sentiment of the nation than 
that of the Democracy, soimd as the latter was at 
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the core and nobly os its chief hod behaved m the 
nullification cnflis. 

More influential atOl was the fiTTanmnl prodio- 
ament into which on Jackson b retiremont his 
BUcceesoT and the country were plunged The 
commercml distress which seconed to spring from 
Jacksons measures was now first fully rtihrcd 
Anger and pain from the death of tho hank had 
not abated Ardent hatred prevailed toward tho 
pet” bonks, extending to tho party whose dar 
lings thqr ware while the Specie Oircalarwna held 
to have rtuned moat of the others. Tho snbso- 
quent l^islahon for distributing tho treasury but 
plus among the States, by romoving tho deposits 
from the pot banks destroyed many of thcfso ns 
welL They had been using this gorommont 
money for tho discotmt of loans to bnsmess men, 
and wore not in condition instantly to pay it back. 
Hcnco the panic of 1837 Tirst tho Jyow York 
City banks suspended soon followed by tho others 
thronghont that States oU sustnmod in thoir course 
b-\ an act of tho I/cgislaturo, Susponmon pres- 
ently occurrod crerywhoro olse Tho financial 
pressure continual through tho entiro sumraor of 
1837 banks, corpomtions, nnd biwiln<«w men going 
to tho wall and all values grcatl) sinking It^ton 
mifrored one hnndrod and slxty-cight IniHint^ fail 
arcs in sixmontliK, 

One of Van Bnn.nH onrlirst acts after av^nming 
offico was to call an oxtm session of Congn'ti f >r 
Boptembor 4 1^37 to cousider the financial cttn 
clilion of Ibo conntrv "NVlien it rontrnNb nn in 
ervsHO of tho whig vote was ap|ian ut, (innigh the 
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Demociats were still in the majonty. On the Pres- 
ident’s lecommendation, agitation now began in 
favor of the sub-tieasuiy oi independent tieasury 
plan, still in use to-day, of keeping the govemment 
moneys. This had been first bioached in 1834-35 
by Whigs The Democrats then opposed it , but 
now they took it up as a means of counteracting 
the whig purpose to levive a national bank. 

There was soon less need of any such special 
anangement, as the treasury was swiftly running 
dry In June of the piecedmg year, 1836, both 
parties concurring, an act had passed pioviding 
that aftei January 1, 1837, all surplus revenue 
should be distributed to the States in proportion to 
their electoial votes It was meant to be a loan, to 
be recalled, however, only by vote of Congress, but 
it proved a donation. Twenty-eight milhons were 
thus paid in all, never to return Such a dispo- 
sition of the le venue had now to be stopped and re- 
verse action instituted. Importers called for time 
on their revenue bonds, which had to be allowed, 
and this checked income. This special session 
was needed to authorize an issue of ten milhon 

m tieasuiy notes to tide the Govemment over the 
crisis 

Another influence which now worked powerfully 
against the Democracy was hostihty to slavery. 
This campaign — it was the first — saw a “ Liberty 
Paity ” m the field, with its own candidates, Bir- 
ney and Lemoyne The abohtion sentiment, of 
which moie will be said in a subsequent chaptei, 
was glowing day by day, and httle as the Whigs 
could be called an anti-slavery party on the whole. 
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their rank and file Trere very much more of that 
mmd than those of the oppositiOEL Jacteon had 
ranted mldly agrunat the dispatoh of abohtion lit- 
erature through the moils. The second Semmolo 
"War 1835-42, was waged mainly in doforcnco 
to slave-holders, to recover for them their Florida 
runaways, and, by removal of the Seminolcs be- 
yond the Miflsisaippi, to break np a popular resort 
for escaped negroes. The Indians, under Oscooln, 
whose wife, as daughter to a slave-mother, Li\fl 
been trcaoherooaly comod back into bondage 
fought like tigoiH. After their massnero of Major 
Dade and his detaoUment, Gonomls Gaines, Joenj) 
Taylor Armiatead, and "Worth sucoessiTolymarohwl 
against thorn, none but the lost namcil sncccssful in 
subdmng them. Over 600 poisons had bocm ro- 
storod to sliivoiy, each one cc^ng the Govommont, 
as was csbmntod at least $80 000 and Iho bves of 
throe white soldiers. 

Van Boron was to the slnvocrats cron more 
obsequious than Jackson. His spirit was shown 
among other things, by the Aunstml enw in 1830 
The schooner AraUtnd was sniling betwron iTa 
Tana and Puerto Pnneipo with a enrf^o of negroes 
lddnapi>otl in Africa. Under the lead of a l»ri^hl 
negro named Cmqno tlio captives roroltetl and 
killed or confincil all the crow Imt two whom they 
commanded to stetr the ship for Africa. lndra<l 
these dirccle\l hi r to the Unite^l blat -s coast 
where she was selzial off I-’land by n war 

•rrwl and broaght into New T^onilon ne- 

proes wen ocn bi Sponmli law not slarrH Iml 
frvHj xnen, os bjtun had | i\»hit «l \1 tI«o sla»e ttrulc 
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Yet wlieu tlieu’ case was tried before tbe distiict 
coiut, Mr Van Buien spared no effort to piocuie 
tlieu’ release to tire Spanisb claimants He even 
had a government vessel all ready to convey the 
poor victims back to Cuba The district court 
having decided for the blacks, the government 
attorney appealed to the circuit court, thence also 
to the supreme court Final judgment happdy 
re-affiimed that the men were free The supreme 
court trial was the occasion of one of John Qumcy 
Adams’s most splendid forensic victories, he bemg 
the counsel for the negioes 

The attitude of the administration m this affau 
gieatly mjuied the party in the North, the more as 
it but illustrated a spmt and pohcy which had 
grown characteristic of the party’s head. In sev- 
eral instances previous to this time, when ships 
conveying slaves from one of the United States to 
another, entered the ports of the Bahama Islands 
through stress of weather, England had, while 
freemg them, allowed some compensation. Now, 
having emancipated the slaves m her own West 
Indian possessions, she dechned longer to con- 
tmue that practice Hei first refusal touched the 
slaves on the ship Enteipiise, which had put m at 
Poit Hamilton m 1835. Jackson’s administration 
in vam sought indemmty, Van Buien, then Secre- 
tary of State, designating this busmess as “ the most 
immediately piessmg ” before the Enghsh embassy 
In the same pro-slavery interest an mcreasing 
piopoition of the Democracy, though not Van 
Buien himself, had come to favor the annexation of 
Texas. The southwestem boundary of the United 
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their rank and file vere very mnoli more of that 
mmd thim those of the oppoatioii. Jackson had 
ranted -^nldly against dispatch of abohtion ht- 
eraturo throngh the moila. The second Semmolo 
^Vor 1886-42, -was ^aged mainly in deforonoo 
to slaYe-holders, to recover for them their Honda 
mnawnys, and, bj removal of the Sominolcs bo- 
yond the Afiasissippi, to break np a popular resort 
for escaped negroes The Indians, tmdor Oscooln, 
Trhoso vrifo, as dau^tor to a Blavo-mothor, hotl 
been treacheronflly corned bock into bondage, 
fought like fagers. After their massacre of Major 
Bade and his detaohmont, Genemls Gaines, Josnp 
Toylor, Armistead, ond lyorth sncccssi voly nmroh^ 
against them, none bnt tho last-namod snccossfnl in 
sabdmng thorn. Over 600 poisons had been ro- 
etorod to Blavory, each one costing tho Govemmonf, 
as woB eeUmotod, at loost $80 000 and tho lives of 
throe 'wluto soldiers. 

Van Bnron rnis to tho slarocrals oven more 
obsoquions than Jackson. His splnt 'ims phomi 
among other things, by tho jliaistwl coho in 
Tbo schooner Amistnd ^vas snibng between ITn 
vann and Pnerto Pnncipo with a cargo of iingroes 
kidnoppod in AfnoL Under tho lead of a bright 
negro named Cinqno tlio captives revollctl and 
killed or conllnod all (ho crow fmt (wo whom (hoy 
commanded to stctr tho ship for Africa. luHtcojl 
the«o directed her to Iho UiiUihI States cowt 
wbero she waa seiztal oCT I/mg InLand by a war 
vcsflol Mid lirought into New T^oadmi Tim ne- 
groes wen even br Spam !i Law not slaven lait 
(reo men, aa Spain hwl prohibltt'd tho sbie (raih* 
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Yet wlieu tlieu’ case was tried befoie tlie district 
court, Mr. Yau Buren spared no effort to procure 
tlieu release to the Spanish claimants He even 
had a government vessel all ready to convey the 
poor victmis back to Cuba The distnct court 
having decided for the blacks, the government 
attorney appealed to the circuit court, thence also 
to the supreme coui’t Final judgment happily 
re-affirmed that the men were free The supreme 
court trial was the occasion of one of John Qumcy 
Adams’s most splendid forensic victories, he bemg 
the counsel for the negroes 

The attitude of the administration in this affair 
gi’eatly mjured the party in the North, the more as 
it but illustrated a spmt and pohcy which had 
grown characteristic of the party’s head In sev- 
eral mstanoes previous to this time, when ships 
conveying slaves from one of the United States to 
another, entered the poi’ts of the Bahama Islands 
through stress of weather, England had, while 
freeing them, allowed some compensation Now, 
having emancipated the slaves m her own West 
Indian possessions, she declined longer to con- 
tinue that practice Her first refusal touched the 
slaves on the ship Enterprise, which had put m at 
Port Hamilton in 1835 Jackson’s administratiou 
in vain sought indemnity, Yan Buien, then Secie- 
taiy of State, designatmg this busmess as “ the most 
immediately piessmg ” befoie the English embassj^ 
In the same pro-slavery interest an mcreasmg 
piopoidion of the Democracy, though not Yan 
Bmen himself, had come to favor the annexation of 
Texas. The southwesteni boundary of the United 
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States liad ever fimce the piircliaso of Florida m 
1819 been recc^mzed as tbe Sabine IU\*er, west of 
tlufl lying the then foreign country of TeiAs. Franco 
had claimed the Bio Grande os Lcmisiana s ■western 
bonnd bnt Mr Monroe, to placate the North in the 
Flonda annexation had receded from this cImnL 
Texas and Coahuila bocaine a state in the now 
Mexican repnblio, which Spam recognixod in 1821 , 
bnt m 188G Texas declared itself indopondont. It 
was ill-govemed and weighed down with debt, and 
hence almost immediately in 1837 asked member 
ship in the American Union. Its annexation was 
bitterly opposed oH over the North so bittoriy in 
fact that the northern Domoemts would not havo 
dorod, OTCD hod they wished to favor the sohoma 
Yfli 60 strong was the southem inflaonco in tho 
party by 1810 that tho democratic platform that 
year urged tho *re onnoxation of Texas thotenn 
assuming that os a part of Louisiana it Iiad always 
been oars sicco 1803 This was a fact bnt it vras 
now nssovoratod by tho Doniocmoy for n w-lfish 
sectional purpose, and tho cry brought thousomlH 
of voles to llio IVhfgs. 

It provctl good i>olitics for tho IVlugs in 18 10 to 
pass over Clay and adopt as their cnndlilnto ill 
lam Henry Hamson. ffe li*ul indcetl been unsne- 
cesaful in 1830 owing to Oh? great popnlanly of 
Jackson, all whoso inllucnco wi ut for 1 an JJun n 
but now that Little 1 an or ^fntty as Jack 
son uwl to call him, slooil alone llarrl^n lin*l a 
better cliancc Ills j»olitical n.'conl luul l»tn» In 
con^jucuous but honoraWc Nothing omi I I* nf 
Icgcil agninit lus characUr IIo wa.-^ a genii man 
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of some ability, wlule bis brilhaut mihtaiy recoid 
m 1812, now leMvecl to tbe minutest detail, ga-\ e 
bim immense populaiity. Eveiy suiidnng Tippe- 
canoe or Thames veteian stumped bis \icmity for 
tbe old wai-borse. Man}’- uaienng Pemociats in 
tbe South, especially those of the nullification stiipc, 
weie toled to tbe whig ticket by tbe nomination of 
John Tylei foi Yice-Piesident. “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” lang tbiougb tbe land as tbe whig 
watchword for tbe campaign. Dunng tbe election- 
eeimg every hamlet was legaled mtb poitiayals of 
Haiiison’s simple faim bfe at Noi-tb Bend, wbeie, 
a log cabin bis dwelling, and bard cider — so one 
would have supposed — ^bis sole beverage, be bad 
been a genuine Omcinnatus “Tippecanoe and 
Tylei ” were therefore elected , then* popular vote 
numbeiing 1,275,017, agamst 1,128,702 poUed for 
Yan Buien 

However, this whig success, for a moment so 
imposing, proved superficial and brief. Harrison 
died at tbe, end of bis first month in oflSce, and 
Tyler, coming m, showed that though training un- 
der tbe whig banner, be bad not renounced a sm- 
gle one of bis democratic principles Tbe Wbigs 
scorned and soon officially repudiated him Dur- 
ing tbe entire four years that be held office there 
was constant deadlock between him and tbe sbgbt 
whig ma 3 onty in Congress, which gave tbe Demo- 
ciats mam control in legislation Tbe panic of 
1837 was forgotten, while tbe bold of tbe Democ- 
racy upon tbe country was so firm that its gains 
in Congi'ess and its triumphs in tbe States once 
more went steadily on. 
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Be the censua of 1830 the United States had n 
popnlniaon of 12,800 020 the incrcaiw having been 
for the preceding ton years about suflBaont to 
double the mhabitantfl in thirty years. There 
■were twenty four States Indiana hanug boon 
taken into the Union m 1810, Mississippi in 1817, 
lUmoiB in 1818, Alabama in 1819 Maine in 1820 
and Missonri the last, m 1821 Domla, Mich 
igan, and Arkansas wore the Tomtoncs. The 
area, now that Flonda had boon annexed, was 
720 400 square miles. 

Comparatively bttlo of the soil of Michigan 
Iowa, Minncsotn and Wisconsin hml as j*ot boon 
occnpiod though scttloraents wore ranking on most 
of the larger streams. The Southwest had at this 
time llllod up more rapidly than the horlhwcsL 
In 1630 the centre of population for the Union 
was farther south than it Ijns over liocn at any 
other lime. Except in liOWPiana and 'Nfissmiri, 
not over thirty thousand inhabitants wi n to Ijo 
found west of the ’Missiiwippi Tlio %a‘<l ont^r 
ranges of (Iio Lomsmnn pnrclm'«i n maini’il a rani' 
tmous valderne^ft. ludiampoIfH in I8i7 
lamed twenty five lirick htms«^ sixty frame and 
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about eighty log houses , also a couit-house, a 3 ail, 
and thiee chuiches Chicago was laid out m 1830 
Thithei m 1834 went one mail xier week, from 
Niles, Mich , on horseback In 1833 it was incor- 
porated as a town, havmg 175 houses and 550 m- 
habitants That yeai it began publishing a news- 
paper and oiganized two chuiches In 1837 it was 
a city, mth 4,170 inhabitants. The Temtory of 
Iowa had in 1836, 10,500 inhabitants, in 1840, 
43,000. At this time Wisconsin had 31,000 So 
eaily as 1835 Ohio had neaily oi quite one million 
inhabitants Sixt 3 ’--£lve of its towns had together 
125 newspapeis Between 1830 and 1840 Ohio’s 
population lose from 900,000 to 1,500,000 , Mich- 
igan’s bom 30,000 to 212,000 , and the whole coim- 
try’s from thnteen to seventeen millions Befoie 
1840, eight steamers connected Chicago with Buf- 
falo. 

By 1840 neaily aU the land of the United States 
this side the Mississippi had been taken up by 
settlers The last districts to be occupied were 
Northern Marne, the Adirondack region of New 
York, a strip m Western Virginia from the Poto- 
mac southward through Kentucky nearly to the 
Tennessee line, the Pme Barrens of Georgia, and 
the extremities of Michigan and Wisconsm Be- 
yond the Bather of Waters his shores were mostly 
occupied, as well as those of his mam tnbutanes, 
a good way fiom their mouths The Missouri 
Valley had population as fai as Kansas City Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Territory had many 
settlements at some distance fiom the streams 
The aggregate population of the country was 17,- 
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069,463, the average denaty twenty-one and a 
tenth to the square mile. mass of weetuurd 
immigration was as yet native, since the great rush 
from Europe only began about 1847 This was 
fortunate, os firmg forever the Ajnoncan stamp 
upon the institutions of western States. To com 
pensate each new commonwealth for the non tax 
abon of the United States land it contained, it 
received one township in each thirty six as its own 
for educabonal purposes, a pronsiou to which is 
due the magnificent school system of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minneeota, and their younger 
sisters. 

Farther east, too there hod, of courso, been 
growth, but it was slower In 1827 Hnrtfonl Imd 
but G900 inhabitants Now Haven 7100 Cow- 
art N J, 0,600 and Now Brunswick about the 
sama Tho State of Now York paid ont between 
181G and 1825 ncariy $90 000 for tho destruebon 
of wolves, showing that its rural population had 
attained bttio density Tho ontiro countr) Imd 
vastly improved in all tho olomonts of cinhsation 
A national litomturo had sprang np crowiling out 
tho ropnnts of foreign worts which hail pro- 
vioasly ruled tho market Bryant Coopor Dana, 
Umko, Hnheck, and Irrmg were now re-enforced 
by writers hko Bancroft, Fraerson ITawthorno 
nolmcs, Longfellow Poe Prescott and 'Wliitlior 
Eilucfltionnl instUulions were mnltipIitHt and thnr 
nicthoila bcllerctL Tho nnmbor of nowspaprri 
had becorao onormems. Sovera! n hpoun jonriial^ 
wcTo eslnhlldioil previous to 1880 among tiinn 
Iho hfie lort which iUt front IR-*'^ 
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and tlie Gh^stian Begistcr, fiom 1821. Steam 
prmtmg had been mti educed in 1823. The year 
1825 saw the first Sunday paper ; it was the Neio 
Yoih Sunday Gouri&r. Greeley began his New 
Yorh Tribune only in 1841. 

Fresh news had begun to be prized, as shown 
by the competition between the two gieat New 
York sheets, the Journal of Gommerce and the 
Morning Enquio er, each of which, in 1827, estab- 
hshed for this purpose swift schooner hnes and 
pony expiesses. The Journal of Gommeicem 1833 
put on a horse expiess between Philadelphia and 
New York, with relays of horses, enabhng it to 
pubhsh congressional news a day earher than any 
of its New York contemporaries Other papers 
soon imitated this example, whereupon the Journal 
extended its relays to 'Washmgton Mads came to 
be more numerous and prompt More letteis were 
written, and, from 1839, letters were sent m envel- 
opes Postage - stamps were not used till 1847 
Most of the principal cities m the country, mclud- 
ing Rochestei and Cmcinnati, published dadies 
before 1830 Baltimore and LouisviUe had each a 
pubhc school m 1829 This year witnessed m 
Boston the beginning woik of the first bhnd asy- 
lum m the country In Hartford mstrnction had 
already been given to the deaf and dumb since 
1817. 

By the fourth decade of the century the Amer- 
ican chaiactei had assumed a good deal of defi- 
niteness and greatly mterested foieign tiavellers 
Theie was, by those who knew what foreign man- 
ners weie, much foohsh apmg of the same Eng- 
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lifili visitors noted Brotter Jonathans dia^rl m 
talking hiB phlegmatio temperament, keen eye, and 
blistering inquisitiveness. Jonathan Tvaa a rover 
and a trader, eveiywhere at home, oveiyTrhoro bent 
upon the mam chance. He ate too mpidlj, ohowed 
and smoked tobacco, and spot mdecently Ho 
drank too nanoh. Hanng the first quarter of tho 
century nearly everyone used bquor nnfi drunken- 
ness was shamefully common. Every pubho en- 
tertainment, even if religious, set out pronsion of 
free punch. At hotels, brandy was placed upon 
the table, free as water to olL Tho smaller sects 
often held preaching services in bar rooms for lack 
of better accommodations. On such oecawouB the 
preacher was not mfroquontly observod, without 
oi&ont to anyone, to raCrosh himself from behind 
the bar just l^oro onnocmcing his text 
In 1824 commenced in Boston a tompentneo 
movomont which accomplished in this matter the 
most hniipy rofonn. It swept bow England pew 
mg thence to all tho other parts of tho Union. By 
tho end of 1829 over n tboTiBand tempt ranee ih> 
cioticfl wore m onstonco. Tho distilling and Jtn|»or 
lation of Bpinta foil off Irameuvly It l)ecnmo 
fashionable not to drink and little by hlllo drinking 
came to bo stlgmatired as iramoml 
By the time of which wo now speak, tho oU 
habit of expressing flobcilmlo for llio fate of the 
Union liad paasod away AHilg Ute Doraoemt —so 
different from old rotlcmlHt— swon' by " lla* 
pie** Every AmcmnnlwIiovtnlmAmrnm. Travtl 
ling abroad, the man from thl^ ctmntrT''aH wtmt 
to oHsuine, ami if oppH i! to cimPml 111 man 
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neredly sometimes, that its institutions weie far 
the best in the -woild No one wished a change 
The unparalleled prosperity of all contributed to 
this satisfaction. Cities and towns came up in a 
day Pubbc improvements were to be seen mak- 
ing in every direction. There was no idle aris- 
tocracy on the one hand, no beggars on the othei. 
Self-respect was universal The people held the 
power If men attained great wealth, as not a 
few did, they usually did not waste it but invested 
it. Business enterpiise was intense and common 
Character enteied into credit as an element along 
with jSnancial resouices People did not crowd 
into cities, but loved and built up the country 
lather Laws and penalties weie become more 
mild In 1837 a man was flogged at the whip- 
pmg-post m Providence, R I , for horse-stealing, 
perhaps the last case of the kind in the coun- 
tiy. Prisons were now made clean and healthy, 
and the idea of reforming the criminal instead of 
takmg vengeance upon him was spreading Re- 
formatories for childien had been opened m New 
Toik, Boston, and Philadelphia There were insti- 
jtutions foi homeless children, for the sick poor, for 
' the insane, and for other unfortunate classes 

By this time the Methodists and Baptists had 
become extremely strong in numbers Li 1833 the 
Massachusetts constitution was altered, abohshing 
obligatory contributions for the support of the 
ministry of the standing order. Connecticut had 
made the same change fifteen years before, in its 
constitution of 1818 In many localities the newer 
denominations, hitherdo sects, were more influen- 
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tial than ttie old one and in abolition of ocde- 
siasticol taxes they had with them Jerra, atheists, 
deists, ognoeticfi, and heathen. 

About 1825 b^an a penod ol pecnhar rohg 
ions epthnaifisin. Mjsaions to the heathen ttqto 
mstitntod, EeTivnla wore nomerons and often 
shook whole neighborhoods for week* and months. 
About this date Millensm began to make con 
verts. William hfilJer, from whom it took its 
name, preached for and wide that the world would 
be destroyed in 1848, semning mnltitndos of dis 
oiplea, who cJnng to hia general behof oven after 
hifl prophecy as to the specifio date for the final 
catastrophe was seen to havo foiled. Mormonism 
was also foondod in 1830 and the Book of Mor 
mon pnbhshod by Joseph Smith. A chnich of 
thfs order, organirod this year at hlanohcstor Is 
Y , removed noxt to Ertland, O., and thoneo 
to Indopondencci, Ma 3[)nTon from hero by mob 
violonco, they built the town of Nauvoo 111 
Meeting m this place too with what they rrgaitlrtl 
pcrsocution, sototoI of tlioir morabere being prm- 
ocutod for polygamy they wore obliged to nilgmtf* 
to Salt Lake Cit>, whore, bowovor they were not 
fully settled until 1848. 

As part of the some general Mir we mav porlmps 
register the Anti ^fasonio moTcmeut. One IHII 
jam Morgan a Mason residing In 'Ucstrni bow 
\ork, was reported nlwul lo expose m a jmbllra 
tiou the pecrcts of (Imt on?cr The were 

desirous of preventing this and imulc w rend fiarl 

Ido efforts to (bat cntL Morgan wrw soon roUMnf, 

and the cxnting aMnmption was aim »sl nniv't 
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sally made tliat tlie Masons liad taken him off 
There was much evidence of this , but conviction 
was found impossible because, as was alleged, 
judges, Julies, and witnesses weie neaily all Masons 
An intense and wide-spread feeling was developed 
that Masonry held itself supenoi to the laws, was 
therefore a foe to the Government and must be 
destroyed The Anti -Masons became a mighty 
political party. Masons were driven from oJBlce 
In 1832 anti-masomc nominations were made for 
President and Vice-piesident, which had much to 
do with the small vote of Clay m that year It 
was this party that brought to the front pohtically 
William H. Sewaid, MiUaid Pillmoie, and Thurlow 
Weed- 

In 1833 Massachusetts, New Yoik, and Penn- 
sylvania passed laws suppiessmg lotteries, but the 
gambling mama seemed to transform itself into a 
craze for banks In many pails this was such 
that actual riots took place when subscriptions to 
the stock of banks weie opened, the eailiest com- 
eis subscribmg the whole with the purpose of seU- 
mg to otheis at an advance To make a bank was 
thought the gieat panacea for eveiy ill that could 
befall In this we see that the American people, 
blight as they were, could be duped. 

Less wonder, then, at the success of the Moon 
Hoax, perpetiated m 1835 It was generally known 
that Su John Heischel had gone to the Cape of 
Good Hope to eiect an observatoiy One day the 
New Yoik Sun came out with what pmported to be 
jiart of a supplement to the Edinhui gli Join nal of 
Science, giving an account of Herschel’s lemaikable 
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diflcovenes. The moon, so the bogus relation ran, 
had been found to be inhabited by human beings 
•with -wings. Herschel had seen flocts of them 
flying about. Their houses frere triangular in 
form. The tdcscope had also rerealed b^rera in 
the moon, eihibiting most remarkable intolligenco. 
Pictures of some of these and of moon scenery ac- 
compamed the article. The fraud was so clover 
as to dooeive learned and unlcamed aliko. Tho 
sham story was continued tluongh sovoral issues 
of the Bu.n^ and gave the paper an ononnons sale. 
As it omvod m the diflbrent places, crowds scram 
blod for it nor -would those who failed to scenro 
copies (bspcEBO nnta some one more fortunate had 
ro^ to them oU that tho paper said npon tho sub- 
ject Sovoral coUegoe sont professorial dopola 
tions to tho 5nnofllco to see tho article and parllc- 
nlarly tho appomlicofl which it -was alleged bad 
boon kept back. Ilichard Adorns Locko was tho 
author of this ingonious docoptjoa, wlJch was not 
oiplodcd until tho amval of anthontio intoUlgcnco 
from Edinburgh- 
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people Tlie death of Hamson was mahgnantly 
asciibed to oYer-eating in Washington, aftei his 
long experience with insufficient diet in the West 
Wl^gs exulted oyei Jackson’s cabinet difficulties 
Jackson’s “Kitchen Cabinet,” the power behind 
the thione, gave umbiage to his official adviseis 
Duff Green, editoi of the United States Telegraphy 
the President’s “ organ,” was one membei , Isaac 
Hill, of Kew Hampshue, and Amos Kendall, fiist 
of Massachusetts, then of Kentucky, weie others, 
these three the most influential All had long 
woilred, written, and cheered for Old Bhckory In 
return he gave them good places at Washington, 
and now they enjoyed diopping in at the White 
House to take a smoke with the griazly hero and 
help him curse the opposition as foes of “ the peo- 
ple.” 

Major Eaton, Old Hickory’s fii*st Secretary of 
War, had married a beautiful widow, maiden 
name Peggy O’Keil, of common birth, and much 
gossipped about The female members of other 
cabmet famihes refused to associate with her, the 
Yice-Piesident’s wife leading Jackson took up 
Mis Eaton’s cause with all knightly zeal He 
belated her traduceis and persecutors m long and 
fierce pereonal letteis His mece and house- 
keeper, Mrs Donelson, one of the anti-Eatonites, 
he tinned out of the White House, with her hus- 
band, his private secretary. The breach was se- 
rious anyway, and might have been fai more so 
but foi the heahng offices of Yan Buien, who used 
all his courthness and power of place to help the 
President bring about the social recognition of 
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diBcoTenee. The moon, so the bc^ns relation ran, 
had been found to be inhabited human beings 
■with mngs- Herscihel had seen flocks of them 
fljmg about. Their boosefl were tnangulor in 
form. The telescope had also revealed bivers in 
the moon^ exhibiting most remoikablo inteDigtunco. 
Pioturee of some of these and of moon scenoiy ac 
oompomed the ortade. The fraud was so dorer 
nfi to deceive learned and nnloamod oHko. The 
sham stoiy was continued through sovoral issues 
of the j8ioi, and gave the paper an ononnoas sale. 
As it amvod in the diflerent places, crowds scram 
bled for it, nor would those who foiled to socuro 
copies disperse until some one more fortunate had 
ro^ to them all that the paper said upon the snb< 
] 0 ct. Several coUogoa sent profossorud dopntn 
tions to the iSunofflco to see the article, and parbo- 
ularly the appendices which it was alleged, had 
boon kept back. Hidmrd Adams Locko was tho 
author of this ingomous docophon, which was not 
oxplodod until tho arrival of authentio jutclhgonco 
from Edmburgh. 

Party spirit Bomotimoa ran lomMy high A ^ow 
York Oity election in 1831 was tho occaxlou of n 
not between mm of tho two parties, ih^tarlnnees 
continuing several dara. Political mootings were 
broken up and tlio mllttm liml to bo calleil ont to 
enforce order Citizens nnneil tliemsolvi>s fearing 
attacks upon banks and bnsmf^s Iiouses. IHion it 
was found tlmt tho IMiigs were triumpliant in llio 
city deafening salntea were Crrtl PhlNdelpliLi 
■Wliigs celebmttMl (tiis victory with a grand Kiri-*- 
cue attended it was rstinmto<l, bj fifty thoaM-md 
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people Tlie death of Hanason was malignantly 
ascribed to ovei-eatmg in Washington, after his 
long experience with insufficient diet m the West. 
Whigs exulted over Jackson’s cabinet difficulties 
Jackson’s “Kitchen Oabmet,” the power behind 
the throne, gave umbrage to his official advisers 
Duff Green, editor of the United States Telegi apJi, 
the President’s “ organ,” was one member , Isaac 
Hill, of Hew Hampshiie, and .Amos Kendall, ffist 
of Massachusetts, then of Kentucky, were others, 
these three the most influential. All had long 
worked, written, and cheeied for Old Hickory In 
return he gave them good places at Washington, 
and now they enjoyed dioppmg in at the White 
House to take a smoke with the grizzly hero and 
help him curse the opposition as foes of “the peo- 
ple ” 

Major Eaton, Old Hickory’s first Secretary of 
War, had married a beautiful widow, maiden 
name Peggy O’Keil, of common birth, and much 
gossipped about The female members of other 
cabmet famihes refused to associate with her, the 
Yice-President’s wife leading. Jackson took up 
Mrs Baton’s cause with all knightly zeal. He 
belated her traducers and persecutors m long and 
fierce personal letteis. His niece and house- 
keeper, Mis Honelson, one of the anti-Eatonites, 
he tinned out of the White House, ivith her hus- 
band, his private secietary The breach was se- 
rious anyway, and might have been fai moie so 
but for the healing offices of Yan Buien, who used 
all his coiu’tHness and power of place to help the 
President bung about the social lecognition of 
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Mrs. Eatoru He called upan her, parties in 
her honor and Beonred her aUrtt to the famihos 
of the greatest foreign ministers. Mrs. Eaton tri- 
umphed, but the scandal would not down. 

"When Jackson wrote his foreign message upon 
the French spoliation claims, his cabmot wore 
aghast and begged him to soften its tone. Upon 
his refusal, it is said, they stole to the pnnhng 
office and did it themselves. Bnt the proofs csuuo 
back for Jackson s porusaL The lad who brought 
them was the late Mr J S Ham, of Providonco 
R. L He used to say that he had never known 
what profane swcarmg was tili ho listened to Gtm 
oral Jookson e comments as thoso proofs wore read, 
Jackson and Qmnoy Adams wore personal os 
well os political foca. When the President visited 
Boston Harvard CoU<^ bestowed on him the do- 
groo of Doctor of Laws. Adams, one of the orcr 
eoors, opposed this with all his might Aa *an 
affechonato child of our iUma Mater ho would not 
bo present to witness her disgmeo in coufnrin;, 
her highest literary honors nj*n a barlonaiL 
Subsequently ho would refer with a sneer to “Dr 
Andrew Jackson.” The President s iiiociw at 
Boston Adams decLiretl “ four fifths trickery ” and 
the rest more fatigno. ITo was like Jolm Ilnu 
(lolpb, said Adams, islio for fort^ ^ears wnstdwn\n 
(Ijung "lie is now nltcmottly giving out his 
chronic di'irrUoea and making l»!oe<l hira 

for a pltunsy, and inwiing to Cainbndg* for a 
doctorate of laws, mounting the monnment of 
Bunkers TTUl to hear n fnlsomc nMn-<H wal r»>- 
ccivo two cannon balli from E^lwiml Lm n tt ” 
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To be sme, manifestations of a contrary spirit 
between tbe pobtical parties were not wanting 
The entile nation mourned for Madison aftei Ins 
death in 1836, as it bad on the decease of Jefferson 
and John Adams, both on the same day, July 4, 
1826 

A note 01 two upon costume may not uninterest- 
ingly close this chapter 

Enormous bonnets were fashionable about 1830. 
Ladies also wore Leghorn hats, with very broad 
bums roUed up behind, tncked out profusely mth 
ribbons and artificial flowers Dress-waists weie 
short and high Skirts were shoit, too, hardly 
reaching the ankles Sleeves were of the leg-of- 
mutton fashion, very full above the elbows but 
tightenmg toward the wiist Gentlemen still 
dressed for the street not so differently fiom the 
revolutionary style Walking-coats were of broad- 
cloth, blue, blown, oi green, to suit the taste, with 
gilt buttons Bottle-green was a very styhsh col- 
or for evemng coats Blue and the gilt buttons 
foi street wear were, however, begmning to be dis- 
carded, Daniel Webster bemg one of the last to 
walk abroad m them The buff waistcoat, white 
cambnc cravat, and ruffled shut still held then 
own Collars foi full diess were worn high, cov- 
ermg half the cheek, a fashion which persisted in 
parts of the country till 1860 or later 
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Dtibikg the of 1812 ttg had m England an 
mdufltnxil spy Tvhose campaign thoro has porhapa 
oocomplifliied more for tho country than all onr 
axmiee did- It was rrnncxs (X Lon-oU, of Boston 
Great Britain Tma jnst mtrodncing tho power 
loom The gccrot of Btrecinro was gnanlod witli 
ail Tigilanco, yot Ijowoti passing from cotton fac 
tory to cotton factor) with \nnkoo oyoe, oars, and 
wit, camo homo in 1814 hoiioTing witli gocK? rea 
son os it proved tlint ho conld set op ono of tin 
mflchinefl on American aoit Broad Street in Bo^ 
ton was tho acono of hia initial rxpennicnta, hot 
tho faetoiy to tho budding of which they Io<l vrtvi 
at 'WalthanL It owneil by a company ono of 
whoso mernbers was Isathau Aj>]))rloa- Abater 
fmniishcd tho motive power B) the autainn of 
1814 Ix?well liad j>crfecle<l his looms and plaeisl 
them in the fictory Spiiuimj, machine rr was 
also bmllt mounting Fountmi hnndrrtl sj>indlc- 
English eotton worVim did iu»l ns T<t Hjdn and 
weave undir Ih aamo roof eo timt the 
Mill afVNnlthim mnv with gn -it pnib-thditv 1 
pronounced tho in th w.trld to carry rloMi 

manufncltin. harmonioti U lbnmf,li all itn pc»,nl 
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successive steps from the raw stiiff to the finished 
waie 

Fiom this eaihest establishment of the power- 
loom heie, the cotton-cloth busmess stiode lapidly 
foiwaid Fall Eivei, Holyoke, Lamence, Lowell, 
and scoies of othei thriving towns spiung mto be- 
ing Eveiy year new mills weie built In 1831 
theie weie 801 , in 1840, 1,240 , in 1850, 1,074 
Henceforth, through consolidation, the number of 
factories decreased, but the number of spindles 
grew steadily larger. This use of great manufact- 
urmg concerns was facihtated by a new oidei of 
coipoiation laws There had been coi-porations 
m the country before 1830, as the Waltham case 
shows , but the system had had little evolution, 
as incoi’poiation had in each case to proceed from 
a special legislative act In 1837 Connecticut 
passed a statute making this unnecessary and en- 
abling a group of persons to become a corporation 
on complying with certain simple requirements 
New York placed a similar provision m its consti- 
tution of 1846 The Dartmouth College decision 
of the United States Supreme Court m 1819, m- 
terpietmg an act of incorporation as a contract, 
which, by the Constitution, no State can violate, 
still fruther humored and aided the coi'poration 
system 

In 1816 the streets of Baltimore were lighted 
' with gas A gas-hght company was incorporated 
in New York m 1823 Not till 1836, however, did 
the Philadelphia streets have gas hghts The 
first savings-banks were estabhshed in Philadel- 
phia and Boston m 1816 Baltimore had one two 
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years lat€ar Portable fire-proof safes ■were tised 
in 1820 The Lelugh oool trade flonnsbed this 
year and also the mnnufnotnro of iron -snth coaL 
The -whale fishery too was now beginning The 
first factory in Lowell started m 1821 In 1822 
there was a copper rolling mill in Bnltunoro, the 
only one then in America, and Paterson, N 
began the manufactnro of cotton dnok. Patent 
leather was made in the United States by 1819 
In 1824 Ameshmy AEass. had a wator-powormmi 
nfactory of flonneh The next year the practice 
of homcDopnthy btgan in America, and matches 
of a mdo sort wore displacing the old tmder box. 
The next year after this Hartford prodncetl axes 
and other edged tools. Lithography, of which 
there had boon specimens so early as 1818 wns 
a Boston bnamesa m 1627 PitUbmgh taannfnct 
tired damnsh table linen in 182S. Tho same year 
Raw paper made from atra-w and planing mnclilii 
ory in operation Tho msnnng of lives began in 
this country in 1812. 

Tho first figured ransliD woven by tho power 
loom in Amcnen, and perhaps in the world 
produced at Central Pnlls R I in 182^ Calico 
printing began nt Xxiwtll Iho samo year aluo Iho 
lunuufrtcturo of cutlery ol '\^orce^te^ of sewing 
Fill at Mnn'jficld Conn of palvaniz'il iron in 
>ow AotV Citv dh the new decide cldoiofonn 
wa-smvuitetl boiiiKfirHtU'+^'tlasainetbnno 

not as an ann-^tln tn. Reaping mochlDeH w< re on 
Inal tho same year and Um'oycnrH Liter innrlmi<^ 
jnwlo wood ecrews wm tnnnd <ml nt Pnoi 
dine. About til. sattn lim‘ 1881 pin-i wire 
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made by maclimery, hosiery w'as -woven by a 
power -loom process, and Colt peifected Ins le- 
volvei. In 1837 brass clocks were put upon the 
American maiket, and by 1840 extensively ex- 
ported. Also in 1837 ISTasbua was making ma- 
cbimsts’ tools By 1839 the manufactuie of iron 
with baid coal was a pionounced success In 
1840 dagueneotypes began to apxiear Steam fiie- 
engmes weie seen the next year 
So eaily as 1816 the New Toik and Philadel- 
phia stages made the distance from city to city 
between sun and sim The National Noad fiom 
Cumbeiland was finished to T^Tieehug in 1820, 
having been fourteen years in construction and 
costn^ $17,000,000 It was subsequently ex- 
tended westward across Ohio and Indiana It 
was thnty-five feet wide, thoroughly macada- 
mized, and had no grade of above five degrees 
Over parts of this road no less than 160 six-hoise 
teams passed daily, besides four or five foui- 
hoise mail and passenger coaches In Jackson’s 
time, when for some months there was talk of war 
with Prance and extra measures were thought 
proper for assuring the loyalty of Louisiana, swift 
marl connections were made "with the Mississipxii 
by the National Hoad. Its entiie length was laid 
out mto sections of sixty-three miles a-piece, each 
with three boys and nine horses, only six hours 
and eighteen minutes being allowed for travers- 
ing a section, viz , a rate of about ten miles an 
hour Great men and even presidents travelled 
by the pubhc coaches of this road, though many 
of them used then own caiiaages James K. Polk 
26 
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often made the jonmey from Nashville to IVash 
mgton in his pnvate carnage- Keeping down the 
Cumberland Kiver to the Ohio and up this to 
"Wheeling he would Btrihe into the Nabonal Boad 
eastward to Cumberland, Md. Ho come thus so 
late os 1846 to be mangoiated as President , only 
at this tune he used the now radwa} from Cam 
berland to the Belay House where ho changed to 
the other new railway which had already ]omcd » 
Baltimore with Washington. 

The first omnibus mode its ajipearonco in Now 
Totk in 1830 tho name itsolf originating from tho 
word painted upon this vehiclo. Tho first street 
railway was hud two ycaiu lator Tho mu of tho 
stage coach was at this timo beginning to end, 
that of canals and railroads opening Yet In tho 
remoter sections of tho country tho old coach wan 
destined to hold its place for decades stilL "Wlicro 
roads wero four it would not uncommonly mnlo 
one hundred railcs betwcon early morning and 
Into evening as botwocii Boston nod Springfield 
b^iringfiold and iUlxmr So »*oon n'* avallnhlo the 
canal jiackct miirli inoro crwi and chganl 

means of travtl Tlio Im Cnnnl wns l)rgmi in 
1817, Cniflhotl to BochoHlcr in 1823 tho first lioal 
nmiing October 8lli. Tlio >cnr rirninl it to 
Buffala Tho Blnckslooe Canal \x Iwli n W onv^ 
tor and ProMdonro was ojHneil its wlmln I nptli 
m 1823 the mxl year man V others nn tho Ch -a * 
jk ilvi and Ihlnvkuri thi Comb rhnd and Oif ml 
in ilruno tin 1 orramgl m in ( mn >ctirijl the 
O^wo}:,o connotliDg Ihn 1 n Caiml with On 
tano aho the llclaHun* nnd Hadron imn 
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died and eiglit miles long, fiom Honesdale, Pa., 
to Hudson Eivei. Tlie Welland Canal was com- 
pleted m 1830 

Salt-watei transportation had meantime been 
much facilitated by the use of steam It had been 
thought a gieat achievement when, in 1817, the 
Black Ball hne of packet ships beWeen New 
York and Inverpool was regulaily established, oon- 
sistmg of foul vessels of from foui hundred to 
five huddled tons apiece. But two years later a 
steamship crossed the Atlantic to Liverpool from 
Savannah It took her twenty-five days — ^longer 
than the time m which the distance often used to 
be accomphshed under sail In 1822 there was a 
regular steamboat between Norfolk and New York, 
though no steamboat was o^vned in Boston till 
1828 The Atlantic was fir’s! crossed exclusively 
by steam - power m 1838, and the first successful 
propeller used m 1839 The last-named year also 
witnessed the beginnmg of a permanent express 
hne between Boston and New York, by the Ston- 
mgton route The next year, the Adams Express 
Company was founded, doing its first busmess be- 
tween these two cities over the Springfield route, 
m competition with that by the Stonington 
But all these improvements were soon to be 
overshadowed by the work of the railway and 
locomotive The first road of rails in America 
was in the Lehigh coal district of Pennsylvania 
Its date is uncertain, but not later than 1825 In 
1826, October 7th, the second began operation, at 
Qumcy, Mass, transporting granite from the 
c^uaiTies to tide-water, about thiee miles. This 
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espenment attracted .great nttenhon, ahowmg Low 
much heavier loads could be transported over mils 
than iqion oommon ronds and with how much 
greater ease and less expense ordinaiy woights 
conld be earned. The same had been demon 
Abated in England before Locomohres wore not 
vet used in either country, but only horse-power 
The conviction spread rapidly that not only higli 
way transportation but even that by canals wo^d 
Boon be for all large burdens either quite super 
seded or of secondary importance. In 1827 the 
Maryland Ijegialatnro chartered a railroad from 
Baltimore to "WheeUng The projectors, though 
regarding it n bold act promised nn average rate 
between the two cities of at least four milcfl per 
honr Subscriptions were oflbrod for more than 
twice the amount of the slocL Tho Mnssnehu 
setts Legislature tho same year nppointoil com 
missioners to look out n milwny route between 
Boston ond Hudson River iUso in thu rear n 
railway was completed at jSrancli ChunL Pa. for 
transporting coal to tho landing on tho Ix’liigh 
Tlio descent was by gravitv ninlcs being ummI to 
haul back the cars. 

In most conntrr parts tho now rnilwav projotta 
cnconntoitKl great hostility I ngim-ers wfn> lud 
iufrcqaonfly clchbcfl from the fiihh 
sought to fiurvo> Ltinunl nrtirh's nppwfMl in 
tho pajKTH arguing agaiu'^t tin uu'il nf milnn'K 
and exhibiting Ihu pnla ntlmdiUp thrm IMj » 
Htrara crime to Iw tin hcnipl* t w. n r 

onforro*! by the alh'grtl daiipr that the new 
iem o! trarrl would do ownv with the nnrl*t f »f 
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mis mid foi lioi-scs, niicl iljnt stngo-dihois Aioiild 
scolc wjigcs in vain 

The fust iiip liy a loeoinotnc Mas in 1828, O'ver 
iliG Caibond.de and ITonesdalc loiilo in Ponnsyl- 
^ania The engine Mas of Bnghsh niako, and rim 
1)}^ Ml Hoiaho ^Vllon, mIio li.ad had it built This 
was a "seal befoio the liist steam lailioad Mas 
opened iii Bnglaud July 4, 1828, constnictioii 
upon the Baltimoie it Ohio Raihoad Mas begun 
It, lihc the othei eaily loads, Aias built of stone 
cioss-ties, AMth Moodeu lails topped Mith heaAy 
stiaps of lion Such ties ivoie soon leplaced by 
Avoodon ones, as less hkcl}’- to be siilit by fiost, but 
the Moocleu lail Mitli its non stiap might be seen 
on blanch hues, for instance, betAveen Monocacy 
Budge and Fiederick Citj', Md , so late as the 
CiAil lYai 

The fiist railioad for passengeis in this comitiy 
Arent mto opeiation between Chaileston andHam- 
bmg, S 0, m 1830 Tlie locomotive had been 
gotten u^i m Reiv Toik, the first of Ameiican 
make It had foui Avheels and an upright boilei 
This yeai the laiboad betAA’^een Albany and Sche- 
nectady M^as begun, and fouileen miles of the 
Baltimoie <t Ohio opened foi use In 1831 
Philadelphia Avas joined to Pittsbuigh by a Ime of 
commumcation coiLSistmg of a lailAvay to Colum- 
bia, a canal thence to Holhdaysbuig, anothei lail- 
Avay thence over the AUeghanies to JohnstoAvn, 
and then on by canal The lailAA^ay ovei the 
mountains consisted of mclined planes mounted 
by the use of stationaiy engines It is inteiestmg 
to notice the vieAV aa^IucIi universally pievailed at 
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first, tWt tho loc<irQob.vo conid not dunb gmdcR 
nnd that 1711610 this ^as necessary staboiMiry en 
gmcs ^OTild have to be used. Isot till 183C vrm it 
demonstrated that locomotives could climb Up 
to the same date, also, locomotives had hrcruod 
Tvood, but this VOS now found inferior to coal, and 
began to be given up except -ahore it was much the 
cheaper fueh 

From 1882 the railway Bjrstem grew marvel- 
lously The year 1833 saw completed the South 
Carolma Sailroad between Oharlostou and the Sii- 
vnnnah Hivor ouo honditxT and thirty six miles. 
This was the first railway lino in this country to 
carry the thoiIh, and the longest continuous one 
then iiS the world Two years later Boston was 
connected by nulway with Providouco \nth T;OW 
cll, and with ”Worcofttcr, Palliiooro with "NVa^huip 
ton, and tlio Nov, York and Uno commenccit In 
1839 YTorccstcr was joinctl to Sjinngficld in llio 
same manner and iii 18-11 a pas’<cnj,rT could tmrrl 
by rail from Bostem to Itochcsttr, chflogiiig cow 
however, at 'least tea limes. 




